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Pe Cae 


AO) AMES; TRIB IN ADIs! WONLIONM ME, COR WRSID, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Ae volume completes the Library Edition 
of my printed works. In the prefaces I have 
given such explanation as seemed worth while of 
the causes which led as well to the writing of 
the papers as to their publication. Of this tenth 
volume, I need simply say that the verses are not 
printed from any foolish or overweening paternal 
sense of their supposed value. No. Buta circle 
of very dear friends who were so kind as to re- 
discover them —shall I say?—Zin a hundred 
different places, copied them and gave them to 
me in a beautiful manuscript volume, which had 
the charm of preserving not only the verses but 
the autographs of those who took such pains. 
Finding them all together thus,—a record, in 
their way, of fifty years, —it seemed to me that 
they might at least amuse my descendants in one 
or more generations, and I printed them under the 


title which they bear, ‘‘ For Fifty Years.” 


vi Preface 


In this volume I have added to them two or 
three which we had forgotten. I am sorry to say 
that there are one or two which we have not quite 
forgotten but which we cannot find, —so ephemeral, 
alas, is sometimes the best or the worst sand from 
the Castalian Spring. 

I have added to the verses some fantasies which 
the reader must not think quite crazy. And I do 
not like to close what is substantially the record of 
a life without printing in it some of the editorial 
papers which, from time to time or from month to 
month, it has seemed my duty or it has been my 
pleasure to write and publish. 

I suppose that fifteen or sixteen hundred ser- 
mons make more than half of all that I have 
written in more than fifty years. Most of these 
sermons I have, —some in manuscript, some in 
print. In planning the Library Edition of my 
works I proposed that this tenth volume should 
contain a selection from them. But, as the year 
has passed, I have found it quite impossible to 
make the selection as I should have been glad to 
do, and I do not attempt to print any of them here. 
As we say when the half-hour assigned to a ser- 
mon in the pulpit is over, “I must reserve this 


for another occasion.” 
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This is not simply that a sermon, from its na- 
ture, may well be regarded as ephemeral. Yet this 
is true. The late Dr. Cogswell said to me, more 
than fifty years ago, that every printed book was 
sought for in the Astor Library “except novels 
and sermons.” With his own courtesy he added 
that a sermon is the expression of Eternal Truth 
in the language of To-day, for the purpose of 
To-day; that, if it did this well, its value for the 
time cannot be overstated, but that, precisely in 
proportion as it fitted the day well, it lost its value 
for other days. I believe this is true. 

Henry Ward Beecher asked me once, why I 
kept my manuscript sermons. I said, “A man 
likes to know what he used to think.” ‘Ido not 
know that,” said Beecher; “ I want to know what 
I think now.” 

All the same, I should gladly have selected thirty 
sermons or more from these shelves, of four or 
five million words, which have been arranged for 
the purposes of fifty-eight years. But for some 
difficulties in detail. 

I wanted to group those which I printed under 
a few general heads. I found —only too often — 
that particular addresses needed for my purpose 


have disappeared from the collection, which at 
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the moment I could not replace. I found that the 
selection would be more fragmentary than even I 
am willing it should be, and so I determined to 
defer to some “‘ more convenient season ”’ the selec- 
tion and classification, which I find I cannot make 
now with any satisfaction. The volume or vol- 
umes of sermons must therefore wait for that 
future. 
And so I bid the gentle and kind reader Good- 
bye. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Roxpury, MAss., 


Thanksgiving Day, 1goo. 
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PREFACE 


5 ia collection would hardly have been made 

but for the courage and kindness of the 
Ladies of my Statf. They were loyal enough to 
their chief to find these poems, to copy them, and 
to give me the collection in their own handwriting, 
as a present on my birthday,—the day I was 
seventy years old. 

When I saw that the collection was so consider 
able, I determined to print it, with the motto from 
Colonel Ingham’s life, which I have copied on the 
titlepage. My children will be glad to have the 
book; let me hope that theirs will, as I know some 
unknown friends of mine will welcome it; for a 
book “is a letter to the friends we have never 
geen, 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S CHEVY CHASE 


‘T Was the dead of the night. By the pine-knot’s 


red light 
Brooks lay, half-asleep, when he heard the 
alarm, — 


Only this, and no more, from a voice at the door: 
“The Red-Coats are out, and have passed 


Phips’s farm.” 
Brooks was booted and spurred; he said never a 
word; 
Took his horn from its peg, and his gun from 
the rack; 
To the cold midnight air he led out his white 
mare, 
Strapped the girths and the bridle, and sprang 
to her back. 


Up the North Country Road at her full pace she 
strode, 
Till Brooks reined her up at John Tarbell’s to 


say, 
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‘We have got the alarm, —they have left Phips’s 
farm ; 
You rouse the East Precinct, and I'll go this 
way.” 
John called his hired man, and they harnessed the 
span ; 
They roused Abram Garfield, and Abram called 
me: 
“Turn out right away; let no minute-man stay; 
The Red-Coats have landed at Phips’s,” says he. 


By the Powder-House Green seven others fell in; 
At Nahum’s, the men from the Saw-Mill came 
down; 
So that when Jabez Bland gave the word of com- 
mand, 
And said, ‘‘ Forward, march!” there marched 
forward THE TOWN. 


Parson Wilderspin stood by the side of the road, 
And he took off his hat, and he said, “ Let us 
pray ! 
O Lord, God of Might, let thine angels of light 
Lead thy children to-night to the glories of day! 
And let thy stars fight all the foes of the Right 
As the stars fought of old against Sisera.” 


And from heaven’s high arch those stars blessed 
our march, 
Till the last of them faded in twilight away; 
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And with morning’s bright beam, by the bank of 
the stream, 

Half the county marched in, and we heard 
Davis say: 


“On the King’s own highway I may travel all day, 
And no man hath warrant to stop me,” says he; 
“‘T’ve no man that’s afraid, and I’ll march at their 
head.” 
Then he turned to the boys, — “ Forward, 
march! Follow me.” 


And we marched as he said; and the Fifer he 
played 
The old “White Cockade,” and he played it 
right well. 
We saw Davis fall dead, but no man was afraid; 
That bridge we’d have had, though a thousand 
men fell. 


This opened the play, and it lasted all day. 
We made Concord too hot for the Red-Coats 


to stay ; 
Down the Lexington way we stormed, black, white, 
and gray; 
We were first in the feast, and were last in the 
fray. 


They would turn in dismay, as red wolves turn at bay. 
They levelled, they fired, they charged up the 
road. 
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Cephas Willard fell dead; he was shot in the head 
As he knelt by Aunt Prudence’s well-sweep to 
load. 


John Danforth was hit just in Lexington Street, 
John Bridge at that lane where you cross 
Beaver Falls, 
And Winch and the Snows just above John 
Munroe’s, — 
Swept away by one swoop of the big cannon- 
balls. 


I took Bridge on my knee, but he said, ‘“ Don’t 
mind me; 

Fill your horn from mine, — let me lie where I be. 

Our fathers,” says he, “‘ that their sons might be free, 

Left their king on his throne, and came over the 
Sean 

And that man is a knave or a fool who, to save 

His life for a minute, would live like a slave.” 


Well, all would not do! There were men good as 


new, — 
From Rumford, from Saugus, from towns far 
away, — 
Who filled up quick and well for each soldier that 
fell); 


And we drove them, and drove them, and 
drove them, all day. 
We knew, every one, it was War that begun, 
When that morning’s marching was only half done. 
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In the hazy twilight, at the coming of night, 
I crowded three buckshot and one bullet down. 
‘Twas my last charge of lead; and I aimed her 
and said, 
“Good luck to you, lobsters, in old Boston 
Town.” 


In a barn at Milk Row, Ephraim Bates and 
Monroe 
And Baker and Abram and I made a bed. 
We had plaguy sore feet, and we’d nothing to eat; 
But we’d driven the Red-Coats, and Amos, he 
said: 
“It’s the first time,” says he, “ that it’s happened 
to me 
To march to the sea by this road where we ’ve 
come; 
But confound this whole day, but we’d all of us say 
We'd rather have spent it this way than to 


home.” ! 


The hunt had begun with the dawn of the sun, 
And night saw the wolf driven back to his den. 
And never since then, in the memory of men, 
Has the Old Bay State seen such a hunting again. 
APRIL 19, 1882. 


1 One of the veterans of the Lexington fight told his story of 
it to Mr. Edward Everett. Mr. Everett said, ‘“ You have never 
regretted that day, Iam sure,” and the old man replied, “ Well, 
I’d rather have spent it so than to hum.” 
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THE GREAT HARVEST YEAR 


[The harvest of the year 1878 was by far the largest harvest 
which had ever ripened in America. The exports of food were 
much greater than ever before. They have been much larger since. | 


THE night the century ebbed out, all worn with 

work and sin, 

The night a twentieth century, all fresh with hope, 
came in, 

The children watched, the evening long, the mid- 
night clock to see, 

And to wish to one another “ A Happy Century!” 

They climbed upon my knee, and they tumbled on 
the floors 

And Bob and Nell came begging me for stories of 
the War. 


But I told Nell that I would tell no tales but 
tales of peace, — 
God grant that for a hundred years the tales of 
war might cease ! 
I told them I would tell them of the blessed 
Harvest Store, 
Of the year in which God fed men as they ne’er 
were fed before; 
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For till that year of matchless cheer, since suns or 
worlds were made, 

Never sent land to other lands such gift of Daily 
Bread ! 


THE WAR was done, and men began to live in 

peaceful ways, 

For thirteen years of hopes and fears, dark nights 
and joyful days. 

If wealth would slip, if wit would trip, and neither 
would avail, 

“Lo! the seed-time and the harvest,” saith the 
Lord, “shall never fail.” 

And to all change of ups and downs, to every 
hope and fear, 

To men’s amaze came round the days of the Great 
Harvest Year, 

When God’s command bade all the land join heart 
and soul and mind, 

And health and wealth, and hand and land, for 
feeding half mankind. 


So hot the noons of ripe July that men took 

day for sleep, 

And when the night shone clear and bright, they 
took their time to reap; 

Nor can the men cut all the grain when hungry 
worlds are fed, 

So the ready Ruths and Orpahs are gleaning in 
their stead. 
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All through the heated summer day the Kansas 
maidens slept, 

All through the night, with laughter light, their 
moonlight vigil kept; 

From set of sun the kindly moon until the break 
of day 

Watched o’er their lightsome harvest-work, and 
cheered them on their way. 

They drove their willing horses down, they drove 
them up again, 

While “ click, click, click,” the rattling knives cut 
off the heavy grain; 

Before it falls, around the straw the waiting wires 
wind, 

And the well-ordered sheaves are left in still array 
behind. 

So laughing girls the harvest reap, all chattering 
the while, 

While “click, click, click,’ the shears keep their 
chorus, mile by mile; 

And lazy Morning blushes when she sees the 
harvest stands 

In ordered files, those miles on miles, to feed the 
hungry lands.? 


1 This verse was challenged, strange to say, by a Western 
editor, who said Mr. Hale had drawn on his imagination for his 
facts. I sent to one grange in Kansas, offering a small present to 
any girl who would give me her name as having driven a reaper 
by moonlight. I had to send four of my presents to kind corre- 
spondents who had done so. 
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Far in the South, from day to day, a living tide 

swept forth, 

As, wave on wave, the herds of kine flowed slowly 
to the North. 

Great broad-horned oxen, tender-eyed, and such 
as Juno loved, 

In troops no man could number, across the prairie 
moved. 

Behind, along their wavy line, the brown rancheros 
rode, 

From east to west, from west to east, as North the 
column flowed, 

To keep the host compact and close from morn 
to setting sun, 

Nor on the way leave one estray, as the great tide 
poured on. 

A fair-haired Saxon boy beside commanded the 
array, 

And as it flowed along the road, I heard the 
stripling say, 

“’T is God’s command these beeves shall stand 
upon the Cheviot Hills, 

The land to feed where rippling Tweed the lowland 
dews distils ;” 

So the great herd flows Northward, as the All- 
Father wills. 


Far in the North the winter’s gales blew sharply 
from northwest, 
And locked the lakes and rivers, hard in their icy 
rest. 
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I saw men scrape the crystal lakes to clear them 
from the snow, 

I saw them drive in long straight lines the ice- 
ploughs to and fro; 

The blocks of amethyst they slid up to the shel- 
tering shed 

By the long lines of ready rail; and as they worked 
they said, 

“ Drive close the blocks, nor leave a chink be- 
tween for breath of air; 

Not winter’s wind nor summer’s sun may ever 
enter there, 

But square and dry and hard and smooth the ice 
must ready be, 

When summer suns are blazing, for its journey to 
the sea, 

To pack the meat and keep it sweet, as the good 
God commands, 

To feed his hungry children in so many waiting 
lands.” 


And far away from Northern ice and drifts of 

crystal snows, 

On the rich coast where deep and red the Missis- 
sippi flows, 

When the thick sugar-canes were ripe beneath the 
autumn sun 

We listened for the earliest cock to tell of day 
begun. 

In the cool sugar-house I slept upon my pallet 
bed, 
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Where Pierre Milhet, my princely host, had called 
his men, and said, 

“At morning’s call be ready all to meet here at 
the mill, 

That not one drop may rest or stop before the vats 
we fill. 

What man will be the first at dawn from lazy sleep 
tO) TSG, 

When the first gray of daybreak pales in the east- 
ern skies, 

What man will first his load of cane fling down 
before the door, 

For that man’s wife I give as prize this old-time 
louis d’or.” 

And all day long the hard-pressed mules the heaps 
of ripened cane 

Brought swiftly to the mill, and then rushed back 
to bring again, 

That all day long the rollers the fresh supply might 
grind, 

Nor should one stalk be left not gleaned on the 
intervale behind. 

So black and white, with main and might, are all 
united here, 

Lest the harvest lack its sweets in God’s Great 
Harvest Year. 


The boys and girls the orchards thronged in 
those October days 
Where the golden sun shone hotly down athwart 
the purple haze. 
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It warmed the piles of ruddy fruit which lay be- 
neath the trees, 

From which the apples, red and gold, fell down 
with every breeze. 

The smallest boy would creep along to clasp the 
farthest bough, 

And throw the highest pippin to some favored girl 
below. 

The sound hard fruit with care we chose, we wiped 
them clean and dry, 

While in the refuse heaps, unused, we let the 
others lie. 

For pigs and cows and oxen those; for other lands 
were these, 

And only what was hard and sound should sail 
across the seas. 

Then, as the sun went down too soon, we piled the 
open crates, 

And dragged them full where cellar cool threw 
wide its waiting gates, 

So that the air which circled there was cold, but 
not too cold, 

To keep for Eastern rivalry our Western fruit of gold. 

And as old Evans thoughtful stood, and watched 
the boys that day, 

I stood so near that I could hear the grim old 
Shaker say, 

“Shame on our Yankee orchards, if the fruit 
should not be good, 

The year the land at God’s command sends half 
the world its food!” 
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I saw what wealth untold of corn our gracious 

God bestowed, 

As for one autumn day I sped down the Rock 
River Road. 

All night we slept; but still we kept our tireless 
way till morn, 

And with the light, on left and right still stretched 
those shocks of corn. 

A hundred thousand girls that year wore their en- 
gagement ring, 

And a hundred thousand others before another 
spring 

But when the husking parties came, with all their 
frolic play, 

Those “corn-fed maidens” might have kissed and 
kissed and kissed all day, 

And although they kissed the boys but once for 
every thousandth ear, 

They would not kiss for half the corn that blessed 
harvest year. 

Yet buxom girls and hearty boys were ready, as 
they could, 

To send love’s blessing with the trains that took 
the world its food. 

For since God smiled upon his child, in comfort 
or in care, 

Was never yet such answer made to all his chil- 
dren’s prayer. 
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A northeast gale, with snow and hail, bore 

down upon the sea; 

With heavy rolls, beneath bare poles, we drifted to 
the lee. 

When morning broke, the skipper spoke, and 
never sailor shirked, 

But with a will, though cold and chill, from morn 
to night we worked. 

Off in the spray the livelong day our spinning lines 
we threw, 

And on each hook a struggling fish back to the 
deck we drew. 

I know I looked to windward once, but the old 
man scowled, and said, 

“Tet no man flinch, nor give an inch, before his 
stent is made. 

We’ve nothing for it, shipmates, but to heave the 
lines and pull, 

Till each man’s share has made the fare, and every 
cask is full. 

This is no year for half a fare, for God this year 
decreed 

That the forty States their hungry mates in all the 
lands shall feed.” 


No interval nor hind’rance the long procession 
break 
Of the legion which the swine-herds drive by the 
City of the Lake. 
Up death’s long way it moves all day, unconscious 
of its fate: 
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As swine with boars contending hurry forward to 
the gate. 

Thousands behind unwary crowd upon. their 
leaders’ tracks, 

Nor hesitate nor falter as they near the headsman’s 
axe. 

For me, I stood away from blood and the silent 
stroke of death, 

Where they packed the meat for the world to eat, 
in the basement crypt beneath. 

I watched the task, as cask by cask was rolled by 
stalwart men, 

And car on car to travel far was added to the 
train; 

Nor ceased it then, but train on train pushed forth 
upon the rail, 

Lest in some land the day’s demand for daily food 
should fail. 

For there shall not be a ship on the sea, to sail or 
far or near, 

But the shipmates shall bless the plenteousness 
of the Great Harvest Year. 


From last years rice the black men the 

heaviest clusters choose, 

And cull and thresh from every head the finest 
seed for use. 

They beat it clean, they clayed it well, and when 
the field was sowed, 

Up slid the sluice, and o’er the lands rushed in 
the waiting flood, 
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And then, without a ripple, above the trenches 
stood. 

Soon through the glassy waters shot up the 
needles green, 

With not a tare nor 
weed between. 

Then month by month the joints grew up, so long 
and strong and high, 

That the tall men who hoed them last were hidden 
from the sky. 

But all the same, when harvest came, their sickles 
cut them low, 

And they left the heads to ripen on the stubble 
patch below. 

From field to flats, in flats to barns, they bear the 
rice, until 

To thresh and beat, and clean and clear, they leave 
it at the mill. 

The yellow husk is torn away, and the waiting 
casks receive 

The stream of ice-white jewels from the great iron 
sieve. 

So the black man’s care sends out his share, for he 
knows that God has said 

That his people here in his Harvest Year shall send 
his world its bread. 


‘ ) 


‘volunteer’ nor choking 


While fields were bright with summer light, 
and heaven was all ablaze, 
O’er the broad Mohawk pastures I saw the cattle 
graze. 
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At early day they take their way, when cheerful 
morning warns, 

And slowly leave the shelter of the hospitable barns. 

The widow's son drew all the milk which the 
crowded bag would yield, 

And sent his pretty Durham to her breakfast in 
the field. 

One portion then for the children’s bowls the 
urchin set away, 

One part he set for cream for the next churning-day ; 

But there was left enough for one little can 
beside, 

And with this the thrifty shaver to the great cheese 
factory hied. 

His milk was measured with the rest, and poured 
into the stream, 

And as he turned away he met Van Antwerp’s 
stately team, 

Which bore a hundred gallons from the nue of 
that day, 

And this was poured to swell the hoard fed by 
that milky way. 

The snowy curd is fitly stirred; the cruel presses 
squeeze 

Until the last weak drop has passed, and lo, the 
solid cheese! 

In Yorkshire mill, on Snowdon’s hill, men eat it 
with their bread, 

Nor think nor ask of the distant task of the boy by 
whom they ’re fed. 
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But when autumn’s done the widow’s son stands at 
Van Antwerp’s side, 

And takes in his hand his dividend paid for the 
milky tide. 


So South and North the food send forth to 
meet the nations’ need; 
So black and white, with main and might, the 
hungry peoples feed. 
Since God bade man subdue the earth, and 
harvest-time began, 
Never in any land has earth been so subdued by man. 


PRAISE God for wheat, so white and sweet of 

which to make our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting 
world is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl, he gave to 
man for food! 

Praise God for every creature which he made, and 
called it good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice! Praise God 
for summer’s heat ! 

Praise God for fruit-tree bearing seed; “to you it 
is for meat”! 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world 
is fed! 

Praise God his children all, to whom he gives their 
daily bread ! 
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THE LAMENTABLE BALLAD OF THE 
BLOODY BROOK 


AS READ AT THE DEERFIELD CELEBRATION, 
OCTOBER 17, 1888 


CoME listen to the Story of brave Lathrop and his 
Men, — 
How they fought, how they died, 
When they marched against the Red Skins in the 
Autumn Days, and then 
How they fell, in their pride, 
By Pocumtuck Side. 


“Who will go to Deerfield Meadows and bring the 
ripened Grain?” 
Said old Mosely to his men in Array. 
“Take the Wagons and the Horses, and bring it 
back again; 
But be sure that no Man stray 
All the Day, on the Way.” 


Then the Flower of Essex started, with Lathrop at 
their head, 
Wise and brave, bold and true. 
He had fought the Pequots long ago, and now to 
Mosely said, 
“Be there Many, be there Few, 
I will bring the Grain to you.” 
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They gathered all the Harvest, and marched back 
on their Way 
Through the Woods which blazed like Fire. 
No Soldier left the Line of march to wander or to 
stray, 
Till the Wagons were stalled in the Mire, 
And the Beasts began to tire. 


The Wagons have all forded the Brook as it flows, 
And then the Rear-Guard stays 
To pick the Purple Grapes that are hanging from 
the Boughs, 
When, crack ! — to their Amaze, 
A hundred Fire-locks blaze! 


Brave Lathrop, he lay dying; but as he fell he 
cried, 
‘‘ Each Man to his Tree,” said he, 
“Let no one yield an Inch;” and so the Soldier 
died; 
And not a Man of all can see 
Where the Foe can be. 


And Philip and his Devils pour in their Shot so 
fast, 
From behind and before, 
That Man after Man is shot down and breathes his 
last. 
Every Man lies dead in his Gore 
To fight no more, — no more! 
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Oh, weep, ye Maids of Essex, for the Lads who 

have died, — 
The Flower of Essex they! 

The Bloody Brook still ripples by the black 
Mountain-side, 

But never shall they come again to see the ocean- 
tide, 

And never shall the Bridegroom return to his 
Bride, 

From that dark and cruel Day, — cruel Day! 
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THE BALLAD OF BEN FRANKLIN 
AT. THE-INN 


[The historical authority for this ballad is in an earlier ex- 
cellent ballad, printed in the Connecticut Gazette in 1818. I wish 
I knew who wrote it. It was called “ Franklin’s Wit,” and begins, 
“‘ Franklin, one night, cold, freezing to his skin.” 

I am told that the story is more than two thousand years old. 
The scene must have been between New York and Newport, and 
I took the liberty to place it at Willow Dell. ] 


IT was Mr. Benjamin Franklin, a-carrying of the 
mail 
(Sing ho, for the tallow-chandler’s brother! ) ; 
He had to be at Newport Friday morning without 
fail 
(Sing rather, t other, pother, fuss, and 
bother! ). 
When passing Trustum Pond, as he rode with 
might and main, 
He was soaked to the skin by the thunder and the 
rain; 
And when he came to Dead Man’s Brook his pony 
stumbled in, 
And tumbled Mr. Franklin off, and wet him 
through again 
(Sing ho, for the tallow-chandler’s mother !). 
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“Speed up,” he cried, “and bring me to the inn 
at Willow Dell” 
(Sing ho, for the tallow-chandler’s cousin! ) ; 
“Ben Seegar there shall give you oats and Hiram 
groom you well” 
(Sing ten, eleven, twelve, a baker’s dozen! ). 
So quick they strode along the road, and here he 


entered in, 

And first, of course, he left his horse all wetted to 
the skin. 

But lo! so many people were around the land- 
lord’s fire 


That he was forced to stand outside, and could n’t 
come no nigher 
(Sing five and four and two and one’s a 
dozen!). 


“Good friend,” said Mr. Franklin, as if it were of 
course 
(Sing Trustum Bay and lobster-claw and clam- 
shell ! ). 
“T wish that you would give a peck of oysters to 
my horse” 
(Sing lobster-claw and pickerel and clam- 
shell! ). 
The landlord heard without a word; and quick as 
he was able, 
He shelled the fish and took the dish of oysters to 
the stable; 
And with surprise in all their eyes, the people left 
the stranger, 
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And crossed the yard in tempest hard, to crowd 
around the manger. 

Ben Franklin, he cared not to see, but took the 
warmest seat, 

And hung his coat above the fire, and sat and 
dried his feet 

(Sing centipede and crocodile and bomb- 

shell! ). 


Five minutes more, and through the door came 
Mr. Landlord, swearing 
(Sing Oliver, Tom Nopes, and Benjamin 


Seegar !) ; 
And after him came all the folks, a-wondering and 
a-staring 
(Sing Oliver, Queen Moll, and Colonel 
Wager !). 


“Your horse won't touch the oysters, sir, although 
they’re fresh and new, sir.” 

“He wont?” asked Mr. Franklin: “That’s no 
offence to you, sir. 

You see he doesn’t know what’s good; but if he 
aon to lsdoesir. 

(Sing rheumatiz and gout and shaking ager !) ; 

“Tf he had tried your oysters fried he might not 
then refuse ’em, 

But I will sit and toast my feet while Mistress 
Bowers stews ’em.” 
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ANNE HUTCHINSON’S EXILE 
A BALLAD 


“ HOME, home — where’s my baby’s home? 
Here we seek, there we seek my baby’s home 
to find. 
Come, come, come, my baby, come! 
We found her home, we lost her home, and 
home is far behind. 
Come, my baby, come! 
Find my baby’s home!” 


The baby clings; the mother sings; the pony 
stumbles on; 
The father leads the beast along the tangled, 
muddy way; 
The boys and girls trail on behind; the sun will 
soon be gone, : 
And starlight bright will take again the place 
of sunny day. 
“ Home, home — where’s my baby’s home? 
Here we seek, there we seek, my baby’s home 
to find. 
Come, come, come, my baby, come! 
We found her home, we lost her home, and 
home is far behind. 
Come, my baby, come! 
Find my baby’s home!” 
3 
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The sun goes down behind the lake; the night 
fogs gather chill, 
The children’s clothes are torn; and the 
children’s feet are sore. 
“Keep on, my boys, keep on, my girls, till all 
have passed the hill; 
Then ho, my girls, and ho, my boys, for fire 
and sleep once more!” 
And all the time she sings to the baby on her 
breast, 
“Home, my darling, sleep, my darling, find a 
place for rest; 
Who gives the fox his burrow will give my bird 
a nest. 
Come, my baby, come! 
Find my baby’s home!” 


He lifts the mother from the beast; the hemlock 
boughs they spread, 
And make the baby’s cradle sweet with fern- 
leaves and with bays. 
The baby and her mother are resting on their 
bed: 
He strikes the flint, he blows the spark, and 
sets the twigs ablaze. 
“Sleep, my child; sleep, my child! 
Baby, find her rest, 
Here beneath the gracious skies, upon her 
father’s breast; 
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Who gives the fox his burrow will give my 
bird her nest. 
Come, come, with her mother, come! 
Home, home, find my baby’s home!” 


The guardian stars above the trees their loving 
vigil keep; 
The cricket sings her lullaby, the whippoorwill 
his cheer. 
The father knows his Father’s arms are round 
them as they sleep; 
The mother knows that in His arms her darling 
need not fear. 
“Home, home, my baby’s home is here; 
With God we seek, with God we find the place 
for baby’s rest. 
Hist, my child, list, my child; angels guard us 
here: 
The God of heaven is here to make and keep 
my birdie’s nest. 
Home, home, here’s my baby’s home!” 
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THE OLD SOUTH PICTURE-GALLERY 


[ Written when the Old South Meeting-House of Boston was 
dedicated to patriotism and history.] 


To hide the time-stains on our wall 
Let every tattered banner fall! 

The Bourbon lilies, green and old, 
That flaunted once in burnished gold; 
The oriflamme of France that fell 
That day when sunburned Pepperell 
His shotted salvos fired so well, 

The Fleur de Lys trailed sulky down, 
And Louisburg was George’s town. 
The Bourbon yields it in despair 

To Saxon arm and Pilgrim prayer. 


Hang there the Lion and the Tower, 
Pale emblems of Castilian power, 
The flags which Lyman brought away 
In triumph from Havana Bay 

A hundred years ago. 


Lion and tower have to fall 

Unwilling from the Morro wall, 

As at the Yankee fife and drum 

New England and her train-bands come. 


They swim the moat; they climb the ledge, 
They drive the sentries from the edge, 
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They storm the Morro on the steep, 

And tear away the flags to keep, 
That so our walls may show 

To England and to dying Spain 

How freedom makes our sort of men. 


Hang there, and there, the dusty rags 
Which once were jaunty battle flags, 
And for a week, in triumph vain, 
Gay flaunted over blue Champlain, 
Gayly had circled half the world, 
Until they drooped, disgraced and furled, 
That day the Hampshire line 
Stood to its arms at dress parade, 
Beneath the Stars and Stripes arrayed, 
And Massachusetts Pine, 
To see the great atonement made 
By Riedesel and Burgoyne. 


Eagles which Cesar’s hand had fed, 

Banners which Charlemagne had led, 
A thousand years before, 

A dozing empire meanly gave 

To be the eagles of a slave, 

And let the mean Elector wave 
Those banners on our shore. 

The mean Elector basely sold 

Eagle and flag for George’s gold; 
And in the storm of war, 

In crash of battie, thick and dark, 

Beneath the rifle-shot of Stark, 
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The war-worn staff, the crest of gold, 
The scutcheon proud and storied fold, 
In surges of defeat were rolled. 

So even Roman banners fall, 

To screen the time-stains on our wall! 


Between the Roman and the Gaul 
See where our English colors fall! 
Yes! under there we led the way 
With Wolfe, and in Havana Bay; 
But when the time had come, 
That cross of white, that cross of red, 
Fell in their turn, that in their stead 
The pine-tree and the thirteen bars, 
At sound of Yankee fife and drum, 
Might float on Beacon Hill that day, 
That happy spring-time morning when 
In triumph He, our first of men, 
Rode along Boston Neck, the day 
Howe and his red-coats sailed away. 
So white-robed peace resumed her sway 
For us the dwellers by the Bay. 


The cross which stubborn Endicott 

Had from King Charles’s ensign cut, 
Shall on our Beacon wave no more! 
No! from that hour till now, 

No foeman’s foot has found its way, 

Across the marches of our Bay, 

Nor foreign eagles sought our shore. 
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Beneath the war-flags’ faded fold 
I see our sovereigns of old 
On magic canvas there. 

The tired face of “ baby Charles” 
Looks sadly down from Pilgrim walls, 
Half pride and half despair, 
Doubtful to flatter or to strike, 
To cozen or to dare. 


His steel-clad charger he bestrides 
As if to smite the Ironsides, 
When Rupert with his squadron rides; 
Yet such his gloomy brow and eye, 
You wonder if he will not try 
Once more the magic of a lie 

To lift him from his care. 


Hold still your truncheon! If it moves, 

The ire of Cromwell’s rage it braves! 
For the next picture shows 

The grim Protector on his steed, 

Ready to pray, to strike, to lead, — 

Dare all for England, which he saves, 
New England, which he loves. 


Vandyck drew Charles. ’Tis Kneller there 
Has pictured a more peaceful pair ; 

There Orange gives his last command, 

The charter gives to Mather’s hand; 

And blooming there, the queenly she, 
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Who takes “ now counsel, and now tea,” 
Confounding Blenheim and Bohea, 
Careless of war’s alarm. 


Yet as of old, the virgin Queen, 
When armed for victory, might press 
The smoky firelock of ‘‘ Brown Bess,” 
So Anna, in a fond caress, 

Rests on a black “Queen’s Arm.” 


Beneath those forms another band, 

Silent but eloquent, shall stand. 

There is no uttered voice nor speech 

As still of liberty they teach; 

No language and no sound is heard, 

Yet still the everlasting word 

Goes forth to thrill the land. 

Story and Greenough shall compel 

The silent marble forms to tell 

The lesson that they told so well, 
Lesson of Fate and Awe, — 

Franklin still point the common place 
Of Liberty and Law; 

Adams shall look in Otis’ face, 
Blazing with Freedom’s soul; 

And Molyneux see Hancock trace 

The fatal word which frees a race, 

There, in New England’s well-earned place, 
The head of Freedom’s roll. 


These are not all. The past is gone, 
But other victories shall be won, 
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For which the time-worn tale we read 

Is but the sowing of the seed. 

The harvest shall be gathered when 

Our children’s children meet again 
Upon this time-worn floor; 

When ruddy drops flush living cheek, 

And tribunes of the people speak 

As living man can speak to living men; 

When future Adamses conspire, 

When other Danas feed the fire, 

Each grandson worthy of his sire; 

When other Phillipses shall tell 

Again the tale he tells so well; 

When other Minots shall record 

The victories of some other Ward, 

And other Prescotts tell the story 

Of other Warrens’ death and glory; 

When, in some crisis of the land, 

Some other Quincy takes the stand, 

To teach, to quicken, to command, — 
To speak with prophet’s power 

Of Liberty and Law combined, 

Of Justice close with Mercy joined, 

United in one heart and mind; 

That talisman of victory find 

In which our laurels all are twined, — 
And for one struggle more 

Forget those things which lie behind, 
And reach to those before. 
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THE THREE ANNIVERSARIES 


SHORT is the day, and night is long; 
But he who waits for day 
In darkness sits not quite so long, 
And earlier hails the twilight gray, — 
A little earlier hails the ray, 
That drives the mists of night away. 


So was this land cold, dead, and drear, 
When to the rock-bound shore 

That Pilgrim band, Christ-led, drew near, 
The promise of a new-born year, — 
Twilight, which shows that even here 
The sun of gladness shall appear, 
The land be dark no more. 


So was the world dark, drear, and wild, 
When on that blessed morn 

A baby on his mother smiled. 

The dawning comes, the royal child. 
The Sun of life, is born. 
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THE lengthening days shall longer grow, 


Till summer rules the land ; 
From Pilgrim rills full rivers flow, — 
Roll stronger and more grand. 


So, Father, grant that year by year 
The Sun of Righteousness more clear 
To our awaiting hearts appear, 

And from his doubtful East arise 

The noonday Monarch of the skies, — 
Till darkness from the nations flies; 
Till all know him as they are known, 
Till all the earth be all his own. 


DECEMBER 25, 1847. 
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THE MACEDONIAN 


[One of the vessels sent with corn to Ireland in the famine of 
1849 was the Macedonian.] 


FROM shore to shore 
The legions pour 
Which Alexander sends upon their hostile way ; 
The Macedonian stands elate to watch the bold 
array. 


There where those stood 

In days of blood 
Paul sleeps in peace upon the mail-trod shore; 
The Macedonian asks his help forevermore. 


Long ages pass; 
On blood-stained seas 
See gun meet gun! and spar inlaced with spar. 
The Macedonian yields, mid blood and groans and 
war. 


Yet here once more 
Upon old Erin’s shore, 
The starving throngs want bread. Across the 
distant bay 
They watch the Christ-sent ship, the orphan’s stay. 
The Macedonian comes upon her well-blessed way, 
Comes the bright herald of a perfect day. 
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AGAMEMNON 


[The Niagara, commissioned by America, and the Agamemnon, 
commissioned by England, laid the first Atlantic Cable.] 


CLOSE ranks more near! 
Grasp tighter shield and spear! 
Upon the Trojan strand 
The Grecian heroes land. 
For Agamemnon leads them on the shore, 
Here where two continents have met for war. 


Yet wait! on Western Main 
Two worlds have met again ! 
And Agamemnon as of old leads Europe’s force 
anew, 
And not to part the continents; but make a one 
of two, 
And draw the mystic line of life between. 


AUGUST, 1859. 
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THE MESSENGER DOVE* 


I 


WHEN the Vikings of Old from the Shores of the 
North 
Led her fair and her noble, her gentle and 
brave ; 
And o’er the blue waste sent the black raven forth, 
Where the green creeks of Vinland fling back 
the white wave; 
No rest his foot found 
On their ‘‘ dark bloody ground.” 
Their coverts are cages, their forests he spurned, 
To the sea, to his home, —to his wandering he 
turned. 


II 


Let the ages roll by, and the message of Love 
Make the “ dark, bloody ground” to be home of 
the free, 


1 When Jenny Lind crossed the ocean at the invitation of 
Mr. Phineas T. Barnum, he offered a prize for the best song of 
welcome, or was it an ode? 

As was my frequent habit, in those early days, I competed for 
the prize. It was awarded to Bayard Taylor. 

Let us hope that the second best was the two verses which 
I print above. 
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Let Norway send Westward her messenger Dove 
With a song for her welcome across the blue sea 
And her pinion shall rest 
Where the cliffs of the West 
With the olive of Peace lure her flight to the shore, 
Bid her furl her white wing,— ‘nor return any 
more.” 
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THE MARCHING SONG OF SIARK’S 
MEN 


[The Battle of Bennington was the turning-point of the Revo- 
lution. It is fair, therefore, to call the day when it was fought the 
crisis day of Modern History. ] 


MARCH! March! March! from sunrise till it’s dark, 
And let no man straggle on the way! 
March! March! March! as we follow old John 
Stark, 
For the old man needs us all to-day. 


Load! Load! Load! Three buckshot and a ball, 
With a hymn tune for a wad to make them stay ! 
But let no man dare to fire till he gives the word 

to all, 
Let no man let the buckshot go astray. 


Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire all along the line, 
When we meet them, bloody Hessians in array! 
They shall have every grain from this powder-horn 
of mine, 
Unless the cowards turn and run away. 


Home! Home! Home! When the fight is fought 
and won, 
To the home where the women watch and pray! 
To tell them how John Stark finished what he had 
begun, 
And to hear them thank our God for the day. 
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ELBA AND MONTE CRISTO 


SO homeward fared beneath a star-lit sky, 
Brooding brim-full of light above the sea; 

And passed among the lava-rocks which lie, 
Where, from the west, they shield fair Italy ; 
Passed Monte Cristo, mystic grot! whence he, 
The new Aladdin, mystic treasure drew ; 

And Elba, more mysterious, whence there flew 
His eagle last to awe the world again; 

Whose lengthening shadow awes it now, as then. 


And how one longs for points, though small as 
these, 

Giddy until he finds them! How one craves, 

On History’s vast blue, amid her seas, 

Some rocks, not heaving in her lying waves; 

Even the rock the gay romancer leaves 

To tell his fairy tale in every tongue ; 

The rock from which Antzus, rested, sprung, 

When last his thunders on his foes he hurled! 

Give man his place to stand, and man can move 
the world. 


LEGHORN TO MARSEILLES, 1859- 
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THE SLORY OF A. DORY 


IF you will look into my garden 

Some autumn, you'll find your reward in 
The sight of a flower-decked dory, 

Of which I will now tell the story. 


This dory was built on the plan 
Approved by a sea-faring man; 
She was built on the shore of Cape Ann. 


At first she was painted dark green, 
And indeed was the finest machine 
Of her species that ever was seen. 


Her qualities first were essayed in 
A voyage she made for Menhaden, 
From which she returned deeply laden. 


There were bushels on bushels galore ; 
And the people who stood on the shore 
Declared they had never seen more. 


One time she was out with Luke Foster, 
So long that the people of Gloucester 
Were sure that the dory was lost, or 

At least would be seen there no more. 
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But the dory was really all right, 
And appeared full of fish before night. 
The people rejoiced at the sight, 
And praised her as never before. 


You should see how Dan Ober set sail, 
Before a sou-sou-western gale, 

And never he needed a pail, 

For there was not a spoonful to bail. 


So well did the dory behave, 

And so lightly spring over the wave, 
That if Ober’s lips were not mute, he 
Would say that this vision of beauty 
Exulted in doing her duty. 


Dan Foster the business plied, 
And always brought home to his bride 
A boatful of fish on each tide. 


Dan Foster’s twin brother, he cried 
Fresh haddock and cod far and wide; 
The neighborhood all were supplied, 
And the country on every side. 


And now is the story all told, 
For the dory which once was so bold 
Grew timorous as she grew old. 


She lay in a faint on the shore, 
Did not go to sea as before, 


And grew dry and leaked more and more. 
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And forgetting the scenes she had been to, 
When Dan Foster had died, as all men do, 
The dory was sold at a vendue. 


The people who sold her, with powers 
From Dan Foster’s will, made her ours; 
And now, every autumn of showers, 
This oldest of dories embowers 

With semi-tropical flowers. 


The colors are scarlet and gory, 

But peaceful, for all that, the story, 
Of this autumn decline of the dory, 
Which floats all its banners of glory. 
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LAE BALLAD  .OP THE, BELL 


THREE gallant knights ride down the road,— 
They use nor spur nor rein; 

In laugh and jest they little bode 

That on this way their steeds have trod 
They turn not back again. 


They laugh and chat along the way, 
These noble lords of Spain, — 

No haste to go, no care to stay, 

A dusty road, a sunny day; 

And little heed the three that they 
Will ne’er go back again. 


“ Groom, take this horse; Boy, feed him well!” 
Ah, me, a caution vain! 

Yet not one warning voice to tell 

How ends this Council of the Bell, - 

How each man falls beneath the spell, 
And goes not back again! 


A flashing axe, a headsman’s sword, 
Three falling trunks, and then, 

With never prayer or shriving word, 

Lies stark in death each laughing lord, 
And none goes back again. 


Huesca, ARAGON, 
June, 1882. 
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FROM “CLASS POEM,” 1830 


[There is no reason for printing these lines, but that they 
mark the curiosity which belonged to the locomotive for many 
years after the success of the “ Rocket,” in 1829,] 


Ir they scribble in ballads, their young 


Lochinvar 

Shall boast of no steed but his steam-rushing 
car, — 

Save his high-pressure engine, companions have 
none, 


As he rides all unarmed, as he rides all alone. 

And though no such change will e’er come upon 
love, 

Which is fixed upon bases which never can move; 

Though it flow like the Solway, and ebb like its 
tide, 

As it has through all ages, since Eve was a bride; 

Though one touch to the hand and one word in 
the ear 

Shall ever be proof an elopement is near, — 

To what a strange seat his fair lady he’ll swing! 

How quick to the safety-valve after her spring! 
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And his cry, “She is won, and no turnpike can 


bar; 
They’ve good boilers that follow the young 
Lochinvar.” 


Heaven shield them from trying, as thus they 

rush on, 

To swim the Eske river, where ford there is none; 

Though matchless we own them for swift 
locomoting, 

These iron-built horses are not fit for floating. 

Yet the poet might hint ’twas in Eske’s surges 
drowned, 

Why fair Ellen of Netherby never was found; 

And if for dénouement more sad he were faulted, 

Let his boiler collapse, and his lovers be scalded. 
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ATSONG BOK THE roi BETA KAPPA 
DINNER OF 1839 


(To BE SUNG TO “ JESSIE OF DUMBLANE ”) 


WHEN green-eyed Minerva asked Paris to serve 
her, 
And give her the apple gift offered by Strife, 
All other gifts scorning, she gave him a warning, 
And bade him make wisdom his pilot thro’ life. 


But the little god Cupid this lesson thought stupid, 
And so he convinced the unfortunate boy ; 
He sought after pleasure,—refused her the 
treasure } 
And that shake of his head was the ruin of 
Troy. 


Some hundred years after this fatal disaster 
The Greek Epicurus established his fame; 
He showed what a blunder poor Paris was under, 
For wisdom and pleasure were one and the 
same. 


And even in this time we think pleasure wisdom, 
Whatever the Alford Professor may say ; 
We'll applaud him next week if he “ rows up the 
Greek,” 
But we own ourselves Epicureans to-day. 
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With old friends beside us, let old wisdom guide 
us, — 
Let pleasure be wisdom, at least for a day; 
With this cu8epv7jtns our band of Phi Beta’s 
Will once in a twelvemonth laugh sorrow away. 
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1864 


AT THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CLASS OF 1839 


I 


SHALL the first strain upon the lyre unused 
Speak as of old, 
When oft it told 
Of blush and sigh, 
Of hope and fear 
And smile and tear, 
Of those most beautiful in boyhood’s eye? 
Shall it sing her, the queen of camps and groves, 
Sing of our loves? 
So let it sing again; 
Surely as men, 
In the refrain 
Of that eternal strain, 
We can sound chords of which we knew not then! 


II 


Or shall the new string on the rusty lyre 
Weep with our woes, — 
Speak zz memoriam of our loved and lost, 
Of bleeding steps of life and what they cost, 
Of wreaths that crumbled when we prized the 
most —— 
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Of yawning gulfs where sunk our tempest-tost? 
Such songs as those 
In minor strain 
We can attune as men 
With such a wail of hearts that feel real woes 
As Byron school-boys’ anguish never knows! 


III 


Or shall we sing of Hope,— of kingdoms yet to win, 
Of worlds released from pain and saved from sin, 
Of good times come again? 
That vision seen beneath the rainbow arch, 
Of blessed futures in their Godward march, 
We see as men 
As never then. 
That vision brightens, and that future glows; 
Who knows his failures, —what he hopes for 
knows ! 


IV 


Does Memory sing? 
Some silver wedding bid the bard rehearse, — 
Life’s lengthening legend in his lengthening verse; 
Call on Mnemosyne soft-tongued 
To tell the tale each day prolonged, — 
With all her drowsy grace 
Its picture growing dim to trace. 
Is that the song inspires 
Our new awakened lyres? 
We men can sing — as never years ago! 
We men have something to remember now! 
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Seven-stringed our lyre; it beat with love of old, 
With love beats now! 
Grief, hope and victory, too, — their tale it told; 
It tells it now! 
Of brooding memory the song it sings, 
For patriot war the bloody laurel brings, 
Nor lacks the while 
This joyous smile 
Of happy home, 
Past — and to come. 
Such chords, new tuned, we strike as men, — 
Chords better tuned and better struck than then. 


VI 


And if our poet rise 

To the one theme which tries 

All high emprise 

Beneath — beyond the skies, — 
If to his Lyre he add the octave chord, 
Which chimes with each to sing the Eternal Word 
And sound the praise of the Eternal God, — 

With every year 

That comes and goes, 

With every tear 

That fills and flows, 
He knows that God as never known before; 
As he floats nearer to the Eternal shore 
His love he sings, and scans his purpose, too, 
With joy the prating schoolboy never knew, 
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VII 


Aye as we live, Life’s song is better sung, 

Aye as we live, Life’s lyre more tuneful strung, — 

The blind receive their sight, the dumb their 
tongue. 

Aye as he grows, God’s child becomes more 
young! 
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ALN AS NATION S “ROLL 
AT THE PHI BETA Kappa DINNER OF 18751 


I SAW her scan her sacred scroll, — 

I saw her read her record roll 

Of men who wrought to win the right, 
Of men who fought and died in fight; 
When now a hundred years by-gone 
The day she welcomed Washington, 
She showed to him her boys and men, 
And told him of their duty then. 


“ Here are the beardless boys I sent, 
And whispered to them my intent 
To free a struggling continent. 


“The marks upon this scroll will show 
Their words a hundred years ago. 


“Otis!” “No lesser death was given 
To him than by a bolt from heaven!” 
“Quincey!” He died betore he heard 


The echo of his thunder word.” 

“And these were stripling lads whom I 
Sent out to speak a nation’s cry, 

In ‘ glittering generality’ 

Of living words that cannot die: 


1 Many of the gentlemen named in the last verse but one 
were present at the dinner. 
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“john Hancock!” “Here.” “john Adams! 
Lehre. 

“ Paine, Gerry, Hooper, Williams!” ‘ Here.” 

“My Narragansett Ellery!” ‘ Here.” 

“Sam Adams, first of freemen!” ‘ Here.” 


““My beardless boys, my graybeard men, 
Summoned to take the fatal pen 
Which gave eternal rights to men, — 

All present, or accounted for.” 


I saw her scan again the scroll, — 

I heard her read again the roll; 

I heard her name her soldier son, 

Ward, called from home by Lexington. 

He smiled and laid his baton down, 

Proud to be next to Washington ! 

He called her list of boys and men 

Who served her for her battles then. 

From North to South, from East to West, 
He named her bravest and her best, 

From distant fort, from bivouac near: 
‘Brooks, Eustis, Cobb, and Thacher!” ‘“ Here.” 
Name after name, with quick reply, 

As twitched his lip and flashed his eye; 
But then he choked and bowed his head, — 
“Warren at Bunker Hill lies dead.” 


The roll was closed; he only said, 
“All present, or accounted for.” 
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That scroll is stained with time and dust; 
They were not faithless to their trust. 
“Tf those days come again, — if I 

Call on the grandsons, — what reply? 
What deed of courage new display 
These fresher parchments of to-day?” 


I saw her take the newer scroll, — 

I heard her read the whiter roll; 

And as the answers came, the while 

Our mother nodded with a smile: 

“Charles Adams!” “Here,  “Georze Ban- 
croft!” “Here.” 

“The Hoars!” “Both here.” “Dick Dana!” “ Here.” 

“Wadsworth!” “ He died at duty’s call.” 


“Webster!” ‘He fell as brave men fall.” 
“Everett!” “Struck down in Faneuil Hall.” 
“Sumner!” “A nation bears his pall.” 


“ Shaw, Abbott, Lowell, Savage!” ‘ All 
Died there, — to live on yonder wall!” 
“Come East, come West, come far, come near, — 
Lee, Bartlett, Davis, Devens!” ‘ Here.” 
“All present, or accounted for.” 


Boys, heed the omen! Let the scroll 
Fill as it may as years unroll; 
But when again she calls her youth 
To serve her in the ranks of Truth, 
May she find all one heart, one soul, — 
At home or on some distant shore, 

“ All present, or accounted for!” 

5 
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HARVARD AND YALE 


AT AN ALPHA DELTA DINNER AT MIDDLETOWN 
ConneEcCTIcuT, May, 1878 


WHEN Harvard woke in woodland wild, 
Our dear New England’s first-born child 
(Before her she had nary one), 

The damsel tried to break away ; 
Indeed she proved a little gay, 
Or Latitudinarian. 


The dear old mother did not grout; 

She never thought to scold or spite her; 
The only thing she cared about 
Was that when sister Yale came out, 

She should be laced a little tighter. 


The girls themselves no difference knew, — 
They laughed and joked, and quarrelled 
never. 
As loving sisters both they grew; 
And with each year’s Commencement new, 
They twine the crimson with the blue, 
Kiss and make friends, and will forever. 
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FOR FORTY YEARS 


AT THE ALPHA DELTA PHI CONVENTION, May 8, 1879 


For Forty Years 
Of mingled hopes and fears, — 
Of tales of battle, told with bated breath, 
Of peace, returning with her olive wreath, 
Of love, of joy, of sorrow, and of death! 


For suns will sink, and twilights melt away, 
Cool evenings hurry on, nor midnight stay, 
But at the summons of the morn e’en night grows 


gray, 
Stars fade from sight, and lo, the light, the day! 


Such change from day to night, 
From dark to light, 
Fills up the record of my forty years. 


For Forty Years 
You boys look forward on another page. 
The hall is dressed; the candles are not lit; 
The page is white, — the annals are not writ; 
The stage is set, the curtain pulled away, 
The actors dressed and ready for the play, 
And I for chorus stand ; 

Is it for me 

To say if it be farce or tragedy? 
What shall the dancers dance, or what the rage 
That heaves the history of the stormy age, 

For Forty Years? 
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Not mine! For Forty Years 
The stage is all your own; the page is yours, 
Of storm or peace, 
Of work or ease, 
Of winter tempests or of summer showers; 
Not mine to tell 
What hand shall work for woe, or what work well! 


Only this oracle for gathering strife, 
Only this lesson from a happy life; 


Who lives and works for Love 

The miracle shall prove; 

The Eternal Power is his, whate’er he do; 

Weakness is strength for him, and old things are 
made new, 

As he mounts higher on these rounds of time, 

His grasp more sure, his foot more quick to climb. 


Faster the race is run, 
As one by one 

Our selfish handicaps away we fling. 
Love works the miracle of youth, — 
Love speaks the oracle of truth; 
And they who prove 
The strength of love 

Grow younger and more young 
For Forty Years! 
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THE CALL, TO DINNER 


AT THE PHI BETA KAPPA MEETING OF 1884, — AFTER 
Mr Bayarp’s ApprREss1 


WHEN Nestor ended, ’mid the loud acclaim, 

As echoing plaudits sounded down the shore, 

If from the listening ranks some stripling came, 
And like some Oliver, demanded more, 

The graver chieftains of maturer age 

Half heard and half deferred his bold request; 
They bade each beardless youth, each hoary sage, 
Wait for the sequel till they ’d done the feast. 


For down the shore, by smoke and vapor hid, 
The cooks were basting while the spits went round, 
With savory porker or with savory kid, 

While bubbling gravy wasted on the ground. 


Phi Beta follows in this classic way, 
Postpones the sequel of the charmed discourse, 
At groaning tables breaks the passing day, 
And mingles wisdom with the second course. 


1 There was no poet. I was presiding, and invited the as- 
sembly to dinner in these words. 
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For gamesome kid, we roast the summer lamb; 
For heating wines we drink the cooling ice; 
Recall their boar’s meat in our savory ham; 

Then quicken memories, and exchange advice, — 
Tell the old stories of forgotten fields, 

And try the fortunes which the future yields. 


To rites like these, brethren, assemble all, — 
Leaving these seats, repair to yonder hall, 
And form procession at the marshal’s call. 
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AT COMMENCEMENT DINNER 
JuLy, 1889 


IT is not day, and yet the night is gone, 
Look eastward, —see! that is not black, but 
RE ee 
Cold gray, hard gray, dark gray; and yet if one 
Watches it, cold and hard, he hopes for day. 
Whiter and whiter, — see, the night is done! 
The stars are frightened, and they pale away. 
Color that— Color? Yes, ’neath Procyon. 
See the soft tinge, as new as it is old, 
That nameless yellow of which Homer told, 
And then, as those weird curtains are unrolled, 
Cloud mixed with cloud, fold tangled in with fold, 
That “ faint, peculiar tint of yellow green,” 
And there, the scarlet of the rays between, — 
Scarlet — no! crimson, flashing into gold, 
One sea of gold, and then the Sun! the Sun! 





The War 
Y 


TAKE THE LOAN 


COME, freemen of the land, 
Come meet the great demand, 
True heart and open hand, — 

Take the loan! 
For the hopes the prophets saw, 
For the swords your brothers draw, 
For liberty and law, 

Take the loan! 


Ye ladies of the land, 

As ye love the gallant band 

Who have drawn a soldier’s brand, 
Take the loan! 

Who would bring them what she could, 

Who would give the soldier food, 

Who would staunch her brothers’ blood, 
Take the loan! 


All who saw our hosts pass by, 

All who joined the parting cry, 

When we bade them do or die, 
Take the loan! 


‘ 
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As ye wished their triumph then, 

As ye hope to meet again, 

And to meet their gaze like men, 
Take the loan! 


Who would press the great appeal 

Of our ranks of serried steel, 

Put your shoulders to the wheel, 
Take the loan ! 

That our prayers in truth may rise, 

Which we press with streaming eyes 

On the Lord of earth and skies, 
Take the loan! 


May, 1861.1 
1 Written when people had to be persuaded as patriots to 


subscribe for a 7.30 loan! Those who did so are to-day’s 
millionaires. (October, 1900.) 


The War 


OLD FANEUIL HALL 


COME, soldiers, join a Yankee song, 
And cheer us, as we march along, 
With Yankee voices, full and strong, — 
Join in chorus all; 
Our Yankee notions here we bring, 
Our Yankee chorus here we sing, 
To make the Dixie forest ring 
With OLD FANEUIL HALL! 


When first our fathers made us free, 
When old King George first taxed the tea, 
They swore they would not bend the knee, 
But armed them one and all! 
In days like those the chosen spot 
To keep the hissing water hot, 
To steep the tea leaves in the pot, 
Was OLD FANEUIL HALL! 


So when, to steal our tea and toast, 
At Sumter first the rebel host 
Prepared to march along the coast, 
At Jeff Davis’ call, 
He stood on Sumter’s tattered flag, 
To cheer them with the game of brag, 
And bade them fly his Rebel Rag 
On OLD FANEUIL HALL! 
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But war’s a game that two can play; 

They waked us up that very day, 

And bade the Yankees come away 
Down South, at Abram’s call! 

And so I learned my facings right, 

And so I packed my knapsack tight, 

And then I spent the parting night 
In OLD FANEUIL HALL! 


And on that day which draws so nigh, 

When rebel ranks our steel shall try, — 

When sounds at last the closing cry 
“Charge bayonets all!” 

The Yankee shouts from far and near, 

Which broken ranks in flying hear, 

Shall be a rousing Northern cheer 
From OLD FANEUIL HALL! 


1862. 


The War 


ROD Ti fanouGH! 


COME, Freemen of the land, 
Come, meet the last demand, — 
Here’s a piece of work in hand; 
Put it through! 
Here’s a log across the way, 
We have stumbled on all day; 
Here’s a ploughshare in the clay, — 
Put it through! 


Here’s a country that’s half free, 
And it waits for you and me 
To say what its fate shall be; 

Put it through! 
While one traitor thought remains, 
While one spot its banner stains, 
One link of all its chains, — 

Put it through ! 


Hear our brothers in the field, 
Steel your swords as theirs are steeled, 
Learn to wield the arms they wield, — 
Put it through! 
Lock the shop and lock the store, 
And chalk this upon the door, — 
“We've enlisted for the war!” 
Put it through ! 
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For the birthrights yet unsold, 
For the history yet untold, 
For the future yet unrolled, 

Put it through! 
Lest our children point with shame 
On the fathers’ dastard fame, 
Who gave up a nation’s name, 

Put it through! 


1864. 
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THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
[A NEw VERSION OF AN OLD SonG] 


WHEN Abraham spends without measure, 
Sending armies and navies afar, 

Who fills up the chests of his treasure, 
Who tightens the sinews of war? 

Undaunted by danger or omen, 
*T is the In-ter-nal Revenue, 

That flaunts in the face of the foeman 
The flag of the Red, White, and Blue. 


Each stamp breaks a link of our fetters, 

Breaks chains that were tight round our necks. 
Hurrah for the red on our letters! 

Hurrah for the blue on our checks! 
Like the crimson blood of our bravest, 

Who are tracking the snow wastes through, 
Like the foam on the sea of our navies, 

Hurrah for the Red, White, and Blue! 


1864. 





Translations 


? 


A CHORUS FROM IPHIGENIA IN 
TAURIS 


STROPHE 


HALCYON, O Halcyon, 

Who by Pontus’ rocky shore 
Singest mournful evermore, 

In a song whose tones are clear 
If kindred sorrow lends an ear, 

Calling for thy husband lost, 
Brooding on the sea, — 

Wingless halcyon of the foam, 

I can grieve with thee. 

Grieving for the home I love, 
Longing for Diana’s shrine 
Where she dwells in Cynthian grove, 
Where purple fold and locks of gold 

Deck her form divine ; 

For the fragrant Daphne’s flowers ; 
For the olive’s fruitage sere, 
Precious gift of loved Latona, 
Mother of our goddess dear ; 


For the consecrated lake, 
6 
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Where their thirst her cygnets slake, 

And their refuge joyful take 

And their pean worship make, 
Where the green shore’s glad echoes ring, 
While to the Muses these melodious sing. 


ANTISTROPHE 


Oh, the tears, the streams of tears 
Which in sorrow-torrents fell 
When they forced me from my home, 
I shall aye remember well, — 
When the precious price was paid, 
When the oars in ocean played, 
And hostile barks the captives bore 
Seaward to this barbarous shore, 
Where we serve Atrides’ child, 
Sad priestess, who has never smiled 
In this altar-worship wild. 
For habit does not teach us 
In our sorrows to be glad; 
Their misery will reach us 
Through what time our lives we lead. 
This heavy fate of man shall never end, — 
Grief with his pleasure evermore shall blend. 


STROPHE II 


For you, our honored mistress, 
Shall the Argive’s fifty oars 

Struggle with the surge of ocean 
Till you see your native shores. 


Translations 20 


They shall flash and flash again, 
To the merry notes of Pan, 
While softer tones of Phcebus’ lyre 
Shall hasten to an end 
The weary days which bring your bark 
To Attic strand. 
I linger here deserted, — woe is me, 
But you shall cross the madly surging sea. 
The halyards high your sails in sky 
Broad display, 
And your ship before the tempest’s roar 
Flies away. 


ANTISTROPHE II 


Oh that through the ethereal course, 
Where the sun his radiance pours, 
I might hasten to those shores! 
Oh that, wing-borne o’er the foam, 
I might fly to my home! 
I would sing in chorus there 
Where the virgin goddess fair, 
Of happy birth, 
Welcomes throngs who eager press, 
With the prayer that she may bless 
Them on the earth, 
Where at the sacred shrine 
Of Locks of Gold, 
Her suitors vie with gifts divine, 
Rivals bold, 
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That her smiles may bless the prayer 

Which in reverence they bear 

To Latona, mother dear ; 

With apparel rich and rare 

Her downy cheek and golden hair 
They enfold. 
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* 


FROM HEINE 


MIDNIGHT rests upon the city 
Through whose shaded streets I go; 
An hour ago all smiled or sorrowed ; 
The hour is past, — they ’re dreaming now. 
Pleasure like a flower has faded ; 
Drained the wine-cup’s sparkling stream ; 
Grief’s fires, like the sun, are shaded, 
That the weary world may dream. 
Let it dream, then ! 
Let it dream! 


All my haste and all my anger, 
Shivering, broken, fly away, 
As I see the moon in slumber, 
Resting from her strife with day. 
Light as whispers, soft as starlight, 
Through all space my spirit goes, — 
Light as sound and still as starlight 
Visits men in their repose, 
In the secrets 
Of their dreams. 


Here a palace stands before me; 
Ha! its dreamer flies abroad! 
Craven, careworn, and remorse-worn, 
See him, trembling, seek his sword ! 
Hist! In flight a thousand coursers 
Bear him from his throne away, — 


‘ 
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Ha! He falls on earth, and yawning 
She engulfs him as her prey! 
God of vengeance, 
Let him dream! 


Everywhere the spirit enters: 
Ope we here the prison door, — 
Germany, thy sons are fettered 
For the love of thee they bore! 
Here the captive sleeps forgetful ; 
Does he dream of freedom now? 
Does he dream of battles over, 
Victory’s garland on his brow? 
God of Freedom, 
Let him dream! 


Yet a step, and here the cabin 
Of the tiller of the soil. 
To his slumber God has given 
Dreams which pay for daylight’s toil. 
Every seed which Morpheus scatters 
Gives a golden harvest birth, — 
Fills the dreamer’s little cottage 
With the treasures of the earth. 
God, who carest for the poor man, 
Let him dream! 


Here I pause to speak my blessing! 
Dearest, who art life to me, 

You are not my only loved one, — 
Freedom shares my heart with thee! 


Translations 


While the stainless doves of promise 
To your cradle blessings bore, 
Round me in my baby slumbers 


Pranced mad coursers wild for war. 


While I dream of Freedom’s eagles, 
Of the bold, unflinching eye, 
Dearest, in more peaceful slumbers 
You shall watch the butterfly. 
God of love, 
Oh, let her dream ! 
1843. 
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NEPTUNE DESCENDING 


THERE he sat high, retired from the seas ; 
There looked with pity on his Grecians beaten; 
There burned with rage at the god-king who slew 
them. 
Then he rushed forward from the rugged mountains, 
Quickly descending ; 
He bent the forests also as he came down, 
And the high cliffs shook under his feet. 
Three times he trod upon them, 
And with his fourth step reached the home he 
sought for. 


There was his palace, in the deep waters of the seas, 
Shining with gold, and builded forever. 
There he yoked him his swift-footed horses; 
Their hoofs are brazen, and their manes are 
golden. 
He binds them with golden thongs, 
He seizes his golden goad, 
He mounts upon his chariot and doth fly, — 
Yes! he drives them forth into the waves! 
And the whales rise under him from the depths, 
For they know he is their king; 
And the glad sea is divided into parts, 
That his steeds may fly along quickly; 
And his brazen axle passes dry between the waves. 
So, bounding fast, they bring him to his 
Grecians, 
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ADESTE FIDELES 


[I like to preserve this rendering of the Christmas Song. 
Two verses are by me, and two by my assistant and friend Rev. 
W. W. Newell. They were written for a Christmas Service of 1862. 
I do not know which are my verses, and he does not know which 
are his. ] 


APPROACH, O believers, singing your hosannas, 
O come in your triumph to Bethlehem. 
See your Redeemer lying in a manger, 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


Come and adore the light that shone in darkness, 
Son of the Highest, well beloved. 
Search for the Child, and when ye have found him 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


Sing hallelujah, angels bow before him, 
Seraph and cherub, exalt his name. 
Gloria, Glory to God in the highest. 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 


‘ 
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Hail to thee, Jesus, born to-day our Saviour, 
Jesus forever glorious; 
Word of the Father, Word of Life incarnate, 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, 
O come and adore him, the Saviour of men. 
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FROM MARTIAL 


COME and see our Spaniards, Lician, — 

Other lands shall never shame us; 
Come, and see my Bilbilis, 

Both for arms and horses famous. 
Come to craggy Vadavero; 

Come, and rest you in the groves 
Of my dainty, sweet Botrodes, 

Which the blithe Pomona loves, 
You shall bathe in warm Congedus, 

Which the water-nymphs environ, 
Or in freezing Salo cool you, 

Where we cool our blades of iron. 
Beasts and birds shall make your dinner, 
As you cross Vobisca’s meadows ; 

Golden Tagus shall refresh you, 
Underneath her leafy shadows. 


Are you thirsty? Here’s Dircenna, 
And Nemea’s melted snows ; 
Or when fierce December rages, 
And the Gallic north-wind blows, 
We ’ll go down to Tarragona, 
To Laletania repair, — 
You shall shoot the does with arrows, 
You shall shoot the wild boar there; 
The keeper shall bring home the stag, 
And you, on horseback, course the hare. 
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Far away be squabbling clients, 
Far away Liburnus, too; 
Not a dun shall break your slumbers, — 
You shall sleep the morning through. 
You shall hear no woman whimper, 
And no senator debate; 
Other men to bores shall listen, 
Others hear the fools dilate. 

You know how to taste the pleasure 
When your Sura wins his meed; 
We know how to keep the treasure, — 

How to live, and live indeed. 


From Sermons, Etc. 


[I took from Dr. Doddridge the hint of putting together in 
verses, at the end of a sermon, whatever there was to say. 

I have observed, in his case, that the verses are remembered, 
while the sermons are forgotten. ‘“ Therefore speak I unto them 
in parables.” | 


¥ 


ALL SOUS 


WHAT was his name? I do not know his name. 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came; 
Brought all he loved across the sea, 
To live and work for God — and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak, 
With horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side, 
And when his work was done, without memorial 
died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded out his fame ; 
He lived, he died. I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 

Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Builded by his hardened hands; 
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Only ten thousand homes, 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes; 
These are his monuments, and these alone, — 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some boundless sea 
Where thou, great God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod 
For me to break, 
Some handful of thy corn to take, 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the happy children of my God? — 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me! 
And though the body lie where ocean rolls, 
Father, count me among all faithful souls! 


From Sermons, Etc. 95 


“IN LOVE THE LIFE OF HEAVEN 
WE FOUND” 


I WENT to learned men and asked the way. 
The learned men were lost among their books; 
They bade me stand aside, for such as they 
For such as me had neither words nor looks. 


I went to churches, where beyond my sight 
Priests and their servants served great mystery ; 
Their waves of incense filled the arches’ height, 
Their waves of music swelled in harmony. 

But I stood all alone: and he and he 

Who led the great procession had no care for me. 


I left their church, and sought the street instead, 
To find a cripple crouched upon the ground. 

I took him to my home and called for aid, 
From palace and from hovel, all around. 

His wounds we tended and his hunger fed, — 
And lo! in love the life of heaven we found. 
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UNDER LAURELS AND MAPLES 


A THOUSAND sounds, and each a joyful sound: 
The dragon-flies are darting as they please; 

The humming-birds are humming all around; 

The clethra all alive with buzzing bees. 

Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

As laughing winds went rustling through the grove; 
And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 

And heard a thousand sounds of joy and love. 


And yet so dull I was, I did not know 

That He was there who all this love displayed ; 
I did not think how He who loved us so 
Shared all my joy, — was glad that I was glad; 
And all because I did not hear the word 

In English accents say, “It is the Lord.” 
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THE CARAVAN 


IN the rough chaparral I slept alone, — 

No roof above me, and the stones my bed. 

Alone I waked; no man had heard my groan, 

No whisper cheered me, and no guide had led. 

I wandered right and left away from man, 

And when the day was done, I was where I began. 


One morn I wakened to the cheer of song 

Of a great caravan which camped hard by; 

Shyly I joined the gay and happy throng, 

Which gladly took me in their company. 

They fed my hunger, and my wounds they bound ; 

I went with them, and Home and Heaven were 
found. 
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JEHOVAH LIVETH 


And though they say, The Lord liveth, surely they swear 
falsely. — Jeremiah v. 2. 


PRIESTS offer Sheba’s incense and sweet cane, 
Responding, each to each, “ Fehovah lives !” 
His car through death the maddened warrior 

drives, 

Raising the cry, “ Fekovah lives!” again; 

The watchmen at the gate their guard maintain, 

“ Fehovahk lives!” the countersign each gives. 

‘“ Yehovah lives !” the monarch cries, and strives 
With such a spell his sceptre to sustain ! 

Yet altar priests a hireling service give, 

And crimsoned warriors fight for fame and gold, 
The guards with tales of peace their lords 

deceive, 

Whose tyrant hands a blood-stained sceptre hold. 

Why with such lies the Lord of Nations grieve? 

In your false hearts Jehovah does not live ! 
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THE LORD OF THE VINEYARD 


WHO came at the eleventh hour, 
And to their tasks were true, 

And labored each as he had power, 
Received — each man his due. 


Who came when day was breaking bright, 
And labored all day through, 

Till evening melted into night, 
Received —each man his due. 


These looked at those, those looked at these, 
As from their Lord they came; 

The dues of those, the dues of these, 
They saw, were just the same. 


For those and these God’s children are, 
Born for eternity ; | 
Moments of time could not compare 
With lives which live for aye. 
And souls whose every hope is fixed above 
Have no less due from God than all a Father’s 
love. 
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*AS AS LITLE. CHL? 


“THOU must be born again!” O thou whose 
voice 
In thunder tones would visit all the earth, 
In lightning words would preach this heavenly 
birth, 
So men may weep where most they should rejoice, 
Go thou to Bethlehem, and see the child 
New born, beneath its mother’s beaming 
smile, — 
Look at thine own, and ponder there the while 
It laughs, for life alone exulting wild! 


That child, it has no memory of wrong; 
That child, it fears not coming days of woe; 
That child, it knows not that days come and go; 
That child knows not that hours are short or long! 
Better than thou to careworn, anxious men, 
That careless child will preach the “to be born 
again.” 
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ELI AND SAMUEL 


THE open vision ceases from the land, 
God’s word becomes more rare, and yet more 
rare; 
Eli, thine eyes wax dim! although thou stand 
In God’s own house, thou dost not see him 
there ! 
He speaks! list, Eli, to the precious word! 
Alas, that word is not for such as thee; 
Thy sealed ears no voice of God have heard, — 
Thy sluggard eyes no open vision see. 
Wherefore should not the lamp of God burn out? 
The seer of God is blind, and nothing sees ! 
Who shall light Israel through her clouds of doubt? 
Whom shall God call upon in nights like these? 
The priest dreams still of earth. Lo! God has 
smiled, 
And called on one like heaven,—a ministering 
child. 
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HAGAR DEPARTED 


GENESIS XXI. 9-21 


A MOTHER drives a mother from her home! 
With tears the patriarch sees that dawning day ; 
With tears the child receives an outcast’s doom; 
With tears his mother leads him far away! 


The desert welcomes those by men outcast; 
The desert sees her want and hears her cry, 

“ Beneath this parched shade, rest, child, thy last! 
Let not thy mother see her darling die! ” 


Tears are but dew-drops at gray morning-tide, 
And God has beams of love to dry them all; 

Deserts are wide, but his reign far more wide 
Who from the rock can bid the fountain fall. 


“ Hagar, arise! and bid thy boy arise! 

The orphan’s God, the widow’s helper, know! 
Tears flow not vainly from a mother’s eyes; 

See at thy feet the living waters flow! 
The desert echoes not in vain his cries; 

God hears him in the agony of woe, — 

God shall be with him wheresoe’er he go!” 
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PALM SUNDAY AND EASTER 


A ROADWAY carpeted with palms and flowers, 
A welcome shouted by the eager throng; 
A thousand voices sing in David’s song, 

‘““ Messiah comes, the nation’s king and ours! ” 


Shouts, songs, and palms! Yet, as the week goes by 
The shouts are silenced and the palms are dry, 
Till that last day, when blackness shrouds the sky, 
And those who shouted then to-day cry Cruczfy / 


A cold, dark morning, and a new-made tomb; 

Three weeping women groping through the gloom, 

To dress a corpse from which the life has gone. 

‘““ And who shall roll away for us the stone!” 

Only one streak of twilight, cold and gray, 

Whitens the east and gives a hope of day; 

But see, it mounts the heavens! ‘‘The Sun! the 
Sunt” 

See for the world Eternal Life begun. 
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PALM SUNDAY 


FATHER, I glory in the name of Son, 

Born of Thy Life, the child of Perfect Love. 
Grant that by all the world Thy will be done, 

As by Thine angels in the heavens above! 

Fed by Thy love from heaven from day to day 

’'T is in Thy name we go — in that we rest — 

By Thee forgiven, Father, when we stray, 

Strong in Thy strength and by Thy blessing blest. 


Thine is the Kingdom and the glory Thine, 
And Thine the Power, and what is Thine is mine. 


Marcu 18, 1894. 
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PLOUGHING AND REAPING 


THE ploughing of the Lord is deep, 
On ocean or on land; 

His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Master’s will; 

The kings and nations drag the plough 
His purpose to fulfil. 


They work His will because they must 
On hillside or on plain; 

The clods are broken into dust, 
And ready for the grain. 


Then comes the planting of the Lord, 
His kingdom cometh now; 

The ocean’s deepest depths are stirred, 
And all their secrets show. 


Where prophets trod His deserts broad, 
Where monarchs dragged the plough, 
Behold the seedtime of His word; 
The Sower comes to sow. 


1895. 
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AT HAND 


THE reign of God! His light and love and joy, 
In glad consent I take His guiding hand; 

In the bright sunshine where I live and move, 
This quickening impulse is His kind command. 


In Him Iam. In Him I move and live; 
He lives and moves and loves and is in me; 
Direct my thoughts, dear Father, let me give 
My heart, my voice, my strength, my all to 
Thee. 


Yes, — when I choose, I hear my Father’s voice, 
His word my conscience, and His joys my 
joys! 
Among the children of the King I stand; 
My God is here. His Kingdom is at hand! 
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FORWARD AND NOT BACK 


No! not to yesterdays or worn-out years, 

Not to old friends which God himself forgot. 
I hated them, I left their groans and tears, 

And they are gone forever: they are not. 


But for to-morrow and the Life Divine, — 

The life like God’s, so strong and glad and new, — 
What I can see in all this world of mine, 

What in His world of Duty I can do. 


This is my hope and joy, — to look before. 
The past is done; I care for that no more. 
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WHITSUNDAY 


HERE in the mountains, on this Pentecost, 
The Whispers of the Holy Spirit come. 
Nor in the distant city are they lost, 
Amid the noises of my far-off home. 


Here in the clear still air, as morning breaks, 
And birds and trees and flowers adore the day, 
In thousand thousand tongues the Spirit speaks, 
As in one chorus of delight they say, — 


““ Love is the whole, one life of heart with heart, 
Of mind with mind, and soul inspiring soul. 
For those who love, there’s no such word as ‘ part.’ 

Love, live and love, for Love is aye the whole.” 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., 
May, 1887. 
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ON A YOUNG PREACHER 


[From an old Hymn-Book.] 


PAUL, ere he preached, in lonely deserts strayed; 
Far from his race for three long years he stayed. 
If knowing nothing of mankind were all, 

Our new-fledged preacher were a second Paul. 


MARCH, 1841. 
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Sonnets, Etc. 
¢ 


Every one who is not a fool has written two sonnets. 
Spanish proverb. 


IF Johnson, Whitney, and John Walker let 
The words flow freely which describe my lot, 
You shall discern what was and what was not, 
That long-spun night I drank my Mocha late. 
Alas, those heated grains inoculate 
My blood with fevered fancies of the cup, 
Because fair Chloe bade me drink it up! 


Not so your fragrant draught of chocolate, 
Though all day long I saw your gracious smile, 
Which gave the cup with Aztec nectar filled, 
Dull brown below, all crowned with foamy white ; 

When day retired, and all men ceased from toil, 

And sought sweet sleep and her refreshment mild, 
I forgot cup and all and slept all night! 
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“SEND MET” 


NOT mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 
Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 
Not mine in union with celestial choirs 
To sound heaven’s trump, or strike the gentler 
wires ; 

Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 
Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 

But lesser worlds a Father’s kindness know; 
Be mine some simple service here below, — 
To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear ; 
Some widow in her agony to meet; 
Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 
To serve some child of thine, and so serve thee, — 
Lo, here am I! To such a work send me! 
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IN MEMORY OF FITZ 


WHO DIED IN HARNESS 


HERE, where he fell, our noble friend shall lie. 
Where the last course of willing life was run; 
Life’s work was ended and its duty done; 

So men should bury soldiers, where they die ! — 
Born from the blood of battle, with the name 
Which battle honored and which heroes gave, 

He leaves no memory of sloth or shame 
To be recounted by this sylvan grave. 

True to his master, to his service true, 

The work he had to do was finished well. 
So let these rustling Rhododendrons tell 

“FITz did the work that he was set to do.” 

Service is Royal when so truly tried, 
He lived obedient and obedient died. 


MATUNUCK, WASHINGTON Co.,, R. I. 
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SONNET 


To THE SHIP WHICH BROUGHT A Copy OF MICHAEL ANGELO’S 
STATUE OF CHRIST FROM ITALY TO AMERICA 


BARK after bark has sunk in gales like these, 

Facing the jealous West, as thou dost now. 

Still thou must breast each wave, nor shun the 
seas, 

Which beetle downward on thy westward prow. 

The great ‘‘Christ-bearer” quailed not: he, as 
thou, 

Left Italy to seek our Western shore; 

And, as another dove another olive bore, 

Seeing across the waste another promise-bow. 


Beat westward still! beat downward every wave! 
The Christ who gave our New World to the Old, 
E’en then his secret to his Michael told, 

And to his eye the sacred vision gave. 

Beat the waves down! let them his form behold 
Who are his “other sheep,” not of his early fold. 


ANTIQUARIAN HALL, WORCESTER. 
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WHITE, BLUE, AND GREEN. 


WHITE, blue, and green, —the whirling train 
Flies through the hills, across the plain. 

The varied landscape rushes by, 

With wood and snow and distant sky ; 

And still the powers that shift the scene 
Dress it in white and blue and green. 


No scarlet of the tropic zone, 

No purple of imperial rule ; 

The days of storm and blood are gone, — 
This world is calm, serene, and cool. 

White earth, blue sky, and spread between 
Forests of living evergreen. 


Ride on forever thus, in sooth, 

In snow-white innocence of youth, 
With heaven’s own blue above the scene 
Of life’s eternal evergreen. 


PROVIDENCE RAILWAY. 
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A VALENTINE 


My Lapy,— Gold and silver rust, 
And diamonds wear away to dust; 
These three alone eternal prove, 
In earth below and heaven above, — 
Faith, hope, and love. 


This vase, by Benvenuto wrought, 
This coronal of gold, 

These diamonds, from Golconda brought, 
Will tarnish and grow old. 

Such gifts as these my lady’s friend 

. In proof of friendship scorns to send; 

He sends what will eternal prove, 
Though rolling worlds forget to move, — 
A faithful servant's hopeful love. 
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ON THE TRAIN 


I 
[At the junction ; on the tender-step.| 


Bil. john, you're here too early; see, 
Here’s the schedule time. 
Four full minutes here to wait, 
Or we smash the downward freight! 


Fohn. Bill, I know it, and I try 
To hold her back; she seems to fly! 
Steam will make, and coal will burn, 
Water boil, and drivers turn. 
All ahead of time, —and I 
And you know why! 


II 
[ At the drawbridge ; on the tender-step, as before. | 


Bill, All ahead of time again; 
We shall smash the local train! 
Thunder! John, the devil’s in it; 
See the watch, — six, seven minute ! 


Fohn. Don't you think I know it, Bill? 
Do you think we have our will? 
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Fohn. 
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She will go, and nothing hinders, 
Though the piston fly to flinders. 
She will fly, — and you and I, 
Bill, we know the reason why! 


Hil 


[At the station. | 


Nothing hinders, nothing blocks; 
All ahead of cards and clocks! 
How the boss will swear, I know, 
When upstairs he hears her blow! 
Good for boss, if he discover 
Boss can’t part a girl and lover. 


See her standing at the door, — 
See her run along the floor. 


There! John baggage-man has found her; 


See him throw his arms around her. 
If you thought the boy would miss her, 
See him catch her up and kiss her. 


Now the boss and you and I 
Know what makes the piston fly, — 
We know why! 
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ON: THE AULOCKATL Ss HIGH TEIH 
BIRTHDAY 


HE taught me my geology; 
From him I knew 
How, in their rabble rout, 
The crazy crew 
Of giants threw 
Their pudding and their plums about. 


He taught me modesty ; 
In sitting at his feet 
I said that I 
Would never try 
Dobe 
As funny as is he. 
And this, dear “ Critic,” will account for me. 


And how to breakfast he 
Has taught the world, — to be 
Wise in such wise as Wisdom’s self is wise; 
Yet playful, kind, and true; 
To mingle old and new, 
And well the mixture brew; 
With fittest reason 
The bowl to season, 
Then ladle out, profuse, for me and you. 
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But when the war-cloud growls and lowers 
Above the land, 
He takes command, 
And shows the coward how to try, 
And shows the bravest how to die; 
Tyrtzeus sings, and cheers his boys and ours! 


Blessings and thanks and praise, 

In stumbling verse, in sweetest lays ; 
And if grief come 

Even to a prophet-poet’s home, 

To him some measure of the peace and faith, 
The hope and strength which conquer death, 
Which, in our darker days, 

With all a poet’s prophecy, 
And all a prophet’s poetry, 
And all a wise man’s wisdom, he 
Has sent to comfort you and me. 


For the “Critic,” August, 1889. 
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{I was in England when 7ruth offered a prize for a sequel to 
the ballad which describes De Lorge’s rude treatment of his lady, 
when she had thrown her glove down into the lion’s arena. 

Mr. Browning closes his version with these lines : — 


“ For De Lorge, he made women with men vie, 
Those in wonder and praise, these in envy; 
And in short stood so plain a head taller 
That he wooed and won — How do you call her? 
The beauty, that rose in the sequel 
To the king’s love, who loved her a week well ; 
And ’t was noticed he never would honor 
De Lorge (who looked daggers upon her) 
With the easy commission of stretching 
His legs in the service, and fetching 
His wife, from her chamber, those straying 
Sad gloves she was always mislaying, 
While the king took the closet to chat in, — 
But of course this adventure came pat in; 
And never the king told the story, 
How bringing a glove brought such glory, 
But the wife smiled, —‘ His nerves are grown firmer — 
Mine he brings now and utters no murmur!’” 


I wrote the following verses : —] 


THE LADY (AND THE “LION 


THE lady knew that she was snubbed, and instant 
left the court, 

And with her Baedeker in hand she found the 
nearest port. 

O captain bold, —the lady said,—sail quick to 
Afric’s sand, 

And I will live where Evan Smith and lions paw 
the sand. 
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With a lion’s whelp for her Lady-Help she led 
a happy life, 

And thanked the stars and the planet Mars, she 
was not De Lorge’s wife. 


The whelp grew big until he was of full Van- 
Amburg size, 

And any showman in the world would say he was 
a prize. 

One day he trod on a rusty thorn, and drove it 
in so hard 

That all he could do was to hobble home, and 
show it to his pard. 

And that lady born pulled out the thorn with her 
lovely little hand, 

And put court-plaster on the wound, and washed 
away the sand. 


Then the lady took him back to France, and joined 
John Sanger’s show; 

And the king and court sat round above, and they 
performed below. 

And when the Lion kissed her thrice and patted 
her on the head, 

The King, delighted, said that she his only son 
should wed. 

And this is the way, the minstrels say, that she 
became the queen; 

And every day De Lorge, they say, has her 
Majesty’s boots to clean. 
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MY GOLD MINE 


[A poem which I will give to any one who will put it in rhyme.] 


A SPANISH soldier passed this way, 
Hot, tired, wretched ; 
His head was bare, his feet were sore, 
And his breast-plate and his morion hung 
Upon the beast he led. 
He dipped up the sand with his hands, 
He kicked it with his feet, — 
And all the time he muttered, 
“Oro, oro, — Nada, nada” 
(Gold, gold, —there is no gold). 


Hot and tired, he sat under the pines, 
And from his haversack 

He took his last Cuban orange, — 
This at least was golden. 
He sucked it dry, 

And threw the skin and seeds away. 


Then the Furies drove him forward, 
And he tramped on, upon his way, 
Bending his head down to look at the sand, 
Kicking it with his feet, and grumbling as he 
walked, 
““Nada, nada, — Oro, oro” 
(Gold, gold, — there is no gold). 
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I came this way 
Three hundred years after him, and more; 
I was not looking for gold, — 
I knew there was no gold here. 
I was looking for the sky, and I found it. 
I had escaped from my winter prison, 
Where the sky is gray; 
Here I found a home for my bride 
Where the sky is blue. 


Where the Spanish tramp had thrown away 
The skin and seeds of his orange in the hummock, 
There had grown a jungle of orange-trees. 
I cut off the fragrant flowers 
To take to my sweetheart, 
To make a nosegay for our wedding 
In her frozen prison. 


By the hummock I made my home, 
And here I brought my bride, 
Away from her prison; 
Here she lives with me, and here my children 
live, — 
We do not live in prison. 


I budded the orange-trees 
With the shoots of other orange-blossoms, 
Which my sweetheart brought from her prison. 
I screened them from the sun; 
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I hoed away the weeds from around the roots, 
And the buds grew, 
And the trees grew, — you can see them, — 
There — and there — and there! 


Stranger, eat the fruit, 
There is more than enough for all. 

These are the true glories of the Hesperides; 
For these Alcides sailed ; 

These are the true apples of gold. 


My boys pick all the fruit which no one eats; 
They send it North upon the rail, 
To the poor wretches who live in the frozen 
prisons. 


Stranger, here is the draft 
Which those people in ice have sent for it. 
Do you understand the writing, stranger? 
I shall give it to my wife here. 
It means that her golden fruit has brought her 
What the Spanish tramp did not find. 
She is my Danae, 
And it will fill her lap with gold. 


ORONADA, SOTO CouNTY, FLORIDA, 
April 1, 1891. 
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ADRIAN BLOCK’S SONG 


[The glory of the Rhode Island flora is in its magnificent dis- 
play of rhododendron maximus. ‘This noble plant appears to no 
more advantage than in the swamps of Rhode Island. There is 
a covert crowded with it, within a mile of my own Rhode Island 
home, to which Aladdin might have been proud to take the 
daughter of the Emperor of China. 

The supposition, therefore, that Adrian Block named Rhode 
Island from its display in July of these beautiful flowers is not 
without foundation in natural history. It is quite as likely a sup- 
position as any other which has been offered for the origin of the 
modern name of the island and the State.] 


Hard a port! Now close to shore sail ! 
Starboard now, and drop your foresail ! 
See, boys, what yon bay discloses, 
What yon open bay .discloses ! 
Where the breeze so gently blows is 
Heaven’s own land of ruddy roses. 


Past the Cormorant we sail, 

Past the rippling Beaver Tail 
Green with summer, red with flowers, 
Green with summer, fresh with showers, 
Sweet with song and red with flowers, 
Is this new-found land of ours! 


Roses close above the sand, 
Roses on the trees on land, 
I shall take this land for my land, 
Rosy beach and rosy highland, 
And I name it Roses Island! 
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EMANCIPATION 


SIXTY full years, if next September come, 
Since I was sitting in my attic room; 

I knew six weeks of holiday were done, 

I knew the work of manhood was begun. 


For sixty years to live at some one’s cry, 

“Go there, my Figaro!” “Come here, my boy! 
‘Sleep on your arms, to march at some alarm, 
List! if the Redcoats land at Phipps’s Farm.” 


” 


For sixty years! And now the trumpets cease. 
Was not my last appeal the cry for Peace? 
Life’s bondage over! See there the silent sign! 
Quiet for you, my boy, along the line! 


PHILADELPHIA, 1899. 
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Nicolette and Aucassin 
e 


{In the summer of 1873 I wrote a little book called “In His 
Name,” which is published in Volume III. of this series. I was 
to furnish the copy in October to the London firm of Sampson, 
Marston, & Low, for the purpose of securing an English copy- 
right; and I did so. The American edition was to be published 
in December, as what we then called a “ prime,” to the subscrib- 
ers to the magazine O/d and New, of which I was the editor. A 
“prime ” meant that all people who should pay their subscription 
before the end of the year were to receive this book as a bribe, or 
present. 

Before the book went to press I was notified from the office 
that it was not long enough, and I patched in the eighth chapter 
to fill out the proper number of pages. That chapter does not 
appear in the English edition. The reader who will turn back to 
it will see that it contains a considerable fragment from the very 
old story of “ Nicolette and Aucassin.” I had this story at hand 
in the Bzbliothegue Bleue, and at that moment I little thought 
that “ Nicolette and Aucassin” was to be for twenty-five years 
a subject of much interest to critics, philologists, and novelists. 
But, as it happened, Mr. Pater, in his article called ‘Two Early 
French Stories,” had called attention to this well-nigh forgotten 
story, as a valuable illustration of simplicity of narrative. And 
from that time to this, ‘ Nicolette and Aucassin ” has been, I may 
say, quite the central subject of criticism and discussion among 
English, French, and German students, not only of the Romance 
languages, but of a method of fiction. 

The old texts have been well studied, and sundry and various 
new translations from them have been made. It would be fair to 
say that “ Nicolette and Aucassin” or “ Aucassin and Nicolette” 
makes a considerable subject in the chapter of literary criticism 
of the end of the century. 
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With all this, I had, and have, nothing to do. In fact, such 
criticism is so much out of my line that it was long before I knew 
that I had made the first translation into English, in this century, 
of a book which was destined to be translated many times. 

There is a translation into elaborate and cumbrous verse 
made as early as 1786 in London. I think that is the earliest 
rendering in English, but, as I say, as to that matter I am by no 
means well informed. The leading book in the English language 
is now Mr. Bourdillon’s learned and careful study. Mr. Andrew 
Lang has made “a poet’s translation.” And Mr. Pater says, in 
editing his own article, that the reader should consult Vernon 
Lee’s chapter on “ The Out-door Poetry” in Zuphorion. Ihave 
given a partial index to the modern literature of the book in 
Messrs. Appleton’s new edition. 

In the next year, 1874, I printed in successive parts, in Old 
and New, the whole story, substantially in the form in which the 
reader has it now.] 


I 


WHO will listen yet again 
To the old and jovial strain, — 
The old tale of love that’s always new? 
She’s a girl that’s fair as May; 
He’s a boy as fresh as day; 
And the story is as gay as it is true. 


II 


Who will hear the pretty tale 
Of my thrush and nightingale, — 
Of the dangers and the sorrows that they met? 
How he fought without a fear, 
For his charming little dear, — 
Aucassin and his loving Nicolette? 
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¢ JOO! 


For, my lords, I tell you true 
That you never saw or knew, 
Man or woman so ugly or so gray, 
Who would not all day long, 
Sit and listen to the song 
And the story that I tell you here to-day. 


Now you must know, my lords and my ladies, 
that the Count Bougars de Valence chose to make 
war with the Count Garin de Beaucaire. And the 
war was so cruel that the count never let one day 
go by but that he came thundering at the walls 
and barriers of the town, with a hundred knights 
and with ten thousand men-at-arms, on foot and 
on horseback, who burned all the houses, and stole 
all the sheep, and killed all the people that they 
could. 

Now the Count Garin de Beaucaire was very 
old, and was sadly broken with years. He had 
used his time very ill, had the Count de Beau- 
caire. And the old wretch had no heir, either 
son or daughter, except one boy, whose name was 
Aucassin. 

Aucassin was gentle and handsome. He was 
tall and well made. His legs were good, and his 
feet were good; his body was good, and his arms 
were good. His hair was blond, a little curly. 
His eyes were like gray fur, for they were near 
silver and near blue, and they laughed when you 
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looked at them. His nose was high and well 
placed. His face was clear and winning. Yes, and 
he had everything charming, and nothing bad, 
about him. But this young man was so wholly 
conquered by love (who conquers everybody) that 
he would not occupy himself in any other thing. 
He would not be a knight: he would not take 
arms; he would not go to the tourneys; he would 
not do any of the things he ought to do. 

His father was very much troubled by this, and 
he said to him one morning, — 

“My son, take your arms, mount your horse, 
defend your country, protect your people. If they 
only see you in the midst of them, this will give 
them more courage: they will fight all the better 
for their lives and their homes, for your land and 
mine.” 

“Father,” said Aucassin, “why do you say this 
to me? 

“May God never hear my prayers, if I ever 
mount horse, or go to tourney or to battle, before 
you have yourself given to me my darling Nico- 
lette, —- my sweetheart whom I love so dearly.” 

“My son,’ said the father to him, “this can- 
not be. 

“Give up forever your dreams of this captive 
girl, whom the Saracens brought from some strange 
land, and sold to the viscount here. 

“He trained her; he baptized her; she is his 
god-child. 
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“Some day he will give her to some brave fellow 
who will have to gain his bread by his sword. 

“But you, my son, when the time comes that 
you wish to take a wife, I will give you some king’s 
daughter, or at least the daughter of a count. 

‘There is not in all France a man so rich that 
you may not marry his daughter, if you choose.” 

So said the old man. But Aucassin replied, — 

“Alas, my father! there is not in this world 
the principality which would not be honored, if 
my darling Nicolette, my sweetest, went to live 
there. 

“If she were queen of France or of England, if 
she were empress of Germany or of Constanti- 
nople, she could not be more courteous or more 
gracious; she could not have sweeter ways or 
greater virtues.” 


[Now they sing it.] 


All the night and all the day 
Aucassin would beg and pray, — 

“Oh, my father! give my Nicolette to me.” 
Then his mother came to say, 

‘“What is it that my foolish boy can see?” 


“Nicolette is sweet and gay.” 


‘“‘But Nicolette’s a slave. 
If a wife my boy would have, 
Let him choose a lady fair of high degree.” 
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“Oh, no! my mother, no! 

For I love my darling so! 

Her face is always bright, 

And her footstep’s always light; 

And I cannot let my dainty darling go. 
No, mother dear, she rules my heart; 
No, mother dear, we cannot part.” 


[Mow they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.) 


When the Count Garin de Beaucaire saw that 
he could not drag Nicolette out from the heart of 
Aucassin, he went to find the viscount, who was 
his vassal; and he said to him, — 

“ Sir Viscount, we must get rid of your god- 
child Nicolette. 

“Cursed be the country where she was born! 
for she is the reason why I am losing my Aucassin, 
who ought to be a knight, and who refuses to do 
what he ought to do. 

“Tf I can catch her, I will burn her at the stake 
and I will burn you too.” 

“My lord, replhed the viscount, “Iam very 
sorry for what has happened; but it is no fault of 
mine. 

“T bought Nicolette with my money; I trained 
her; I had her baptized; and she is my god-child. 

“IT wanted to marry her to a fine young man of 
mine, who would gladly have earned her bread 


for her, which is more than your son Aucassin 
could do. 
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“But, since youf wish and your pleasure are 
what they are, I will send this god-child of mine 
away to such a land, in such a country, that Aucas- 
sin shall never set his eyes upon her again.” 

“See that you do so!.” cried the Count Garin 
to the viscount, “or great misfortunes will come 
to you.” 

So saying, he left his vassal. 

Now the viscount had a noble palace, of high 
walls, surrounded by a thickly planted garden. 
He put Nicolette into one of the rooms of this 
palace, in the very highest story. 

She had an old woman for her only companion, 
with enough bread and meat and wine, and every- 
thing else that they needed, to keep them alive. 

Then he fastened and concealed the door, so 
that no one could go in; and he left no other 
opening but the window, which was very narrow 
and opened on the garden. 


[Now they sing it.] 


Nicolette was put in prison; 
And a vaulted room, 

Wonderfully built and painted, 
Was her prison-home. 


The pretty maiden came 

To the marble window-frame: 
Her hair was light, 
Her eyes were bright, 
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And her face was a charming face to see. 
No; never had a knight a maid 
With such a charming face to see. 


She looked into the garden close, 
And there she saw the open rose, 
Heard the thrushes sing and twitter, 
And she sang in accent bitter, 
“Oh! why am I a captive here? 
Why locked up in cruel walls? 
Aucassin, my sweetheart dear, 
Whom my heart its master calls, 
I have been your sweetheart for this livelong 
year: 
That is why I’ve come 
To this vaulted room; 
But by God, the son of Mary, no! 
I will not be captured so, 
If only I can break away, and go.” 


[Wow they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


So Nicolette was put in prison, as you have just 
heard; and soon acry and noise ran through the 
country that she was lost. Some said that she had 
run away: others said that the Count Garin de 
Beaucaire had killed her. 

All in despair at the joy which this news seemed 
to cause to some people, Aucassin went to find the 
viscount of the town. 

“Lord Viscount,” he asked him, “what have 
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you done with Nicolette, my sweetest love, the 
thing in all the world which I love best? 

“You have stolen her! 

“ Be sure, viscount, that, if I die of this, the blame 
shall fall on you. 

“For surely it is you who tear away my life in 
tearing away my darling Nicolette!” 

“Fair sir,’ answered the viscount, “do let this 
Nicolette alone, for she is not worthy of you. She 
is a slave whom I have bought with my denzers ; 
and she must serve as a wife to a young fellow of 
her own state, to a poor man, and not to a lord 
like you, who ought to marry none but a king’s 
daughter, or at least a count’s daughter. 

‘What should you be doing for yourself, if you 
did make a lady of this vile creature, and marry her? 

“Then would you be very happy indeed, very 
happy ; for your soul would abide forever in hell, 
and never should you enter into paradise.” 

“Into paradise?” repeated Aucassin, angrily. 
“ And what have I to do there? I do not care to 
go there if it be not with Nicolette, my sweetest 
darling whom I love so much. 

“Into Paradise? And do you know who those 
are that go there,— you who think it is a place 
where I must wish to go? They are old priests, 
old cripples, old one-eyed men, who lie day and 
night before the altars, sickly, miserable, shivering, 
half naked, half fed, dead already before they die. 
These are they who go to paradise; and they are 
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such pitiful companions that I do not desire to go 
to paradise with them. 

“But to hell would I gladly go; for to hell go 
the good clerks, and the fair knights slain in battle 
and in great wars, the brave sergeants-at-arms, and 
the men of noble lineage; and with all these would 
I gladly go.” 

“Stop!” says the viscount. “ All which you 
can say, and nothing at all, are exactly the same 
thing. Never shall you see Nicolette again. 

“What you and I may get for this would not be 
pleasant, if you still will be complaining. 

“We all might be burned by your father’s com- 
mand, — Nicolette, you, and I myself into the 
bargain.” 

“ Despair!” said Aucassin to himself. And he 
left the viscount, who was quite as much disturbed 
as he. 

[Mow they sing it. ] 
Then Aucassin went home; 
But his heart was wrung with fear 
By the parting from his dainty dear, 
His dainty dear so fair, 
Whom he sought for everywhere; 
But nowhere could he find her, far or near. 


To the palace he has come, 

And he climbs up every stair: 
He hides him in his room, 

And weeps in his despair. 
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“Oh, my Nicolette!” said he, 
“So dear and sweet is she! 
So sweet for that, so sweet for this, 
So sweet to speak, so sweet to kiss, 
So sweet to come, so sweet to stay, 
So sweet to sing, so sweet to play, 
So sweet when there, so sweet when here, 
Oh, my darling! Oh, my dear! 
Where are you, my sweet, while I 
Sit and weep so near to die, 
Because I cannot find my darling dear?” } 


[Wow they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


Now, while Aucassin was mourning thus in his 
room, always grieving for Nicolette his love, the 
Count Bougars de Valence was keeping up his war 
against the Count Garin de Beaucaire. 

He had drawn out his footmen and his horsemen 
to assault the castle; and the defendants of the 
castle seized their arms to meet him, and ran to the 
gates and walls where they thought the besiegers 
would attack. The people of the town followed 
the knights and the sergeants: they mounted the 


1 The original is very pretty, and can be guessed out, even 
by the unlearned reader :— 
“ Nicolete biax esters, 
Biax venir et biax alers, 
Biax déduis et dous parlers, 
Biax borders et biax jouers, 
Biax baisiers, biax acolers.” 
Biax is beata. 
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ramparts, and poured down a storm of quarrels 
and javelins. 

In the very most terrible moment of the assault, 
the Count Garin de Beaucaire came into the room 
where Aucassin was grieving in his sorrow for his 
sweet darling, Nicolette. 

“Oh, my boy!” he said, “what are you doing 
here while your castle is besieged, good and strong 
though it be? Do you know that, if you lose it, 
you are disinherited? Boy, take your arms, mount 
your horse, defend your lands, and lead your men 
to battle. As soon as they see you in the midst 
of them, they will bravely defend their homes and 
their lives, your lands and mine. You are tall and 
strong; and you ought to show that you are.” 

“Father,” replied Aucassin, “what are you talk- 
ing about? May God refuse me all that I may 
ever ask him, if I consent to be made a knight, to 
mount a horse, or to go to fight, before you have 
given me Nicolette, my darling sweetheart!” 

“Boy,” replied his father, “this cannot be. I 
had rather be disinherited, and lose all I have, than 
that you should have her for your wife.” 

On this the Count Garin de Beaucaire turned 
away. But Aucassin called him back, and said to 
him, ‘‘ Come, father, I beg you! I have one con- 
dition to propose to you.” 

“What is that, dear boy?” 

“Tt is this. I will take my arms, I will mount 
my horse, and I will do my duty bravely, on con- 
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dition that if God bring me out of the battle un- 
hurt you will let me see my darling sweetheart, 
Nicolette, and embrace her. There shall be time to 
say two or three words to her, and to kiss her once.” 
“T grant it willingly,” said the father; and he 
went away. 
[Wow they sing it.] 


Not diamonds bright, or heaps of gold, 
Would give to you such bliss 

As blessed this boy when he was told 
The way to earn a kiss. 


They quickly brought him arms of steel, 
His helmet and his crest; 

Upon his head the helmet laced ; 
And then a double hauberk braced 
Across his breast. 


He springs upon his charger white ; 

And when he glances on his feet 

His greaves are tight and silver bright: 

His darling dear he thinks upon; 

He spurs his war-horse fleet, 

And rushes straight before him down 
To the fight. 


[Here they speak tt, and talk it, and tell it.] 


Aucassin was armed, then, as you have heard. 

How bright his shield as it hung from his neck! 
how well his helmet fitted his head! and how his 
sword clanged, hanging upon his thigh! 
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The young man was tall, strong, handsome, and 
well armed. His horse was swift; and he was 
soon at the castle-gate. 

Now, do not go and think that he was thinking 
the least in the world of capturing oxen or cows 
or goats! No, nor of giving mortal blows to the 
knights or the other soldiers of Count Bougars de 
Valence ! 

Oh, no, not he! He had something else in his 
head and in his heart; for he was thinking of 
Nicolette, his darling sweetheart. So he even for- 
got to hold up his reins; and his horse, as soon 
as he once felt the spurs, carried him in full mzélée 
into the very middle of his enemies. 

They were overjoyed at such luck. They sur- 
rounded him, and seized his lance and his shield, 
and, as they led him away prisoner, began to ask 
each other with what death they would make him 
aici 

“ Alas!” said Aucassin to himself, “these are 
my mortal enemies, who are leading me away to 
eut off my head. But, if my head is cut off, I 
shall never be able to speak again to Nicolette, my 
darling sweetheart.” 

Then he added, ‘‘I still have my good sword. I 
am mounted on a strong horse. If he does not 
save me from the mélée, it is because he never 
loved me, and then may God never help him!” 

So he grasped his sword in his hand, and drove 
his spurs into his horse’s side again, and struck to 
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right, and struck -to left, and cut and thrust. At 
every blow he chopped off heads and arms, and all 
around him he made the place bloody and empty, 
as a boar does when he is assailed by dogs in a 
forest. Ten knights were thus maimed, and seven 
others were wounded. Then he withdrew at once 
from the mélée with his horse at full gallop, still 
grasping his sword in his hand. 

Now the Count Bougars de Valence had heard 
they had captured his enemy Aucassin, and that 
they were going to hang him. He came up there 
at just this moment. Aucassin recognized him, 
and struck him a heavy blow with his sword full 
on his helmet, so that it was crushed down upon 
his head, and he fell stunned upon the ground. 
Then the young man took him by the hand to help 
him up, and as soon as he could stand, took him 
by the nose-piece of his helmet, and led him, with- 
out more ado, to his father, the Count Garin de 
Beaucaire, to whom he said, — 

“ Father, here is your enemy, who has fought so 
long against you, and done you so much mischief. 
This war which he has made against you has lasted 
now for twenty years, and no one has been able 
to bring it to a good end. But I hope it is fin- 
ished to-day.” 

‘““Dear son,” replied the old count, “such feats 
of youth as this are worth much more than your 
foolish loves.” 

“Father,” replied Aucassin, “do not begin to 
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preach to me, I beg you. Think, rather, of keep- 
ing the promise which you gave to me.” 

‘“What promise, my dear boy?” 

“What! have you already forgotten it, my 
father? By my head! forget it who will, I shall 
remember it. What! my father, do you not re- 
member that when I consented to arm myself and 
go and fight this count’s people, it was on condi- 
tion that, if God should bring me out of the battle 
unhurt, you would let me see my darling sweet- 
heart, Nicolette, and say two or three words to 
her, and kiss her once? As you promised this, 
my father, so you must perform.” 

“| hear,” replied’ the. count: “but Ido not 
understand. It is impossible that I ever promised 
anything so foolish. Why, if your Nicolette was 
here, I should burn her without pity, and you 
yourself might expect the same fate.” 

“Ts that all, my father?” said Aucassin. 

“Yes, replied the count, 

‘“Certes,’ replied the boy, “I ani very sorry to 
see a man of your age such a liar!” 

Then he turned towards the Count de Valence, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Count de Valence, are you not 
my prisoner?” 

“ Certainiy.” 

“Give me your hand, then, I beg you.” 

“Gladly,” replied the count; and he placed his 
hand in Aucassin’s. 

Aucassin replied, “‘ Count de Valence, pledge me 
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your faith, that whenever you have the wish or the 
power to shame my father or to hurt him, in his 
person or in his goods, you will do so.” 

“ Pardieu, sir! do not mock me, but name my 
ransom. Ask for gold or silver, horses or palfreys, 
dogs or birds, and I will try to give you what you 
ask. This is another thing.” 

“What!” cried Aucassin, ‘“do you not own 
yourself my prisoner?” 

“Indeed I do,” cried the Count de Bougars. 

“Well, if you will not take the oath I demand, 
your head shall fly off.” 

“Enough! I take the oath you exact,” said the 
count, quickly. 

Then Aucassin ordered a horse for him, mounted 
another, and led him to a place of safety. 


[Wow they sing it.] 


Now when the Count Garin 
Finds out that Aucassin 
His darling sweet 
Will not forget, 
His darling of the charming face, 
He claps him in a dungeon, 
In a cellar underground, 
All walled in with heavy stones, 
Built double thick around; 
And my wretched Aucassin 


So sad as now had never been. 
Lo 
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“Oh, my darling Nicolette!” 
In his misery said he, 
“My darling dear of charming face, 
My darling fleur de lis, 
My darling sweeter than the grape, 
My darling, list to me, 
Imprisoned in this horrid place. 


“The other day a pilgrim gray 
From Limousin had made his way, 
And on the straw the poor man lay, 
So sick was he, and near to die. 
But Nicolette passed by his door. 
The pilgrim heard my darling’s feet 
Pit-pat across the floor ; 
He saw my darling’s little cloak, 
Her cape so white, her ermine bright; 
And though no word she spoke, 
Yet, when he saw my darling sweet, 
The poor old pilgrim raised his head, 
And, cured by her, he left his bed, 
And took his staff, and took his way, 
And found his home once more. 


“Oh, darling dear! oh, fleur de lis! 
So sweet to come, so sweet to stay, 
So sweet to sing, so sweet to play, 
So sweet for that, so sweet for this, 
So sweet to speak, so sweet to kiss, 
Who is there who my love can see, 
And hate a girl so sweet as she? 
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For you, dear child, your love is bound 
In this dungeon underground: 
Here they will see me die alone 

For you, my fleur de lis!” 


[Mow they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.| 


Aucassin was thrown into prison, as you have 
just heard. And Nicolette, on her part, was still 
in the vaulted room, imprisoned also. 

It was in the summer-time in the month of May, 
when the days are so warm, and so long, and so 
full of light, and the nights so sweet and so serene. 
Nicolette lay in her bed, and saw the moon shine 
clear through the window, and heard the nightin- 
gale sing among the trees of the garden. She re- 
membered Aucassin, the friend she loved so well, 
and she began to sigh tenderly. Then she thought 
upon the deadly hatred of the Count Garin de 
Beaucaire, and she knew that she was lost if she 
remained in this room, and that her dear 
Aucassin would be lost also if he remained in his 
dungeon. 

Then she looked at the old woman who was set 
to guard her, and she saw that she was asleep. 
Nicolette rose quickly, threw a fine silk mantle 
which she had saved over her shoulders, took the 
sheets and coverlet of her bed, made of them as 
long arope as she could, and tied it to the window- 
post. When she had done this, she seized it with 
both hands, one above, and one below, and slid 
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down upon the turf, which was covered with 
dew. 

Thus she descended into the garden. 

Nicolette’s hair was blond, fine, and curly; her 
eyes were soft and laughing; her complexion was 
fair and fresh; her nose high and well placed; her 
lips were redder than cherries and roses in sum- 
mer-time, and her teeth white and small. You 
could span her little waist with your two hands; 
and the daisies which she broke when she stepped 
upon them, as they fell back upon her ankles, 
seemed black against her feet, so fair was this girl. 

She went to the garden-gate and opened it; she 
walked through the streets of Beaucaire by the 
light of the moon, and strayed here, and strayed 
there, till she found the tower in which was her 
sweetheart, Aucassin. Now, this tower had loop- 
holes in it on each side. 

Nicolette crept in behind one of the pillars, and 
wrapped herself in her mantle, and thrust her 
blond head into one of the crevices, so that she 
could hear the voice of her dear Aucassin, who 
was weeping within bitterly, in great grief for the 
loss of his darling sweetheart, who was absent from 
his eyes. And when Nicolette had heard him, she 
resolved to speak to him, in turn. 


[Vow they sing it.] 
Nicolette, of lovely face, 


Rested in this darksome place, 
Against a pillar, where 
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The heavy wall her lover kept: 
She heard her darling as he wept 
In his despair. 


Then, in turn, to him she cried, 

“ Aucassin, of noble race, 

Freeman born, and proud of place, 
Why should you complain and grieve, 
Because you must your sweetheart leave? 

Your father fain would burn me, 

And all your kinsmen spurn me. 
From you, my darling love, I flee: 

I shall go and cross the sea, 
In other lands than this to be.” 


Then she cut off her golden hair, 
And threw it to her lover there. 
Each heavy lock, each pretty curl, 
Aucassin in rapture prest, 
And hid them on his panting breast, 
While he wept in his despair 
For his darling girl. 


[Mow they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.| 


Now, when Aucassin heard Nicolette say that 
she was going to another country, he was very 
much distressed. 

‘“My darling sweetheart,” he said, “you shall 
never go; for that would be to give me my death- 
blow, and the most cruel death-blow of all. The 
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first man that saw you would take you for his own; 
and when I heard that, I should plunge my knife 
into my heart. No, I would not do that! I would 
run with all my might against a wall or a rock, and 
I would throw myself head first upon it, with such 
a plunge that my eyes should spring out, and I 
would brain myself. I would rather by a hundred 
times die such a death than know that you be- 
longed to any other man!” 

‘“‘ Aucassin,” replied Nicolette, ““I do not believe 
that you love me as much as you say; but I am 
quite sure that I love you more than you love 
me.” 

“Never!” replied Aucassin. ‘Oh, my darling 
sweetheart! you cannot love me more than I love 
you. No woman can love man as man loves wo- 
man; for woman’s love is in her eye, it is in the 
tip of her toe and the end of her finger: but 
man’s love is in the bottom of his heart, and so 
firmly does it grow there that it can never be 
uprooted.” 

So did Aucassin and Nicolette talk together 
when the watchmen of the town came up by the 
next street with their swords hidden under their 
cloaks. 

Now, the Count Garin had bidden these people 
kill Nicolette if they could take her; and just as 
they were coming up where they would see her 
and run to seize her, the lookout on the tower saw 
them. 
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“What a pity,” cried he, “to kill so pretty a girl 
as this! It would be a mercy to warn her before 
these wretches see her. For, as soon as they kill 
her, my boy Aucassin will die; and that would be 
a pity, certes!” 


[Now they sing tt. | 


Now, I tell you that this lookout 
Was as courteous as brave, 

And so this song the man began, 
Poor Nicolette to save, — 

“Oh, my pretty girl!” said he, 
“Whose heart can beat so true and free, 
Whose eyes are bright, whose form is light, 
And whose face is so sweet to see, 

I know you’re watching there 
For your lover underground: 
He weeps for you in his despair, 
Bolted, barred, and bound. 
Now, maiden, list to me: 

Of the night-watch beware, 

For they are passing by, 

A hidden sword on every thigh; 
Hide yourself as they pass by; 
Maiden, beware.” 


[Now they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.] 


“ Ah!” replied Nicolette to the lookout, “may 
God grant eternal repose to the souls of your fa- 
ther and of your mother for this kindly warning 
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you have given to me! I will take care of the 
rascals, whoever they may be; and in this the 
good God will help me.” 

So saying, she wrapped herself in her mantle 
as closely as she could, and hid herself silently in 
the shadow of the pillar. So she waited till the 
watchmen had passed by; and when she thought 
them far enough gone, she took leave of Aucassin 
and went her way. 

So she came to the castle walls. Now these 
were broken in many of the joints; and the active 
girl was able to let herself down, with the help of 
her hands, as a little four-footed kid would have 
done. But when she was half-way down, she 
looked into the ditch, and she was frightened to 
see how sheer and steep it was. 

“Oh, my dear Maker God!” she whispered, 
af J tet myself fall, [shall break my neck = 11 1 
stay where I am, they will seize me and burn me: 
well, one death with another, I had rather run the 
risk of being killed than serve as a sight for all the 
people to-morrow.” 

So she made the sign of the cross, and let her- 
self slide down the face of the wall to the very 
bottom of the ditch. Then she looked at her 
pretty feet and her pretty hands, which had never 
known what it was to be wounded before. They 
were all scratched and torn; and the blood flowed 
from them in a dozen places. But Nicolette felt 
no pain, because she was still so much afraid; for 
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she had only succeeded in getting into the ditch, 
and now she must get out again. 

The bold girl tried here, and she tried there; 
for she knew that it was a bad place to stay in; 
and at last she found one of the pointed stakes 
which the defenders of the castle had thrown down 
on the besiegers when they were attacked. This 
she took, and with its aid she clambered up the 
reverse of the ditch, step after step. And soon she 
was at the top, though not without great pains. 

The woods were two arbalist shots away from 
her, — woods which stretched thirty leagues this 
way and thirty leagues that way, all haunted by 
wild beasts and venomous serpents. Poor Nicolette 
was frightened to death when she thought of them, 
because she did not want to be eaten alive; but 
still she pressed on, because she had no more wish 
to be burned alive. 


[Mow they sing it.] 


Nicolette, of lovely face, 
Clambered from the ditch so deep, 
And then began to wail and weep, 
And to: Jesus Christ to ¢ry :— 


“ Father, king of majesty, 
I do not know 
Where I shall go; 

For if, in flight, I should 

Lose me in the wood, 
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The boars and lions grim 
Would tear me limb from limb: 
But if men find me anywhere, 

And to the town I am returned, 
They ’ll light a fire in the square, 
And to the stake will tie me there, 

And my body will be burned. 


No, my God, no! 
Hear me as’ I cry: 
It shall not be so; 
Better far that I 
By the wolves be hunted down, 
Than go captive to the town 
So to die! 


I will not go.” 


[Wow they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.) 


Nicolette grieved, as you have heard, and then 
commended herself to God, and plunged into the 
woods, but did not dare go too far in for fear of 
beasts and snakes. 

She walked along for some time by the edge of 
the wood, frightened to death, starting at the slight- 
est sound, and then going forward again with the 
utmost care. She walked this way and that till 
she was so tired that she could walk no longer, and 
she lay down on a smooth bed of grass and went 
to sleep; and there she slept till morning. 
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Early in the morning some shepherds passed by 
on their way towards the town, as they were driv- 
ing their sheep and herds to feed between the 
woods and the river. Now, there was a fresh foun- 
tain near the place where Nicolette was lying; and 
it happened that the shepherds came to the fountain 
and spread a cloak on the grass and put their bread 
upon it and sat down there for their simple breakfast. 

While they were eating it, Nicolette was wakened 
by their talk, and by the song of the birds who 
were twittering in the branches. 

She went to the shepherds, and spoke to the 
youngest of them, and said, — 

“Pretty boy, may our Lady Mary take care of 
you!” 

“May God bless you!” replied this young shep- 
herd, whose speech came easier to him than the 
others. 

“Pretty boy,” said Nicolette, “do you know 
Aucassin, the son of Count Garin of Beaucaire?” 

“ Oh, yes! we know him.” 

“As you would have God bless you, pretty boy, 
tell him that there is a strange wild beast in this 
wood, and that he ought to come out to hunt for 
her; and that, if he takes her, he would not give 
one of her limbs, — no, not for a hundred marks of 
gold nor for five hundred marks, nor for all the 
gold, that can be told.” 

As she said this, the shepherds were looking at 
Nicolette, and were wondering at her beauty. 
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“You speak false in saying this,” said the shep- 
herd who had his tongue more at command than 
the others had; ‘‘ for there is not in all this forest 
a single lion, or boar, or stag, or any other brute 
so rare that one of his limbs should be worth more 
than two deniers, or three at most. And you talk 
of such sums of money that no one will believe a 
word you say. You are a fairy, and no human 
creature. We do not want your company; and 
so go your way.” 

“Ah, pretty boy!” said Nicolette again, “ do 
what I bid you in the name of God; for the crea- 
ture of which I speak to you has such power that 
she can cure Aucassin of this trouble in which he is 
now. I have five sous in my purse, take them, and 
say to him that for three days he must come to 
hunt for this creature in this forest; that, if he do 
-not find her in three days at most, he will never 
be cured from his pain.” 

“By my faith!” said the young shepherd, “we 
will take your money. If Aucassin passes this way, 
we will tell him what you say, but we will not go 
to find him.” 

“God bless you!” said Nicolette. And so she 
bade the shepherds good-by courteously. 


[Wow they sing it.] 


Nicolette of lovely face 
Bade the shepherd boys good-day, 
And through the forest took her way, 
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Till she came to a crossing-place, 

Where seven roads met in the wood: 

There, all alone, she thought it good 
Her lover’s love to try. 


She gathers store of flewrs-de-lis 

And thyme and brake, 

And many leaves, 

Her hut to make; 

And from all these she weaves 
The prettiest hut your eyes did ever see. 


And then, by every saint above, 
The pretty builder swore, 
That, if her darling dear 
Should never enter here, 
She would not be his darling more, 
Nor should he be her love. 


[Wow they speak it, and talk it, and tell it.| 


Nicolette having thus made her little hut, and 
thatched it thickly on the inside and on the out- 
side with fresh leaves and fragrant flowers, hid 
herself under a bush to see what Aucassin would 
do. 

Now the rumor ran through all the country that 
Nicolette was lost. Some said that she had escaped, 
and others said that the Count Garin had killed 
her: 

If everybody else had been sure of this, Aucassin 
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‘would not have been. But of this he gave no sign. 

And his father, well pleased to be rid of Nicolette, 
ordered that he should be released from prison, 
and bade all the knights and damsels of the coun- 
try give fétes for him, which might distract him. 

The day when Nicolette disappeared, when the 
court of the count was crowded with knights and 
ladies, Aucassin was leaning against a pillar, all 
dejected, and out of his senses with sorrow, and 
only thinking of her he loved. 

A knight who saw how melancholy he was came 
to him, and said, — 

‘“ Aucassin, I have been sick of the same disease 
as you, so that I know how to give you good ad- 
vice, if you will only hear me.” 

“Thank you, sir!” said Aucassin; ‘for indeed 
I am greatly in need of good advice and cure.” 

Then the knight said: ‘ Mount your horse, and 
go into the woods yonder. The sight of the plains, 
the sweet odor of the plants, and the songs of the 
little birds will all comfort you, believe me.” 

“Thank you, indeed, sir!“ said Aweassin. “1 
will gladly do so.” 

So he went out from the hall at once, and went 
down the steps, hurried to the stable, and put 
saddle and bridle on one of his horses, which was 
waiting there. He put his foot in the stirrup, 
sprang upon the noble beast, and rode out from 
the castle walls. Once outside, he remembered 
the advice which the knight had given to him, and 
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went straight to the woods. Here he soon met the 
shepherds seated on the grass around the spring, 
eating their bread with great joy; for it was now 
noon. 


[Now they sing it.] 


All the shepherd-boys had met, — 
Esmeret and Martinet, 
Johannot and Fruclinet, 
Aubuget and Robecon. 
By the spring they sat; and one 
With the sweetest voice began, 
““God bless Master Aucassin, 
And the girl so fair and bright, 
With teeth so white, and eyes so gray, 
Who to us this blessed day 
The money brought, 
With which we bought 
Cakes to eat, and pipes to play, 
Flutes and horns and whittles good, 
And heavy mauls to cleave the wood. 
May God cure him! 
May God cure her! 
This is what I say.” 


[Mow they tell it, and say it, and talk it.] 


When Aucassin heard the shepherds singing this, 
he thought in a moment that his sweetheart Nico- 
lette, his well-beloved, had passed that way. To 
make sure of this, he hastened to them, 
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‘God bless you, my fine boys!” he cried. 

““God care for you!” replied he whose speech 
came easiest to him. 

“My good boys,” said Aucassin, ‘‘sing me the 
song again which you were singing just now.” 

“No, my fine lord, we will not sing it again; 
and cursed be he who shall sing it to you!” 

‘My fine fellows, do you not know me?” 

“We know you very well, sir: we know that 
you are Aucassin, our young gentleman. But we 
are not your men: we are the count’s men.” 

“T beg you to do what I ask you.” 

“Why should I sing for you, if I do not choose 
to sing? It is very true that the Count of Garin 
is the richest man in all this country; but if he 
found one of my oxen or cows or sheep, in his 
grazing-lands or in his grain, he would make their 
eyes fly out. Why should I sing for you, then, if 
I choose to hold my tongue?” 

“May God bless you, my boys!” said Aucassin 
again. ‘‘See, here are ten sols which I have found 
in my pocket. Take them, and sing to me again 
the song I heard you sing just now.” 

“Sir,” said the shepherd, “I will take your 
money; but I will not sing to you, because I have 
sworn that I will not. I will do what I can; and I 
will tell it to you, if you please.” 

“ Pardieu !” cried Aucassin, “I had rather hear 
your story than hear nothing.” 

“Sir,” said the shepherd again, ‘“ we were sitting 
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here by the spring, just as we are now. It was 
between the first hour and the third hour. We 
were eating our bread here, when there came up a 
girl who was the most beautiful creature in the 
world, so that we thought she was a fairy; for the 
whole wood was lighted up by her. 

““She gave us so much of her money that we 
promised her that, if you passed by here, we 
would tell you that you must go and hunt in the 
forest; and that there was such a creature that, 
if you caught her, you would not sell one of her 
joints, — no, not for five hundred marks of silver, 
—and also that you would be cured of your dis- 
ease. She also said that if you did not catch this 
creature before three days had passed, you would 
never see her. Go to the hunt, then, if you please, 
or do not go to the hunt, if you do not please: as 
to that, I have nothing to do. I have told my 


message.” 
“You have said quite enough, my boys,” replied 
Aucassin. ‘God grant that I may meet her!” 


[Mow they sing it.] 


Aucassin most gladly heard 
Every sweet and loving word 
Of his darling of the charming face: 
In his heart they pierced him so, 
That he left the shepherds good, 
And plunged into the deepest wood, 


Where’er his horse might choose to go, 
11 
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‘“O Nicolette, my sweet! ” 
He sighed as sadly as before, 

“Tt is you I hope to meet: 
I do not hunt nor deer or boar. 

In this forest black 

It is you I track, 
That I this blessed day 

Your pretty smile may greet, 
May see your pretty eyes of gray; 

See you, my darling sweet ! 
For oh! the Almighty I implore 
That I may see your face once more, 

My dear!” 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.) 


Aucassin wandered here and there in the forest, 
just as his horse might carry him. Do not think 
that the brambles and briers spared him. I can 
tell you that they tore his clothes so that he had 
hardly a rag left upon him. And the blood ran 
down his arms, his sides, and his legs, in thirty or 
forty different places; so that you might have 
tracked him in the wood by the red drops which 
he left on the grass wherever he went. But Au- 
cassin was all the time thinking of his darling 
sweetheart Nicolette, so that he did not once feel 
any pain. 

So he travelled through the forest all day long, 
without gaining any news of his beautiful sweet- 
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heart; and, when he saw the night coming on, he 
began to weep bitterly. 

As he was riding along through an old path 
where the bushes had grown up thick and high, 
he saw before him, right in the middle of the road, 
a man whom I will describe to you. 

He was large and marvellously ugly. His face 
was blacker than broiled meat, and it was so large 
that there was a palm-breadth between his two 
eyes. His cheeks were enormous; and so were 
his nostrils and his nose, which was flat; his lips 
were big, and redder than coals; and he had 
frightful great yellow teeth. He had on sandals 
of leather, and greaves of leather, which were tied 
with thongs up to his knees. He was covered 
with a great double cloak, and was resting on a 
heavy club. 

Aucassin was frightened, and said to him, ‘Good 
brother, may God help you!” 

‘““God bless you!” replied the other, 

“What are you doing there?” said Aucassin. 

“What affair is that of yours?” 

“T only ask with good will.” 

“Well, why are you mourning and weeping so? 
If I were as rich a man as you are, I am sure noth- 
ing in the world would make me weep.” 

‘‘ How do you know me, then?” 

“T know that you are Aucassin, the son of the 
count; and if you will tell me why you weep, I will 
tell you why I am here.” 
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“TI am very glad to tell you. I came out to 
hunt this morning. I had a white harrier, the pret- 
tiest dog in the whole world, and I have lost him. 
That is the reason why I am weeping.” 

“What! For a miserable dog will you use the 
tears in your eyes or the heart in your breast? 
You are a poor creature to be weeping so — and 
you the richest man in the country! If your father 
wanted fifteen or twenty white harriers, he could 
have them in a minute. Now I am in sorrow for 
something real.” 

“What is that?” 

“T am going to tell you, sir. I was hired by a 
rich farmer here to drive his cart, which was drawn 
by four oxen. It is three days since I lost the red 
ox, who was the finest of the four. I went here 
and I went there, I left my wagon and sought 
everywhere for the beast, but I could not find him. 
It is three days since I ate anything or drank any- 
thing; and here I stray about, for I do not dare go 
into the town. They would put me in prison, for 
I have nothing to pay with. All my wealth is what 
you see upon my body. I have a mother. She, 
poor woman, was not richer than I. All she had 
was an old petticoat to cover her poor old body; 
and they pulled that off her back, and now she is 
lyingin the straw. That troubles me more than my 
condition. For money comes and goes. If I lose 
to-day, I will gain to-morrow; and when I can 
pay for the ox, I will. I will never shed a tear 
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for such a trifle as that. And here are you cry- 
ing for a lost dog! You are a poor creature!” 

‘“Certes, my good fellow, you are a good com- 
forter,” said Aucassin. ‘May God bless you! 
Tell me, how much was the red ox worth?” 

“They charge me twenty sols for him, sir; nor 
can I beat them down a doit.” 

“Here are twenty sols which I have in my 
purse: take them and pay for your ox.” 

“Thank you, indeed, sir!” said the man, “ and 
may God send you that you are looking for!” So 
saying, he took leave; and Aucassin went on upon 
his way. 

The night was fine and clear. Aucassin rode 
and rode for a long time; and after he had passed 
from one road to another, and from one path to 
another, he came at last to Nicolette’s little 
lodge. 

Inside and outside, before and behind, it had 
flowers marvellous sweet and lovely to the eye. 
A ray of moonlight lighted it up, so that Aucassin 
saw the pretty lodge, and stopped in a minute. 

“Ah!” said he, ‘nobody but my darling Nico- 
lette made this bower; and she has made it with 
her own pretty hands. For her sake, and in 
memory of her, I will dismount now; and I will 
spend the night here.” 

So saying, he took his foot from the stirrup that 
he might dismount. But, alas! he was thinking 
of nothing but Nicolette, and was taking no care 
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of himself. Besides, his horse was large and was 
high, and so it happened that he fell upon a stone, 
and fell so hard that he put his shoulder out of 
joint. 

All wounded as he was, still he was able to fasten 
the horse to a tree with his other arm. Then he 
went back to the lodge and entered it, and lay upon 
his back, and looked up at the blue sky and the 
golden stars through a hole in the roof of his fra- 
grant retreat. As he lay and looked, he saw one 
star brighter than all the others. Then, with a 
sigh, he began to sing. 


[Wow they sing it.] 


Star of light which I behold 
With the Queen of Light, 
Nicolette of locks of gold 
Is with thee to-night. 
Oh! if I were there in bliss 
In thy still home above, 
How gladly would I pet and kiss 
My sweetest love! 


[Mow they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.| 


When Nicolette heard Aucassin, she ran to him, 
for she was not far off. She entered the lodge and 
threw her beautiful arms around his neck, kissed 
him, and embraced him most tenderly. 

“Well found, dear sweet friend!” said she. 

“And you, my darling, you are well found; ” 
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and so they kisséd again and again with infinite 
joy. 

“Oh, my darling!” said Aucassin, ‘ my shoul- 
der is sadly wounded. But, now I am with you, 
I know no pain nor grief.” 

Nicolette, when she heard this, felt of the place, 
and found, indeed, that the shoulder was out of 
joint. Then she tore a piece of linen, and placed 
in it a tuft of flowers and fresh herbs, and placed it 
on the sick place; and so she tended it and ban- 
daged it with her white hands, that, with the aid 
of God, who cares for lovers, she cured him. 

“Aucassin, my darling,” said she, “what will 
you do now? If your father searches this wood 
to-morrow, he will find us. I do not know what 
will happen to you; but for me I know I shall be 
killed.” 

“That is true, my darling,” said Aucassin, “and 
that would be great grief to me; but as long as 
I can I will defend you and save you.” 

So saying, he mounted his horse, took his sweet- 
heart before him, kissing her and embracing her; 
and so they rode across the country. 


[Vow they sing it.] 


Aucassin, the handsome boy, 
Glad with love, and quick with joy, 
Leaves this bower of their rest; 
Nicolette he fondly prest 

In his arms upon his breast; 
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He folded fast his pretty prize, 
Kissed her lips, and kissed her eyes, 
Kissed her lovely face all over, 
Laughing boy, and happy lover. 


But all this must not last. 
“ Dear Aucassin,” 
The girl began, 
“To what country shall we go?” 
“ Dear child,” said he, ‘ how should I know? 
Little, dearest, do I care 
How we go, or when, or where, — 
In this wood, or far away, 
If from you I do not stray.” 
Then mountains high they passed, 
Passed through many lands, 
Till to the sea they found their way, 
And stood upon the sands 
By the shore. 


[Vow they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.) 


Aucassin and his darling then dismounted. He 
took his horse by the bridle and her by the hand, 
and so they walked along the beach. By and by 
they saw some sailors and made signals to them; 
and the men landed, and agreed to take them back 
with them to the ship. 

As soon as they were at sea, a terrible storm 
arose, so wonderful that it hurled them along from 
one country to another, till they came to a harbor 
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at the Castle of Torelore.! They asked what coun- 
try it was, and were told it was the country of the 
King of Torelore. Then Aucassin asked if he 
were at war; and they said he was, and that it was 
a very cruel war. Then he thanked the sailors, 
and took leave of them; mounted his horse, with 
Nicolette before him, and so rode towards the 
castle. 

“ Where is the king?” said he. 

“He is in bed,” they said. 

“ And where is his wife?” said Aucassin. 

“She is in the army, where she leads all the 
people of the country.” 

When Aucassin heard this, he was very much 
amazed. He went to the palace, dismounted with 
Nicolette, begged her to hold his horse, and, with 
his sword at his side, went to the king’s chamber. 
There he pulled the clothes off the bed, and threw 
them into the middle of the room. Then he seized 
a stick, and beat the king so heartily that you 
would have thought he would kill him. 

“Oh, oh, oh! my dear sir,” cried the king. 
“What are you doing with me? Are you crazy, 
to beat a man so in his own house?” 


1 Torelore, or Turelure, so called, it is said, from the singu- 
larities of the people. Now, Zwrelure is the refrain of an old 
French song, which means “always the same ;” as, we might say, 
“So, so, so, $0, so.” The place is Azgues Mortes, known to tour- 
ists, but now five or six miles from the sea. Aigues Mortes was 
originally Ague Mortue, the name of a landlocked seaport. 
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“By the heart of God!” replied Aucassin, “I 
will kill you, misbegotten dog, if you do not swear 
that no man in this country shall ever lie in bed as 
you do.” 

The king took the oath; and Aucassin then 
said, “Now take me to the army, where your 
wife is.” 

“With pleasure,” said the king. 

Both went down to the court. The king mounted 
a horse; Aucassin mounted his own. Nicolette 
took refuge in the queen’s chamber; and both the 
men went to the army. When they arrived, the 
battle was in all its fury. The battle was fought 
with wild apples, eggs, and green cheeses. 


[Wow they sing it.] 


Aucassin of noble blood, 
By the battling armies stood, 
And wondered at the sight; 
For men-at-arms were seen 
Keeping up the fight: 
With eggs they threw with all their might, 
Apples raw and cheeses green! 
And the soldier who with these 
Most disturbed the fountain bright, 
He was deemed the bravest knight. 
Aucassin of noble blood 
Watched this battle where he stood, 
And laughed outright. 
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[Mow they tell it, speak it, and talk tt.] 


Aucassin went to the king, and said to him, 
‘“‘ Are these your enemies, sir?” 

“Yes, tepited the king, 

‘““Do you wish to have me avenge you?” 

“Indeed I dot’ 

Then Aucassin drew his sword, plunged into the 
thick of the fight, and cut and thrust from right to 
left; so that in almost no time he had killed a 
great number, 

“My dear sir,” cried the king, seizing Aucassin’s 
horse by the bridle, “do not kill them in this 
way!” 

‘“ How else can I avenge you?” said Aucassin. 

“Sir, you do too much. It is not our custom to 
kill each other in this fashion: all that we do is to 
put the enemy to flight.” 

Then they returned to the Castle of Torelore, 
where the people of the country advised the king 
to drive Aucassin out of his land, and to keep this 
pretty girl Nicolette for his wife; for she seemed 
to them a lady of high degree. 

When Nicolette heard this, she was sorely 
grieved, and said, — 


[Vow they sing it.] 


‘Sire, king of Torelore, 
Puissant prince and lord of glory,” 
Said the pretty Nicolette, 
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“You think me like a fool in story: 
I am not one yet. 
Aucassin shall I forget, 
Who loves me as his own? 
Not all your shows and dances proud, 
Not all your harps and viols loud, 
Are worth my dear alone.” 


[Mow they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.) 


Aucassin and his darling Nicolette took great 
delight and ease in the Castle of Torelore. 

While they were there, some Saracens came up 
by sea, who assaulted the castle, and took it by 
storm. As soon as they had taken it, they carried 
off the people prisoners. They put Nicolette into 
one ship, and Aucassin into another, tied hand and 
foot. Then they set sail again. 

As they sailed, a violent storm arose; and the 
ships were separated from each other. The ship 
in which Aucassin was was thrown so far at the 
mercy of the waves that at last she came to the 
Castle of Beaucaire. 

The people of that country ran to the harbor; 
and when they recognized Aucassin, they were 
very happy, for he had been away for three years, 
and his father and mother were dead. They took 
him in triumph to the Castle of Beaucaire, and 
acknowledged him as their lord and master in 
place of the Count Garin. He took possession of 
his lands in peace. 
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Aucassin did repair 
To his town of Beaucaire, 
And well governed kingdom and city: 
How glad would he be, 
If he only could see 
His own Nicolette so pretty } 


“Dear child of sweet face, 

How I wish that I knew 
To what sort of place 

I must go to find you! 
There is no land or sea 

God has made here below, 
Where to look after thee, 

I would not gladly go.” 


[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.| 


We will leave Aucassin there, that we may tell 
about Nicolette. 

The ship on which she had been taken away 
was that of the King of Carthage and his twelve 
brothers, who were princes and kings like himself. 
When they saw how beautiful Nicolette was, they 
did her great honor, and asked who she was; for 
she seemed to them a noble lady of high degree. 
But she could give them no account of herself, 
having been carried from home when she was a 
very little girl. 
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Soon they came to Carthage. As soon as they 
saw the walls of the castle, and all the country 
round about, Nicolette recollected that it was here 
that she had been nursed and had grown up, and that 
it was here where she had been taken as a slave; 
for she had not been so young but she remembered 
perfectly well that she had been daughter of the 
King of Carthage. 

[Mow they sing it.] 
The wise Nicolette 
Walks up on the shores, 
And she does not forget 
The castles and towers. 
At first the grand sight 
Filled the child with delight, 
Then she sighed, “‘ Well-a-day, 
What would Aucassin say, 
My own darling knight, 
If he knew that the pirates, that terrible day 
The Princess of Carthage had carried away ? 


’ 


“ Dear boy, thy heart’s love 
Brings me sorrow and pain; 
May the good God above 
Let me see thee again! 
Come fold me in thine own embrace ; 
Kiss my lips, and kiss my eyes; 
Kiss again your sweetheart’s face: 
So his princess sadly cries 
To her lord and lover,” 
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[Now they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.| 

When Nicolette sang this, the King of Carthage 
heard her. 

“My dear child,” he cried, throwing his arms 
around her neck, “ tell me who you are, I beg you! 
Do not be afraid of me.” 

“Sir, replied Nicolette, “I amy the daughter of 
the King of Carthage, from whom I was stolen 
fifteen years ago.” 

It was easy for the king and his brothers to see 
that what Nicolette said was true. So they took 
her to the palace, and made a great /ée for her, 
as was fitting for the daughter of a king. They 
wished to give her for a wife to a king of the 
Pagans; but she refused. She said she did not 
yet wish to marry. 

After three or four days, she thought of the way 
by which she could gain some news of Aucassin. 
The only way she could think of was to learn to 
play the violin; and one day when they wanted 
to marry her to a rich pagan prince she ran away, 
and came to the harbor, where she lodged with a 
poor old woman who lived there. Then she tooka 
certain herb and squeezed the juice out of it, and 
with this juice she stained her pretty face from top 
to bottom, so that all of a sudden it became quite 
black. Then she made herself a tunic, a mantle, 
shirt, and breeches, and so disguised herself as a min- 
strel; took her violin, and went to a sailor, who, with 
some hesitation, agreed to take her into his ship. 
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The sails were already set; and so swiftly did 
the ship sail here and there through the high sea 
that she arrived at the country of Provence; and 
there Nicolette landed with her violin. Once on 
land the gentle girl began wandering through the 
country, playing her violin as she went from this 
place to that, until she came to the Castle of Beau- 
caire, where was Aucassin. 


[Mow they sing it.] 


Aucassin is sitting there 
At his castle at Beaucaire ; 
All his barons brave surround him; 
Sweet the flowers and birds around him: 
But he is in despair. 

For Aucassin cannot forget 

His charming Nicolette, 

His darling fair. 
While he sighs, the girl has found him; 
For she stands upon the stair, 
Deftly tunes her viol-strings, 
And to the prince and barons sings : — 


“Wise and loyal knights, 
Hear my little lay: 
How Nicolette and Aucassin were kept so far 
apart, 
While he loved her, as she loved him, with all his 
heart, 
As you do not love every day. 


Nicolette and Aucassin Lyy 


““One day the Pagans made her slave 
In the Tower of Torelore. 
Where was Aucassin the brave? 
I do not know his story. 
But Nicolette, of whom I sing, 
Is in Carthage bound, 
Where she has her father found, 
And where he reigns as king. 
He would give the maiden over 
To wed in pomp a Pagan lover. 
But Nicolette says, No! 
She loves a damoiseau, 
Named Aucassin, and so 
She will wed no Pagan hound, 
She waits alone till she has tound 
Him whom she loves.” 


[Vow they tell it, and speak it, and talk it.| 


When Aucassin heard Nicolette sing this, he was 
full of joy. He led her on one side, and said, — 

“My good fellow, do you know anything more 
of this Nicolette, whose story you have been sing- 
ing to us?” 

“Ves, sir: I know that she is the most constant, 
and the wisest creature that ever was born, as well 
as the most beautiful. She is the daughter of the 
King of Carthage, from whom she was stolen in 
her childhood; and he, in turn, took her and Au- 
cassin from the Castle of Torelore. Glad was he, 


indeed, to find her; and now he wants to marry 
12 
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her to one of the mightiest kings of Spain. But 
Nicolette would rather be hanged and burned than 
consent to be the wife of any but Aucassin, though 
she were asked to wed the most powerful and the 
richest prince in the earth.” 

‘My good fellow,” cried Aucassin, “if you could 
only return to the country where Nicolette now is, 
and tell her that I beg her to come here to speak 
to me, I would gladly give you all you could ask, 
or all you could take of what I have. For love of 
her I shall take no other wife, of however high 
degree; for I shall never have any except her, 
whom here I wait for, and whom I should have 
gone to seek had I only known where to find her.” 

“Sir, if you have thus determined, I will go and 
seek Nicolette, for your sake and for her sake; for 
I love her truly.” 

Then Aucassin swore that this was his dearest 
thought and wish; and he gave to the minstrel 
twenty livres. 

As the minstrel turned away, she saw that he 
was weeping, so strong was his passion. 

So she turned on her steps, and said, “ Do not 
be distressed, sir. I promise you I will bring her 
before long.” 

Aucassin thanked her; and Nicolette at once 
withdrew, and went to the house of the viscountess, 
the wife of the viscount, her godfather. He was 
dead. Atthishouse Nicolette lodged: she madea 
confidante of his widow, and told her the whole story. 
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Her mistress recognized her readily as being the 
Nicolette whom she had educated. She bade her 
wash herself and bathe, and rest for a week. Then 
she anointed her face with the juice of a certain 
herb she knew; and she did this so often and so 
well that Nicolette again became as beautiful as 
ever. 

When all this was done, Nicolette dressed her- 
self in rich robes of silk, of which the lady had 
ample provision. Then she seated herself upon a 
sofa of the same stuff, and sent her hostess to seek 
her friend. 

The viscountess came to the palace, where she 
found Aucassin, who was weeping and wailing for 
his darling Nicolette, who was too long in coming, 
as he said. 

“ Aucassin,” said the lady to him, “do not la- 
ment any longer, but come with me. I will show 
you the thing which you love best in all the world; 
that is Nicolette, your sweetheart dear, who has 
come from distant lands to join you again.” 

Aucassin was very happy. 


[Mow they sing it.] 


When Aucassin has heard 
This lady’s welcome word, 
That the girl of lovely face, 
His sweetheart dear, had come 
To that place, 
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He comes as quick as wind 
With this lady who could find 


Her in her home. 


He comes into the room 

Where his darling has her seat. 
When she sees the boy appear, 
Quickly to his arms she flies 

To kiss his lips, and kiss his eyes, 
Her only love, her only dear, 
And give him welcome sweet. 


So the evening sped away ; 

And on the morning of another day 
She was espoused to him there, 

And so became the Lady of Beaucaire. 
To both long days of pleasure came, — 
Pleasure that was aye the same; 
Nicolette the happy she, 

And Aucassin the happy he. 


And here will end my little lay 
Because I’ve nothing more to say. 


Shot Through the Head 


A VOAODYEVILAGE 
[Well Founded on Facts | 


[For the benefit of the Vew York Observer it may be neces- 
sary to say that this little drama does not describe any events 
which really took place in the State of Ohio. In a way it be- 
longs to the class of literature which is called fiction. 

But there are some left of the board of selectmen, in a town 
of Massachusetts, who had arranged that one of the ladies to 
whom the deceased captain was supposed to be engaged should 
sit on one side of the broad aisle of the church, at his funeral, 
and the other lady, who had similar claims to his regard, should 
sit on the other side. 

The little play takes its title from the experience of my friend, 
Captain Frothingham. The newspapers reported him dead, and 
for two or three days his family mourned him as such, when a 
private from his regiment appeared and corrected the newspaper 
report of ‘‘shot through the head” by the more accurate state- 
ment that he was “shot through the hat.” Captain Frothingham 
has often laughed with me over the queer consequences at the 
moment of the telegram. | 


INGE AL 


ScENE ].— Messrs. PEPPER AND MUSTARD’S  sfore. 
(Scene set for a country store.) YOUNG PEPPER, solus, 
behind the counter. To him enters L. H. L. E., as from 
the street, with hat and cane, Mr. FORTUNE. 

Mr. Fortune. Good-morning, Harry. 

Young Pepper. Good-morning, Mr. Fortune. 

Mr. For. A good day at last—a good day. I 
think our friends Sickle and Longswath have rain 
enough this time. Ah, yes! I told them the rain 
would stop when the moon came into the third 
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quarter. I told Sickle he would get in his oats all 
right. I know something of the weather, if I do 
not take the Country Gentleman or the Buckeye 
Farmer. Well, Harry, I am thinking of our friends 
at the front. We must not forget the Boys in 
Blue. 

VY. P. (much embarrassed). Ohno, sir! Inever 
- forget them. 

Mr. For. No, my boy, you do not, I know. I 
wish nobody did. That cursed copperhead Bur- 
dick, I met him last night as he came up from the 
creek. He said to me, ‘ Good-night.” And I said 
to him, “ A good-night to all who are not traitors.” 
I wanted none of his impuden:e. 

VY. P. (still embarrassed). Did you— Have 
you— Will you— Shall I put up anything for 
youe 

Mr. For. Why, my boy, you did not think I 
meant you, did you? Why, my poor Harry, I 
know you would have gone out with Frank, but 
the surgeon would not pass you. Never you fear, 
Harry. Peg away on my friend Pepper’s hog and 
hominy. Yes, Harry, make your mother give you 
her best cream on your oatmeal. Well fatten you 
up. We’ll put on an extra inch, and when Frank 
comes up in the spring to recruit the regiment, I'll 
squeeze you in somehow. Jove! you shall go, if 
it is only to pick up the old socks in the camp for 
the sewing-circle to foot them. By Jove, you shall 
go, Harry! 
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Y. P. (more embarrassed). 1 hope so. What 
did you say you wanted? 

Mr. For. Wanted? I did not say I wanted any- 
thing. All the same, I did want some things. 
Where’s my list? My sisters made a list from 
Frank’s last letter. But I have — Where is it? 
[Unbuttons vest.| Well, well, well, I shall remem- 
ber most of the things. Where is that list? I have 
left it — yes, I left it on the corn box in the barn, 
when Jim brought out Griff, and Imounted. Well, 
no matter for the list. You see we want to send 
the Captain another box. We must not let the 
fine fellows go hungry. 

Y. P. (distressed). No, sir; no, indeed. 

Mr. For. And I tell you, Harry, hardtack and 
salt junk is poor picking three times a day. Well, 
take your own book, and I will tell you. There 
was cheese, I know. He likes your Dutch cheese 
better than he does Pamela’s home-brew. Jove! 
so do I, if only I dared tell her so. But Frank 
does tell her, and she will let Frank do anything. 
Begin with cheese. 

VP (hesitating)... Ves, sir, cheése. 

Mr, For. But you do not write. Well, perhaps 
your head is better than mine. Now I like a list. 
Well, after cheese, say olives. No, not olives. 
The olive jars broke the last time, and made a 
mess of his nightgowns. What I was to say was 
“no olives.” But you keep Bagley’s Mayflower, 
do you not? That will hurt nobody. And what 
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are these cigars? [xamining.| And I say, 
Harry, are there any of those Bordeaux prunes 
we had last week at the house? 

Y. P. (very nervous). Oh yes, plenty, sir. But 
please sit down, sir. [Comes from behind the 
counter and places a chair.| Please wait a moment, 
sir; I think my father will like to fill your order. 
He understands about the prunes better than I — 
or perhaps Mr. Mustard. Excuse me. Let me 
fetch my pencil myself, and I can take your order. 
Won't you take a chair? Here’s the paper — no, 
I forgot; my father wants the paper. Here’s the 
Bible—no; you won't care for the Bible. Per- 
haps you would like the Directory? Excuse me. 
My father will be here in a moment. [erate 

Mr. For. (laughing, steps to the front and ad- 
dresses audience). came for cheese, and he offers 
me the Bible; I asked for prunes, and he gives me 
the Directory. [ Szugs. 


I offered the best that I had, 
But see what a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip! 
For this very critical lad 
Will not look at my greenbacks or scrip; 
He despises my greenbacks and scrip. 


I asked him for prunes and for cheese, 
But the boy will not look 
At the bait on my hook, 
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And instead of such trifles as these, 
He gives me this very dull book. 
A plague on his stupid old book! 


I wanted a box of sardines, 
And he said — 


[Zuter OLD PEPPER, slow and serious, R. H. L. E. 


Mr. For. (gayly). Pepper, how are you? Iam 
singing to amuse myself. Your store is lonely, 
Pepper. Is business dull? Why, if you had not 
come in, I should have begun to dance. 

Old Pepper. Tam glad— I hope you are well. 
I am surprised— My boy said— Have you seen 
the paper? 

Mr. For. Paper?—no. Is there good news? 
Have we thrashed the rascals again? Old Grant’s 
my man! Did not I tell you — 

O. P. Here isthe paper. There is a great vic- 
tory. But our losses—are very heavy. I think — 
I believe — here is the place. 

Mr. For. (reads). Good heavens! “The Ohio 
209th cut to pieces!” What!—no! Can it be 
true? ‘Captain Fortune, gallantly leading his 
men to a renewed charge, was shot through the 
head.” Oh, my dear, dear brother! Why, Pep- 
per, here is a letter from him — so jolly and so 
well! 

Curtain falls. 
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AC Tie uy 


Hall of Mr. Fortune’s house. Practicable doors on right 
and left. Front door in back of scene. Enter BRIDGET, 
R.H. L. E., meeting DEvIA, L. A. L. £., each with a 
work-basket and black stuff on her arm. 


Bridget. Has Mrs. Furbelow come? 

Delia. No; and it is half-past nine. She was 
due at nine. I have the skirt here, but we are 
never sure about Miss Pamela’s waist. 

Bridget. We can never go to the church unless 
Miss Marabout keeps time better than she did at 
Easter. 

Delia. But black, you know, is always ready. 
When I have a shop of my own, ladies shall not 
have to wait twenty-four hours. [Doovr-bell rings.| 
There she is, I declare! 


[Opens door. Enter MRS. FURBELOW with large basket. 
Two girls behind with bandboxes and baskets. The girls 
watt at the door. MRS. FURBELOW comes forward. 


Mrs. Furbelow. And how is poor dear Miss Pa- 
mela? Whata shock, to be sure! Isaid to Mari- 
anne only that morning, as the wagon passed with 
the mail coming from the train —I said I was sure 
that it was a long time since the family on the hill 
—and when we say the family on the hill we al- 
ways mean Miss Fortune and Mr. Fortune; for the 
Blanchards, you know, since their sister went to 
Paris, do not seem to count. Paris, when people 
talk to me about it, always seems to me — 

bridget. Yes, ma'am; I know Miss Corinna 
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thinks so too. Would you please come upstairs 
and see her? [Door-bell rings.| Excuse me, 
ma’am, while I answer the door. 


[Enter Miss MARABOUT with hat-boxes. A servant follows 
with large pasteboard boxes. MISS MARABOUT comes 
forward. 


Delia. The ladies will be glad to see you, miss. 
Will you come upstairs? 

Miss Marabout. Icame for that purpose. But 
first I wish to see Mr. Fortune; I have a message 
for him. 

Delia. Jwill speak to him. 


[Zs about to knock at door, R. H. UV. E., when MR. For- 
TUNE comes out with hat and coat on: heavy black 
crape on the hat. As he passes Miss MARABOUT she 
calls him to one side. 


Miss M. I have a private message from Miss 
Flint. 

Mr. For. And who is Miss Flint? 

Miss M. The lady—the young lady who— 
whose — to whom — 

Mr. For. Nominative who, possessive whose, 
objective whom. Who or what is she? 

Miss M. Why, your brother’s, Captain For- 
tune’s young lady. 

Mr. For. My brother? A young lady? 

Miss M. The engagement was never made 
public. But they had corresponded — oh, since 
they were boy and girl. 
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[ The other wonen have been drawing near. 


Mrs. Fur. Oh, not quite boy and girl: since 
the war began. 

Miss M. Since 1848. 

Mrs, Fur. Never saw her till the second Bull 
Run. 

Miss M. 1 know what I am talking about. I 
have just left her. 

Mrs. Fur. Left her! She is sitting in my car- 
riage at the door now. 

Miss M. That old scarecrow! 

Mrs. Fur. Who says scarecrow? 

Bridget and Delia. Hush, ladies—hush! Re- 
member Miss Pamela and Miss Corinna. 

[All step forward and sing. 


Quartette and Ensemble. 


Miss M. I cannot disguise 
My disgust and surprise 
When such barefaced announcements appear. 
Of such things I have heard, 
But indeed, on my word, 
I never expected them — here. 


Mrs. Fur. She rolls up her eyes, 
She looks in the skies, 
As stricken with terrible fear, 
And she thinks it absurd 
Because he preferred 
A stranger to charmers more near, 
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Delia ( pointing upstatrs). 
She sobs and she cries, 
She ruins her eyes, 
In grief for a brother so dear, 
But before he’s interred, 
The girls, in a herd, 
To ask for his pension appear ! 


Bridget (pointing upstairs). 
In respectable guise, 
My lady she tries 
To stifle the natural tear, 
But her feelings are stirred 
At each gossiping word 
These artistical dressmakers hear. 


Ensemble. 
Miss M. Icannot disguise, etc. 
Mys. Fur. She rolls up her eyes, etc. 
Delia. She sobs and she cries, ete. 
Lridget. In respectable guise, etc. 


[As they close, bells ring violently from upstairs. 


Miss Pamela (at the head of the stairs). Bridget! 
Miss Corinna. Delia! 
Bridget and Delia. Yes, ma'am — yes, ma’am. 


[Lxeunt all the women, with baskets and boxes. 
Manet MR. FORTUNE solus. 


Mr. For. My poor dear brother! And if he 
hated anything, it was public display. But I have 
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given way. They could not have a funeral. Who 
knows where the brave fellows body lies? But 
when they all urged it so, I consented to have 
these obsequies at the church. To be sure, they 
all loved him. 


[Bell rings, door opens, and enter MAYOR and 
ALDERMEN @t the back. 


Mayor (advancing). Is Mr. Fortune in? [ Recog- 
nizes FORTUNE.] Your pardon, my dear sir. The 
light was against you. I cannot tell you what we 
feel, how we sympathize in this bereavement. We 
are grateful indeed, all the citizens— I may say all 
the county-zens, and the citizenesses and the county- 
zenesses — all our people of every sex are grateful 
to you that you permit a public demonstration of 
our sympathy. 

Mr. For. It is impossible for me to resist such 
kindness. 

First Alderman. We should not interrupt you or 
the ladies, we should have respected your privacy, 
but for a little doubt in the arrangements. 

Second Alderman. Not important, but critical. 

Third Alderman. Which we must ask you to 
decide. 

Fourth Alderman. Ifit is agreeable to you to doso. 

Mr. For. Why, there need be no arrangements. 
The service at the church belongs to the clergy- 
man. We are, of course, present; but we have 
nothing to decide, 
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The Mayor. Ah! but who are “ we”? 

Mr. For. We? — are I and my sisters. 

first Alderman (atone ( And Miss Flint. 

Second Alderman ‘ moment). And Mrs. Sparks. 

Mr. For. Flint and Sparks! — who are they? Is 
there Tinder too? 

Third Alderman. Miss Flint was engaged to the 


Captain. 
Fourth Alderman. No; it was Mrs. Sparks. 
Mr. For. (confused). Impossible. [ Szzgs. 


Solo and Chorus. 


This mine that these ladies have sprung 
Evinces some intricate plan; 
The Captain was not Brigham Young, 
But a highly respectable man. 
Chorus. A highly respectable man. 


Mr. Fortune. 
I thought that he thought that we thought, 
With no wife his fortune would do; 
I am certain, quite certain, that naught 
Ever led him to contemplate two. 
Chorus. Ever led him to contemplate two. 


The Mayor. But these ladies have papers. 

First Alderman. Very warm letters, sir, written 
in 1846. 

Second Alderman. Mrs. Sparks has a deed of 
his estate dated six months ago. 
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Mr. For. 1 know nothing of either—and I care less. 

The Mayor. With your permission, sir, then Miss 
Flint shall have pew No. 40 in the broad aisle, and 
Mrs. Sparks shall have 41, which is opposite. 


Mr. For. Very well, if there is no powder between. 
[Exeunt. 


AG hE 
Kitchen at Mr. Fortune's. 


Delia (discovered at a table cutting bread, sola. 
She comes to the front as the curtain rises). They 
are all gone to the funeral. They leave me at home. 
But nobody in the village liked the dear Captain 
better nor I. All the same, I’m glad to be here, 
away from their mopping and mowing. They can 
make their speeches, and Delia can cut their sand- 
wiches for them, and make their coffee. An hour 
hence they ’ll care more for the coffee than for 
their singing and howling. [ Szngs. 

[A March played without.) 
Yes, I’ve heard of the grief of the town; 
But before all is over, I think, 


Before to-day’s sun has gone down, 
They all will want something to drink. 


The procession will move very soon, 
The music and show all complete; 

But by five o’clock this afternoon 
They all will want something to eat. 
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| Heavy knock at the door. 
Delia. Who ever is there? 


[Opens door. Enter PRIVATE STUBBS. 


Stubbs. Your servant, miss. Could you give a 
poor soldier a glass of water? I’ve been ona long 
march to-day. 

Delia. Soldier? Yes. Sit down — sit down. We 
can do better than that by you. 


[ Zakes hat and belt. 


Stubbs (sits). I was afraid this house might be 
shut. All the others are. 

Delta. They’re all at the poor Captain’s funeral. 
That is — I say funeral, though there’s no corpse. 

Stubbs (shuddering). Enough of them where I 
come from, and enough on ’em buried without 
prayers. It will only be even, miss, if— Whose 
funeral is it? 

Delia (sobbing). My poor dear master — Cap- 
tain Fortune’s. He was shot through the head at 
the moment of the great victory. 

Stubbs. Whose victory? Grant's victory? 

Delta. Yes, I believe so. 

Stubbs. Last week’s battle? 

Delia. I think so. Here itis. I cut it from the 
paper. [ Gives him the scrap. 

Stubbs. I do not read well without my glasses. 
Read it to me. 

Delia (reads), ‘‘ Captain Fortune, gallantly lead- 

13 
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ing the 209th Ohio to a renewed charge, was shot 
through the head.” Oh, my poor Captain! 

Stubbs. Shot through the head, was he? 

Delia (sobbing). Yes, his head; and he so hand- 
some. 

Stubbs. Now look here, miss, for a man shot 
through the head, the Captain has a very loud voice 
and avery good appetite. Iam orderly of Captain 
Jones, of the Second Company of the 2o9th, and I 
tell you that only Sunday night, four days after 
your victory, Captain Fortune sung as good a song 
and eat as good a supper in my Captain’s tent as 
any man in the army. 

Delia. What do you say? 

Stubbs. I say that when I had my furlough Mon- 
day, and went round for Captain Jones’s orders, 
Captain Fortune see me, and says he, “ Stubbs,” says 
he, “ you ’ll be hungry,” says he, “ before you get 
to the river,” says he, ’n’ he give me two hardtack, 
he did, to eat by the way, and much obliged to him 
Iwas. Shot through the head, indeed! 

Dela. But the newspaper says so. 

Stubbs. Newspapers be — hanged, says I. The 
Captain climbed over that pesky rail-fence jest 
ahead of me, and jest as he sung out to us when 
he was over, whir, whew, came a minie-ball and 
knocked his cap off. But the Captain never stopped. 
“This way,” says he; ’n’ in two minutes he spiked 
the gun with my own ramrod, 
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Delia. Then the newspaper was right almost. 
He was shot through the hat. [ They sing. 


Duet. 


Delia. If I had a voice, 
If they gave me my choice, 
If I might select betwixt two, 
Between this or that, 
My head or my hat, 
I know what I’d tell them, don’t you? 


Stubds. It might hit me pat 
Through the crown of my hat, 
This wriggling sarpint of lead ; 
Let it oo here or there, 
Let it go anywhere, 
If it go just atop of my head. 


Delia. But we must not stand singing here. We 
must stop the funeral. By this time they are sing- 
ing the dead march in Saud. 

Stubbs. How can we stop it? 

Delia. You must run to the church. [Looks out 
of window.| The people are all inside. Run, 
run, as quick as you can. Tell Mr. Tollbell, the 
sexton, that the Captain is alive. Say I sent you, 
and that the funeral must be postponed. [£x7t 
STuBBs.] Will they want the sandwiches now? 
Shall I cut the second ham? I think I will. Them 
pious is awful hungry. There will be more here 
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than if they had stayed to the service, for then 
they would have had to go right home to milking, 
most of them. The parson will come, he’s one; 
Mrs. Primrose, his wife, and the children will come, 
that’s thirteen; the Mayor and Aldermen will 
come, that’s twenty-eight; the Common Council 
and School Committee— Oh, deary me, yes! | 
must cut the second ham and both the tongues. 
[Works at table, humming, “If I had a voice.” 
Comes to the front again.| I wonder if Mrs. Sparks 
will come — or if it will be Miss Flint — or if they 
will both come? That will be fun. [ Szngs. 


My dear Miss Flint, says Mrs. Sparks, just walk 
the other way, 

Just make a little room for me, and heed to what 
I say: 

A difference there is, my dear, ’twixt cabbage-rose 
and tea-rose; 

The one is fit for little boys, the other’s fit for 
heroes. 

Some folks are fit for little boys, some folks are fit 
for heroes. 


My dear Miss Flint, says Mrs. Sparks, now really 
it appears 

You do not understand at all the deference due to 
years ; 

For captains bold don’t think, I’m told, of untried 
chits like you, 
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They turn the head, and look instead on folks of 
forty-two — 
They turn the head, and smile instead on folks of 
forty-two. 
[Enter STUBBS, running. 

Stubbs. I’ve stopped them!—I’ve stopped 
them ! 

Delia. How did you do it? 

Stubbs. I see your man in the porch; he was 
peekin’ in at the door. And I says, says I, “The 
girl at Captain Fortune’s sent me,” says I, “and 
I’m to say that the Captain’s as well as you be. I 
see him last Monday myself.” ‘“ He’s shot through 
the head,” says he. ‘‘He’s shot through the hat,” 
says |. “Tat? says he; “hat? says he again. 
"N’ he marched right up the church to the parson, 
who was reading his book, ’n’ he pulled the par- 
son’s sleeve and whispered. ’N’ the parson he says, 
“Sing the Hundred-and-nineteenth Psalm.” ’N’ 
they begun to sing. ’N’ the parson he come to 
me down the church, ’n’ the Mayor he come, ’n’ 
the Aldermen. ’N’ when they heerd that the Cap’n 
was alive, the Mayor he turned round ’n’ he says, 
“Three cheers for Captain Fortune —he’s shot 
through the hat!” says he. ’N’ all the folks got 
up and hollered. ’N’ I run down here to tell you 
they was all a-coming. 

[Enter MR. FORTUNE 72m haste. | 

Mr, Fortune. Delia, have you heard our good 
news? 
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Delia. Indeed I have, sir; and I am so thank- 
ful! 

Mr. For. The people are all coming. Have your 
coffee ready, and something to eat. 


Trio and Ensemble. 


Stubbs. I have tramped on the highway all day, 
I have blistered the soles of my feet, 
And now the best thing I can say 
Is, ‘‘ Something or other to eat.” 


Mr. For. Our sorrows have vanished away ; 
And to make our enjoyment complete, 
We call in our neighbors, and they 
Will join us in something to eat. 


Delia. We worry at work and at play, 
In our houses or out in the street; 

But whether we go or we stay, 
We always want something to eat. 


Ensemble. 


Mr. for.“ Our sorrows have vanished away,” etc. 

Stubbs. “I have tramped on the highway all 
day,’ etc. 

Delia. ‘We worry at work and at play,” etc. 


[Bell rings loudly. Exeunt omnes. 
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AGE LV: 


Parlors of MR. FORTUNE’S house. Large rooms connected 
by folding-doors half up the stage. Mr. Fortune, 
Miss ForRTUNE, Miss CORINNA FORTUNE, @// 7x black, 
receiving their friends. The MAYOR and ALDERMEN 
on one side, the COUNCIL on the other. Other guests 
enter. 

Enter MRS. SPARKS. 


Mrs. Sparks (with effusion, to MISS CORINNA). 
And are you, indeed —is it possible? —my own 
hero’s sister? 

Miss Corinna (coldly). I hope you are very well, 
Mrs. Sparks. 


[Enter Miss FLINT. She crosses the stage and 
falls on her knees at MR. FORTUNE’S feet. 

Miss Flint. My more than brother, give me 
your blessing. 

Mr. Fortune (puzzled). Bless me! I don’t know 
how to bless you. How do people bless people? 
Had you not better stand up? 

First Alderman (producing a large deed with 
seals). 1 think if you would examine this deed — 
Captain Fortune has given to her all his property. 

Second Alderman ( producing a portfolio of let- 
ters). If you will look at these tender notes, which 
show how a true heart beats — 


Quartette and Chorus. 
First Alderman. 


Indeed, if you’ll read through this deed, 
I’m sure in a moment you ’ll see — 
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Second Alderman. 


And I, if you try — Cast your eye 
On this note and this — Ze¢ter B. 


Mrs. Sparks. 


You know how they show what a flow 
Of pent-up emotions for me — 


Miss Flint. 


I heard he preferred not a word 
Should be spoken or whispered till he — 


Tutt. 


The Captain himself will decide. 

The Captain he can, 

Like a resolute man, 

Unravel the plan, 
And show how the knot shall be tied; 
For of course he can tell who’s the bride. 


[Cheering without. All rush to the windows. 
Enter CAPTAIN FORTUNE, R. H. U. E., with 


Jriends. MR. FORTUNE and the CAPTAIN 
meet eagerly. 


Captain Fortune. How are you, old fellow? 

Mr. For. My dear, dear brother! 

Captain F. And my sisters? [Xzsses them.] In 
black? What death is there? We are all here. 


Mr. For. laughing). We have all come from a 
funeral. 
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Captain F. And you all come laughing? What 
is the mystery? 
Mr. For. My dear boy, it was your funeral. 


[Zhe CAPTAIN hardly heeds him, being busily wel- 
coming MAYOR and ALDERMEN azd others. 
In by-play the Mayor and he speak and 
come forward, 


Mayor. Your fellow-citizens, dear sir, proud of 
their favorite son, had met in the church yonder to 
do honor to your gallant and untimely death. 

Captain F. Death? Mine? I never was more 
alive. 


[First ALDERMAN presents MRS. SPARKS, who 
advances coyly. CAPTAIN FORTUNE does 
not recognize her. 


Mrs. Sparks. Dear Captain Fortune — 

Captain F. You have the advantage of me, 
madam. [ Sensation. 

Captain F. (to MR. FORTUNE, astde). Who in 
thunder is she? 

Mr. For. She? Why, isn’t she — is she — 

Captain F. That’s what I asked you. 


[SECOND ALDERMAN dyings up MISS FLINT. 


Mr. For. (aside to CAPTAIN FORTUNE). Here 
is the other. 

Captain F. (aside). Other what? 

Miss Flint (flings herself on his neck). My own 
hero! my pet! my Willy! 
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Captain F. (in despair). Who is it! Not old 
Whetstone? 

First Alderman, Sir, guard your words. 

Second Alderman. Sir, you forget yourself. 

Captain F. 1 don't forget myself; I forget them. 
No; I remember her—she’s old Whetstone. 
Taught us French at the academy. But who’s 
the other? 

First Alderman. Sir, she is your betrothed wife. 
What is the deed, sir? 

Captain F. Wife! Deed! [Axamines deed.| Oh, 
you are the schoolma’am, are you? This is the 
deed the government gave her of a freedmen’s 
schoolhouse in Culpepper Court House. Yes, I 
gave her the deed. I commanded the post. 

Second Alderman ( presenting portfolio of letters). 
And there, sir, what are these? 

Captain F. (examines and laughs). These are 
my school exercises — translations from a French 
letter-book. I see they are dated in ’46. Dear 
old Whetstone! have you kept them so long? 

Miss Flint. Ingrate! —[ Fatuts in DELIA’S arms. 


Quartette. 
First Alderman (sings). 
It’s very hard indeed 
To know how to proceed. 
He acknowledges the deed, 
You know! 
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Second Alderman: 
Put yourself in her place, 
And ask if you would face 
The shame and the disgrace, 
You know! 


Captain F. Whatever road I’ve tried, 
When I walk or when I ride, 
Behold! a blooming bride, 
You know! 


Mr. For. But really, after all, 

The evidence is small 

For a breach of what you call — 
You know! 

Ensemble. 

In the posture that he’s in 

It would not be a sin 

To begin the thing again, 
You know! 


Captain F. (shakes hands with both Aldermen). 
That is just what I think, Mr. Jones. Smith, those 
are my sentiments precisely. And you know, my 
dear brother, my leave only lasts for ten days. In- 
deed, I am here only to pick up a few fine fellows 
for the regiment. Grant will not wait long for us 
before he goes in. So I stopped over a train at 
Louisville, and the dearest girl in the world agreed, 
on the shortest notice, to make me happy. 

All. Happy? 
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[CAPTAIN ForRTUNE Aas turned to the friends who 
entered with him. Leads forward FAusTA, 
vetled, to his sisters. 


Captain F. Dear Pamela, here is your new sister. 
Dear Corinna, this is Fausta. She is as good as 
she is pretty. 

Both sisters (unveiling her and kissing her). Then 
she is a saint indeed. 


Quartette. Finale. 


Capt. F. You could not all come to the marriage, 

The church is so terribly far, 

And one cannot wait for his carriage 
When one is returning from war. 

But as soon as the wedding was over, 
And the parson made one out of two, 

This dear little girl and her lover 
Determined they ’d come and see you. 


Pamela. We could not all go there together, 

Or I could not go there at least, 

And now I am questioning whether 
To ask all our friends to a feast. 

But I am sure what was served for our 

sorrow 

For happier Fortunes will do; 

We need not postpone till to-morrow 
A sandwich and “ coffee for two.” 
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[STUBBS and BRIDGET come forward with trays. 


Stubbs. To Bridget and me, as we’re thinking, 
The comedy seems all complete ; 
And if any one tires of drinking, 
We ’ll give to them something to eat. 


Bridget. We need none of us sing any more tunes, 
Enough has been sung and been said. 

A happy day this for the Fortunes 
When nobody’s shot through the head. 


Tutt2. 


A happy day this for the Fortunes, 
When nobody’s shot through the head. 


Curtain falls. 





Lost and Found 


a TALE OPP THE LINE 


[This illustration of the work of the newer machinery for the 
concocting or manufacture of stories, was ground out at the request 
of my friend, Miss Braley, for her excellent journal Zhe Piece- 
Bag. It was published in the interest of the Home for Old 
Women in Lowell.] 


INTRODUCTION 


Author. What are the orders to-day, Miss 
Jones? 

Miss Jones (Chief of Bureau). First, one short 
serial for The Prece-Bag. 

Author. What is the last incident? 

Miss Jones. The last, with a dénouement, is the 
story of our sheets. When we came to breakfast, 
Bridget said the sheets “was stole” from the lines. 
Mother sent Tom to the police, and the captain 
sent back for the marks. I went myself, then; 
that’s the reason I am late. He telegraphed to 
all the stations, and asked me to wait at home till 
some of them should call. I went home and cross- 
questioned Bridget, with an emphasis on “cross.” 
Bridget gave me warning, which I was glad of. 
Just then a mounted policeman rode up, said the 
sheets had been stopped in Chelsea, and would 
be at home in time to be ironed to-night; then 
I came here. 
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Author. That will do very well. Put it in the 
hopper. 

Miss Jones. What costume, sir? 

Author. Oh! I think Revolutionary; Centennial. 

Miss Jones. They are horribly worn, sir. I’ve 
got a very nice Chinese set. 

Author. No. Mr. Emerson does not like the 
Chinese. Try the Second Crusades. People always 
like the Crusades. 

Miss Jones (with bated breath). They are a 
good deal grubbed, too. (St#d/ she puts in the cos- 
tumes, as requested.) What gauge, sir? Five thou- 
sand words? 

Author (amazed). Five thousand! Why, Miss 
Braley’s pages are very small. Eight hundred, at 
the outside. 

Miss Jones (amazed). Eight hundred! Then 
there can be no mottoes, no love-making, no scen- 
ery, no jokes, and no moralization ! 

Author. So much the better. (MISS JONES ad- 
justs the gauge, rings for TOM HOLDEN, who begins 
to grind, and she and the AUTHOR go on to Number 
2 on the order-list, ‘“ Homes for Working Men.” 
Tom grinds out the following.) 


PART I 


The Lady Constance woke from uneasy sleep, 
and marked on the curtains the shadow of a volute 
in the column before her palace. This was her 
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daily token of the time for her to wonder when 
she should rise from bed, and she began to wonder. 
While she was wondering, a scream without, and 
arap of thunder at the door. ‘My lady! my lady! 
my lady!” 

Lady Constance rose on her left elbow, listened 
to the voices, and answered in tones more subdued, 
“Tf it be thou, Berengaria, enter.” 

Berengaria entered, and shut the door violently 
on those who followed. “O my lady! pardon me! 
But the Lady Lina has been stolen away; the little 
Count Unterrock is not in his room, and his tutor 
is quite fuddled; the Marchesa Sindone, poor child, 
cannot be found; and we fear that the Baron 
Panno, dear child, is stolen too.” 

These were four lovely children, who only the 
day before had been swinging and dancing on the 
green courtyard of the castle; now stretched at 
full length on the ground, now tossing lightly on 
the ropes above, to the delight of all the gentry in 
the rooms around. 

“Tt is the Egyptians! Paynim Saracens, all of 
them!” cried the Lady Constance. 

“Madam,” said Berengaria, in a whisper, ‘we 
think it is the Chinamen. They do say their 
Soldan is no better nor a Saracen, and that he has 
sent whole junks on ’em, to see what he can pick 
up for his old ironing-table from our lines.” 

“Send North and South swift couriers; send 
me swift galley-boats East and West! Boreas and 

14 
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Euroclydon, Holy Mother and Saint Niptomanus, 
help!” 

So saying, the lady got out of bed, only whis- 
pering sadly, “Oh that my lines were stretched 
in safer places!” 


PART II 


The Lady Lina was a sweet child of six; the 
Baron Panno, a lovely boy, not always clean, of 
seven; the Marchesa Sindone, spotless always as a 
fair web woven in moonlight by silver-winged 
fairies, was a noblewoman of eight; and the little 
Count Unterrock, a noble lad of nine, just now 
taken as a page into the service of the Duke of 
Burgundy. As the morning sun rose over Sicily, 
the cruel captors of these pale children were speed- 
ing with them across the marches. 

“Dear Lina,’ said the little marchesa, “I am 
horribly dry.” 

“T wish I were,” said Lina, “ but they have just 
sprinkled me; I am awfully wet.” 

“No one will call me sazs tache,”’ said the little 
baron. ‘ See this iron-mould!” 

“That is nothing,” replied Unterrock. ‘“ Lemon- 
juice will take that out; but what ever will mend 
this hole?” 

“Hoal, chew chaw,” cried the inhuman Mon- 
golian Tartar; and the little steeds sped faster 
away, and the pig-tails flew out farther behind. 
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Meanwhile at the palace of Tancred, King of 
Sicily, arrived the Duke of Burgundy, inquiring 
after his page, his page’s friend, his friend’s sister, 
and the friend of the sister of the friend of his 
page, —all as it is in Ollendorff. 

“Hail! brother of Burgundy,” said Tancred. 
“What will you have to drink?”’ 

“My Lord of Sicily, this day I drink nothing 
and eat nothing till I learn whether these sweet 
waifs from the cradle be not already mangled. 
Sprinkled I know they are, for it rains; may all 
the saints grant they be not heavily ironed!” 

‘OT is well,’ said King Tancred, gloomily. 
“What ho, there! Who waits?” 

“Warden Dunham and Shirereeve Connor, may 
it please your Majesty.” 


“ Strike off their heads, to them I owe the loss, 
From close imprisonment, of Mr. Boss.” 


“Tt is done, your Majesty. Chief Adams and 
Deputy Small attend your Majesty.” 

“’Tis well. Bid them recover these pure, spot- 
less, stainless babes in white, unironed and un- 
mangled.” 

“Tt shall be done. Will your Majesty inform 
us what were the marks upon their linen?” 

Alas! the Duke of Burgundy did not know, 
and was fain to return for instructions, 
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PAK Of1 


At a little, forgotten seaport! an ancient hospital 
for seamen and another for sailors stood lazily on 
the heights. The town seemed dead, excepting 
that at a pier, covered with long eel-grass and bar- 
nacles, the dread of all swimming boys, there might 
be seen in the dim light of this showery morning, 
a xebec, which but ill concealed the tokens of 
those junky crafts which navigate the eastern seas. 
Her masts were of bamboo, her lateen-sails were 
of Canton matting; the seamen, who anxiously 
paced the deck, wore pig-tails. 

Suddenly four horsemen appeared, each bearing 
a child in a buck-basket. Hot haste marked their 
movements, as the ferry-boat on which their horses 
stood entered the dock, and the ferry-chains drew 
her to the shore. 

They leaped the narrow chasm before the bridge 
fell, and hastily ascended the incline. 

Meanwhile the Lady Constance summoned 
Brigitta, chief of the maids in waiting. 

“ Brigitta, where are the clothes —I mean the 
children — gone?” 

“Deed, I don’t know, mum, en if it’s the childer 
you want, you had better see to’em yourself. I 
hired out to wash and iron, en not to be nussery- 
gal.” 

“But, Brigitta, hearken to me. My brain swims, 


1 Chelsea. 
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I do not always know whether they were children, 
or some web-work of fancy — passion-woven — 
fancy-spun. Help! help! Brigitta, help!” 

“Tf your ladyship don’ know what you ’ve lost, 
your ladyship ’d better not call me a thief.” 

“A thief, wanton! Who calls thee thief? But, 
hussy, hast thou no one waiting on thee, courting 
thy favor, damsel,— some Chinaman, perchance, 
of brittle ware?” 

“None of them laundry-men for me, mum! ihe 
won't be called a thief; and you may look out for 
another laundry-gal this afternoon.” 

So saying, the maid retired in scorn. The Lady 
Constance sent heralds North and South — 


At this point Tom Holden brought the copy to 
the author, to say that the machine had stopped 
and would do no more. Miss Jones went to look 
at it. 

“Why, Tom,” said she, “you grind too fast. 
You have used up all the words before the story 
is done!” 

“T know that, ma’am, and I heaved in a lot 
more that was lying here.” 

“T should think they were,” said Miss Jones, 
thoughtfully, — and she reported to her chief. 

Author. Wet him have a hundred more — very 
short ones, and tell him to grind slow. 

Miss Jones provided the words. Tom ground 
more slowly, and the story finished itself thus : — 
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CONCLUSION 


East and West for help, good to wash and iron. 
When they had well gone, a cry came at the 
door: ‘Come, my lady! Come each, come all!” 
They come! And lo! far as eye can see, a 
mule, a pony, a man, and a boy. The boy— he 
is my dear son! The mule— it is—on his back 
vis my dear girl! The man—he does —he does 
bear the wee Lina! The pony has a pack on his 
back, and from the pack, when cut open by the 
lady, full of hope, see come out — 


Here the machine stopped obdurately. ‘It 
would fain say, ‘Count Unterrock,’” said the au- 
thor; but Tom had given it no words so long. 
So soon as those two words were supplied, the 
machine chirped out — 


THE END 


Washington at Crom- 
well’s Head 


[I was asked by a Philadelphia publisher to furnish “twenty- 
five original anecdotes of Washington.” I thought that so large 
a contract might “crowd the mourners,” as a fine national proverb 
has it, and I did not undertake it. I dare say somebody else will 
try his hand, 

But the suggestion has been made, and I have tried my hand 
at a story of his visit at the Cromwell’s Head, in Boston. There 
are certain journals for which it is necessary to say that this story 
is an invention. It is somewhat as the novel of Waverley was an 
invention. And as the editors of those journals are very dull, I 
will add that what is true in this story is that Washington did 
come to Boston on the errand described, and came to the Crom- 
well’s Head inn in School Street, and dismounted from his horse 
there. Now there I have introduced the detail in the story which 
follows: let us hope that it may cling to the memories of chil- 
dren as does the story of the boys’ coasting on Boston Common. 
In fact, the celebrated coasting scene took place on this very 
School Street, where perhaps George Washington met with John 
Hancock. } 


WASHINGTON made his first visit to Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston when he was but twenty- 
four years old, a handsome young fellow, soldierly 
and active, who had won his laurels when Brad- 
dock lost his, and was known all over the country 
as the gallant Colonel Washington of Virginia. 
He took with him his military aide, Captain Mer- 
cer, the same who was killed at Princeton, and 
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another Virginian, Captain Stewart. They all went 
on horseback. They had their black servants in 
livery leading spare horses beside those which they 
rode. Judge if they were not quite elegant when 
I tell you that Washington’s servants’ liveries 
were nearly white, faced with scarlet, and they 
had scarlet waistcoats. Their hats, too, were 
laced with silver. Five hundred miles these ele- 
gant young gentlemen rode in February of the 
year 1756. They went to see Governor Shirley, 
who was the Commander-in-Chief of the King’s 
forces in America and was Governor-General of 
New York and New England. Shirley lived in 
Roxbury, near where I am writing these words, 
and his headquarters were in Boston. You can 
imagine whether the arrival of this company of 
fine young soldiers made any excitement in the 
little villages of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, as they then were. Now I am going to 
tell you a story of the young Washington in 
Boston then. 

He must have passed close by Shirley’s house 
as he entered Boston, perhaps passed it, and so it 
is quite likely that they stopped there and paid 
their respects to the Governor then. If we had 
his diary for that year, we should know; but, un- 
fortunately, that volume has strayed from the 
others. It is in private hands where I have not 
been able to trace it. So Iam going to make up 
out of my own head the little story which follows. 
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And I announce my intention thus frankly be- 
cause I am told that there are two or three stupid 
people in the world. To them, and to them only, 
I will explain that there is a form of literature 
called fiction. From it have resulted such novels 
as Ivanhoe and Waverley. The author of Ivanhoe 
made Richard I. say things which very likely he 
never said, but he might have said them and per- 
haps he did say them. So in the anecdote which 
follows I cannot say whether Washington and the 
others did or did not say these things, but they 
might have said them, and perhaps they did. 

What I know is that he and the brilliant troop 
clattered up the “main street” of Boston, which 
is now Washington Street, without once thinking 
that it was ever to be called by his name. I know 
that they turned up School Street, and they stopped 
at the best inn in Boston. It was on the north 
side of the street, a few doors from Washington 
Street, and you may get a good cup of coffee if 
you go there to-day. A portrait of Cromwell 
hung over the door, and the inn was called the 
“ Cromwell’s Head.” Here Washington and Mer- 
cer and Stewart and the rest stayed for the ten 
days that they were in Boston. 

Now, less than a hundred yards higher up the 
street was the Latin School of Boston, where half 
the boys in Boston went to school. I like to think 
that school was “done” just at the time that the 
little Virginia troop swept up the street, and the 
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gentlemen were jumping off their horses, and 
the landlord came out, and they asked him if he 
could make them comfortable, and he said he 
could. Now, if one of those little boys, about 
eleven years old, came up to the company and 
rubbed Sachem’s nose and gave him the apple he 
was crunching, I know it would please Washington. 

“ You’re fond of horses, then, my boy?” 

“ Yes, sir, | have a pony of my own.” 

‘“TIs your pony a pacer?” 

“Yes; sit, a Khode Island pacer. My father 
sent to Petaquamscott for her.” 

“T want to see some of your Rhode Island 
pacers.” 

“T am glad of that, sir, for it will give me a 
chance to bring her to you.” 

Horses always make a good introduction to talk, 
and so the Virginian Colonel asks the Boston boy 
if he would not like to try one of their fox-riders. 
And so he beckons Cupid up and bids him take 
the saddle off Sachem and put it upon Sweet-lips. 
And then, seeing that a young Boston gentleman 
has joined the boy and speaks to him, he says, “I 
hope I am not taking a liberty,” to which the other 
says, “‘ Not at all, sir. We say he has a boy’s head 
on a man’s shoulders.” And Washington asks him 
whether he will not join them on their ride. 

So Cupid is ordered to bring up another of the 
horses, which, you observe, is already saddled, that 
there may be a mount for each of the three. But 
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just as they are starting for their little turn Wash- 
ington is called into the inn by an aide of Shirley, 
and he therefore bids the two others not wait for 
him. Let them come back in twenty minutes; 
and they do so. But when Colonel Washington 
meets them then, he has to excuse himself. Gov- 
ernor Shirley has made an appointment for him. 
Here it is that you find out that the boy is Josiah 
Quincy, and his friend is John Hancock. Have 
they enjoyed their ride? 

“Oh! certainly,” the little fellow says. ‘We 
went right up to the Common and I made Mr. 
Hancock ride three times round the Wishing Stone. 
And, Colonel Washington,” said the laughing boy, 
“what you wish there will certainly come to pass.” 

“And what did you wish?” said the Colonel, 
laughing. 

The boy blushed, but he answered bravely, 
“T wished that all the Continental troops might be 
in one great army, and that Colonel Washington 
might be Commander-in-Chief.” 

They all laughed heartily, and Mercer, who had 
joined them, laughed as well. And Washington said, 
“And I will wish that our friend Mr. Hancock, 
here, may be the President of the Continental 
Assembly when that grand day comes round.” 

This is what I imagine sometimes. I do not 
say that it ever happened, but it might have hap- 
pened, and it is quite as true as some of the stories 
in Plutarch, 
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WHAT is the time of Mr. Longfellow’s poem? 

When was it? 

The question has gone into all circles. We hear 
of it in clubs of Experimenters. It is coolly de- 
cided by dogmatists. To-day shall solve it! 

When did Prince Henry fall sick, and when was 
it he and Elsie went to Italy, and when did they 
come back again? Why, Lucifer begins the book 
by telling Prince Henry about alcohol. Clearly, 
then, all this happened after the beginning of the 
eleventh century ; for we all know how fast the fatal 
essence makes itself known, — and that before the 
eleventh century Europe knew it not. 

But later yet, Lucifer knew Abelard at Gildas 
de Ruys; now there was no Abelard at Gildas de 
Ruys till 1122. 

Later yet, the college of Salerno was not re- 
established till rz43. Later yet, Prince Henry 
called his horse Barbarossa, or Red Beard. Now, 
horses have no beards, so this name must have 
come from his emperor, Frederic I., Barbarossa, 
who was not crowned till 1147. 
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Then one sees daylight; for when Henry and 
Alcestis were at Salerno, there were ‘bands of 
wounded and sick Crusaders, coming back from 
Palestine,” who stopped there sometimes. Now, 
after 1147, there was no fighting in Palestine till 
I1191,— when the Talisman happened, — when 
Richard and Saladin were together there. There 
was fighting in 1191, 1192, and 1193. 

But this was not in 1191 that they were at Salerno 
— for it was not yet ‘‘summer-time, when the sea- 
breeze fills with its coolness cloister and court and 
square.” It was only a month or so after Easter. 
Now, as early as that, in that year, no wounded 
Crusaders could have come home so far from Pal- 
estine. 

Was it in 1193? 

No; for then they all came home. And it 
seems Walter “is in the Holy Land,” when the 
Poem is done. 

It must have been in the autumn of 1191 that 
Lucifer first met the Prince —at Easter of 1192 
that the Prince and Elsie were at Strasburg to- 
gether,—and that spring and summer are the 
rest of the poem. 

But, after 1193, there was fighting in Palestine 
in I196? 

What of that, learned sir? If in 1191 the story 
brings you a sham monk with ‘‘a black mass of 
tangled hair” — who knew Abelard, who died 
forty-nine years before —is not that amazing 
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enough for you,,though your sham monk were 
Lucifer himself? Does not Lucifer keep up proba- 
bilities so well that if all this had been as late as 
1196 or later, he would have braided in a few white 
hairs into the scratch he wore that night? The 
“black mass of tangled hair” fixes it. It was the 
fall of 1191, and the spring of 1192. Q.E.D. 


“ All very fine is this,” said my uncle, to whom 
I read what I had been writing, “but I should like 
to know how those monkish rhymes came to be 
sung in 1192?” 

“ Pourquot non, my dear uncle?” said I. “ Be- 
cause the first collection of them ever made was 
made by a worthy old fellow who was not born 
till a couple of hundred years after them. There 
is a copy of it, Edztio princeps, in vellum, called 
‘The Book of Rules.’” 

“So much the worse for you, my dear uncle. 
How could he collect them till after they were 
sung? He would have had them in much purer 
form, if he had them at Easter, in Strasburg, in 
1192. He was a Bishop Percy, hundreds of years 
later than his ballads.” 

“ Humph!” said my uncle, “will you tell me 
how the Devil could see ‘Gordonius’s Lily of 
Medicine’ lying on Prince Henry’s table two hun- 
dred years before it was written?” 
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“Certainly, sir. The poor Devil lives in all 
time, you know,—he thought he saw the thing, 
but was mistaken; just» at that moment he fancied 
himself in another epoch of his existence. For an 
instant he might nod, you know; and it seems 
he did.” 

‘““And how was it,” persisted my uncle, “that 
they came across the Gothard Pass as early as you 
say? I never heard of any road there before 
1300,” 

“ High time you had, sir. Now you have read 
of these people’s coming you will know there 
was. For you remember that the Abbot Giraldus 
built the ‘ Devil’s Bridge’ in 1118. Now pray, sir, 
what did he want of a bridge over the Rheuss up 
there, unless there was to be a line of travel to go 
over it?” 

I had my uncle there, and he knew it; but he 
tried to recover from his blunder by saying, — 

“Well, sir, how do your Doctors of Salerno pre- 
dict in 1192 the Doctor Seraphic, — Bonaventura, 
—who was not born till 1221?” 

‘““My dear uncle, not one word is there about 
Bonaventura!” 

My uncle in triumph quoted: “ I wish the Doctor 
Seraphic maintain —” 

“Very true, sir, — but I do not hear Bonaventura. 
Bonaventura was ze Doctor Seraphic, par excel- 
lence, after he was born, but not before. There 
must have been other Doctors Seraphic, for the 
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whole Franciscanvorder was the ‘ Seraphic order,’ 
Of course any Franciscan Doctor was a Seraphic 
Doctor.” 

“T will give you a hot roll,” said my uncle, “if 
you will name me a man, except Bonaventura, ever 
called the Seraphic Doctor!” 

“JT will eat the roll, sir, — and think of it after- 
wards.” 


PHIL. 
January, 1852. 


15 
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I HAVE said in “A New England Boyhood” 
that, like my brothers and sisters, | was brought 
up in an editor’s family. This means that we were 
accustomed every day to see papers and maga- 
zines from all parts of the world, in many different 
languages. In an editor’s household one becomes 
cosmopolitan in spite of himself. 

In our case, it meant, also, that we were expected 
to “lend a hand” in whatever was going on in 
editorial work. I was made a reporter when I was 
quite young, and have always been very glad of it. 
I was asked and I was glad to furnish articles for 
my father’s newspaper, and thus contracted some 
habits of expression which would be easily enough 
detected by any man who had been trained in the 
same admirable school. I remember with a certain 
gratitude the evening when my father came into 
the parlor where we were sitting with the Journal 
des Débats in his hands. “If you will translate 
this,’ he said, pointing out to me a little scrap in 
the newspaper, “I will print it in the Advertiser.” 
I had never studied French, but my sister Lucretia 
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and I went into a corner and did what I was asked 
to do. That Nineveh scrap is my first literary 
work. 

As time went on, it might happen that I had to 
give an account for the journal of an election in a 
country village, or that I might have to write after 
midnight the obituary of a President. 

It gave me also a liking for that sort of work, 
though I have never recommended it to any young 
man aS a permanent profession. Some men are 
born for it and have achieved greatness in that 
way. For me, the liking has been so strong that 
I have been, from time to time, engaged, as I hope 
to some advantage, in different editorial duties. 
As children, I and my sister Lucretia edited the 
“ Public Informer,’ of the shamelessness of whose 
name we had no idea, and of which there was but 
one copy of each number. When I was twelve or 
thirteen, I printed the ‘ Fly,” a sheet of which the 
page was about two inches square. I was after- 
wards, as I have said, a reporter on the “ Daily 
Advertiser.” When my father published the 
“Monthly Chronicle,” in 1840, 1841, and 1842, I 
generally read the proofs, and made up, month by 
month, what was called the “chronology.” Later 
in the forties, I was chairman of the committee 
which published the ‘Sunday School Gazette,” in 
Worcester, and was its working editor with Mr. 
Francis Le Baron. I worked under Dr. Hedge, 
whom we used to call ‘The Chief,” as one of the 
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editors of the ‘ Christian Examiner,” in 1859, 1860, 
and 1861. 

In 1864 Mr. James T. Fields, then editor of the 
“ Atlantic,’ asked me to write freely for them, to 
keep people in spirits in that dark year of the war. 
I did so. Among these articles two or three were 
printed with my name. They are “ Northern 
Invasions,” “How to use a Victory,” and “ The 
United States Sanitary Commission.” 

In the winter of 1863 and 1864 I was named as 
editor of the “Army Spectator” by the Loyal 
Publication Committee, and with the assistance of 
my friend Mr. William Howell Reed, we printed 
specimen pages of that journal. But our New 
York friends, in the business of the Loyal Publica- 
tion Society, suggested what was a much better 
plan, and established the “ Army and Navy Journal” 
under the charge of General Church, so that I do 
not appear in history as a military editor. We 
did print some political tracts for the Connecticut 
canvass. I think Mr. Waldo Emerson contributed 
two of them. From 1871, for five years, I edited 
‘Old and New,” and I have since conducted the 
journals of different forms and names which have 
been the monthly organ of the Lend a Hand 
Society. 

The sympathetic reader will understand, there- 
fore, that I like to include in this volume of what 
we have called the Standard Edition of my writ- 
ings, some specimens, if nothing more, of work 
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done in editorial duty. For this purpose I have 
selected a series of the introductory articles in ‘‘ Old 
and New.” Mr. and Mrs. Haliburton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ingham, Mr. and Mrs. Hackmatack, were all 
imaginary friends of mine who came and went on 
my bidding, fulfilling their different duties as best 
they could. I struck them all out of existence by 
one fell blow, as I concluded the collection of 
stories which were called ‘‘ Christmas in Narragan- 
sett.” The papers which follow will give some idea 
of the pleasant life which they lived while I chose 
that they should live, and the paper with which 
the series closes will show how it happened that 
they were never divided. 


I have thought, two or three times in life, that 
my journals of travel had some points of interest 
which I had a right to publish. There are a good 
many travel letters, in one place and another, in the 
“Daily Advertiser,’ describing points of interest 
in this country. The most important of them, 
perhaps, is my account of a visit to Mount 
Katahdin in 1849. I was the first person, I be- 
lieve, to bring back plants from the little Alpine 
region at the summit of that mountain. In 1860 
I printed “ Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe,” from 
my journals and letters in the first tour which I 
ever made in Europe. I have contributed some 
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papers to my sistet’s series called “Family Flights.” 
After returning from Spain I published “ Seven 
Spanish Cities,” and I wrote half of the Putnam’s 
“Story of Spain.” “Gone to Texas,” which was 
first published as “G. T. T.,” is virtually a little 
book of travels in Texas in the Centennial year, 
1875. 

I have not thought it advisable to include either 
of these books of travel in this collection; and, for 
reasons which the reader will readily understand, 
I have not brought together any of the series of 
historical or critical or philosophical articles which, 
from time to time, I have published in the “ Chris- 
tian Examiner,” in ‘‘ Old and New,” in the “ North 
American Review,” and in the “Forum.” The 
series published in the ‘ Chautauquan ” is included, 
with large additions, in volume six, in the paper 
entitled “Ei6w to Live.” This was the title of 
these papers in that journal. 

I had not left college before I foresaw the im- 
portance, in the civilization of the next half-century, 
of the Pacific Ocean, and I very early planned to 
study and write a history of the Pacific Ocean and 
its shores. For this task, which it is quite too 
late for me to attempt, I have, from time to time, 
made considerable preparation, and I furnished for 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” in 1874, some narratives of 
Magellan and Drake which properly belong in 
that book. 

I like to say now that as early as 1848, in a 
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course of lectures which I delivered quite widely 
before Lyceums, I made in advance the statement 
that the Pacific Ocean was to be the ocean of the 
civilization of the future; as the A“gean was the 
sea of the civilization of the Greeks, the Mediter- 
ranean was the middle of the world for the Roman 
Empire, and the Atlantic has been the ocean of 
the civilization of what we call modern times. 


MATUNUCK, Aug, 12, 1900. 


From “‘Old and New” 


SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


“Old Kaspar took it from the lad, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head.” 


WE were sitting together on the piazza at the 
New Sybaris, on McSparren Hill. We had seen the 
express-wagon pass round to the kitchen with its 
parcels and stores; and, of course, in a moment, 
little Adrian came stumbling round, important with 
the ‘ Herald” and the news. The boy had been 
well instructed by Jonas, and was reading the head- 
ings of the despatches. 

‘““Great news, great news, grandpapa!”’ said the 
boy. 

“And what is the news, my son ?-” said his fond 
grandpapa, laying down Carlyle’s “ Frederic.” 

“The French have made war against Prussia: 
the whole army is moving; and a great battle is 
expected to-morrow on the Rhine!” 

“ Pshaw, my boy!” said the old gentleman, 
who never scolds Adrian when he can help it. 
“ Have you nothing better to do than to sell your 
poor old grandfather with news that was old before 
he was born?” and he went on with the battle of 


Minden. 
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The rest of us chuckled inwardly, and bade 
Adrian go tell his grandmother. The dear saint 
likes sugar as well as ever, and she likes a good 
novel a little better than ever; but she loves 
children more, and our children most of all. 
So she laid down her ‘ Three Guardsmen” 
kindly, as the boy came to her in the parlor, and 
listened kindly as he began to deliver himself, a 
little more cautiously, of the lesson he had Jearned 
so well. 

“ There is great news, grandmamma.” 

“News? Is there, my darling? And what is 
the news?” 

“The French have declared war. The French 
army is in motion; and the Germans are massing 
their troops on the Rhine; and there will be a 
great battle to-morrow.” 

The old lady tried to look sympathetic; but she 
had too often told the children that there ‘was no 
joke where there was a lie.” So she put her arms 
round the boy, and said, “‘ Adrian, dear, it is not nice 
to make fun of your old grandmother. A joke is 
very well; but you must not stretch the truth, 
you know.” So she kissed him, and went on with 
Porthos and D’Artagnan and the king in the 
trenches. 

The boy is a brave boy, but he is not used to be 
snubbed by his grandmother; and he came out on 
the piazza again, a little disturbed, and took refuge 
with Josiah, who was sitting on the side-steps, whit- 
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tling out the rafters for Czsar’s bridge. This boy 
will be examined for entrance at Antioch in Sep- 
tember. Josiah saw that he was hurt, and com- 
forted him by saying, ‘Never mind them, old 
fellow. Get out your knife, and come and shorten 
these ¢rabes for me.” 

“Well,” said Ade, “I don’t mind much; but the 
whole French nation is up, and are going to put 
down the Germans forever.” 

“Oh, stu (“said jostah. “1 have enoueh of 
that in the Latin. Just you measure this shingle 
on the square, and mark it off with the green 
pencil,6o; 

And then our poor little newsmonger broke 
down; and, for all his manliness, his face screwed 
up, and he began to cry. 

The present generation had to interfere between 
the past and the future, and take a little interest in 
the thousandth and first tale, which tells of the in- 
vasion of Germany by Gaul. 

Fortunate for us who have only to look upon the 
lightnings of the distant storm. So the Thanks- 
giving and Fast proclamations in New England, in 
Queen Anne’s time, follow the marches of Luxem- 
bourg and Marlborough; and the fathers and the 
children believe that the same God educes good 
out of the selfishness of Louis or the ambition of 


Napoleon. 


“To thee there’s nothing Old appears; 
Great God, there’s nothing New.” 
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But we must wait for cable despatches no longer. 
The day of issue has come; and here is the month’s 
magazine of collections. 

“But you have given us no order, Mr. Editor.” 

“Ah, no! Take the natural order: go from the 
beginning to the end. Begin with Homer, and 
come out with the adjournment of Congress.” 


OCTOBER, 1870. 


“ Heavens ! what new wounds, — and how her old have bled! ” 
POPE. 


THE boy Adrian is the connecting link between 
the two generations of our little circle at the New 
Sybaris. Heis not above going down to the beach 
with the nurses and baby-wagons, and directing 
there the excavations made in the sand by the 
little ones. On the other hand, he likes to bring 
the newspaper to the elders; and will sit all day at 
the feet of the old sachems, who are telling tales 
of the northwest coast, and how old “ Ironsides ” 
ran into Marblehead. 

The boy’s grandfather was rather hard on him 
on the day when the little fellow brought us the 
sudden news of the war. When it proved the boy 
was right, his grandfather had to make amends, 
and was more gracious to him than ever. So 
Adrian cuddled up on his knees Thursday after- 
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noon, and, in his fresh enthusiasm for the Prussian 
cause, asked him to tell “all about the Germans.” 

“T will read you about them, Adrian, from the 
first man who ever wrote about them;” and he 
took up his little Tacitus, and read, — 

““«T believe that the Germans are indigenous in 
that country’ (indigenous means, that they did 
not come there from any other lands). ‘I be- 
lieve that the Germans are indigenous in that coun- 
try; for, not to speak of the danger of a horrible, 
unknown sea, who would ever leave Asia or Africa 
or Italy to go to Germany, where the climate is 
so harsh, the country so wild, and all the customs 
and aspect so wretched, unless it were his own 
country ?’” 

The Fraulein Agatha, who is the girls’ governess, 
pricked up her ears at this, but said nothing. 
“You do not care for that,” said the old gentle- 
man, turning on: “this is what you want, — the 
army.” ; 

“Yes,” said the boy, “ how they fight!” 

His grandfather read on: “‘ With regard to 
trifles, the kings decide; but, in matters of import- 
ance, they consult the people, yet in such a way 
that the kings shall carry out the decisions regard- 
ing which the will of the people is known. 

“«The king or highest noblemen present speak, 
rather to convince than to command. If their 
opinion displeases the assembly, they are silenced 
by the general uproar; if it is satisfactory, all 
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strike their swords together. To praise with arms 
is the most honorable praise. 

“<«They do nothing in private or in public, unless 
they are armed; but to take arms is no private 
matter, nor is it done without the consent of the 
State. Then,in the council itself, one of the princes, 
or the father, or some relation of the young man, 
gives to him sword and spear: this is their zoga, 
and the first honor of youth. Till now, the boy 
has been part of the home: now he is part of the 
republic. Remarkable nobility, or the great merit 
of one’s father, may give the title of prince even 
to a boy; but, even im this case, he enters into 
the company of those who are stronger, or have 
proved themselves; and it is no shame to any one 
to be ranked thus as a ‘‘ companion.” ’ 

“You see they had no standing armies, Adrian, 
as the Romans had.” But the boy was tired of 
classics, and he slipped down. 

“T asked grandpapa about the Germans,” said 
he to Josiah, “and he thought I meant the old 
Germans; and he read to me out of an old Latin 
book there. I wanted to know about this German 
army.” 

“Well,” said Josiah, “I can show you. It is all 
in this war supplement to the ‘Blade.’” So the 
boy lay down, and Josiah read, — 

“«Tt will be understood, that, under the North- 
German constitution, every citizen bears arms. 
There is, strictly speaking, no standing army. At 
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the age of twenty every young man, of whatever 
rank, is enrolled; and the annual enrolment be- 
comes a great public ceremony. Although sons 
of distinguished families maintain their titular rank, 
yet officers are selected by merit; and it is evi- 
dently impossible for any officer to keep the re- 
spect of his men without tried ability. After three 
years of service, the soldier is permitted to return 
home; but he is still enrolled in the reserved corps 
called the landwehr: so that the North-German 
army is properly the people in arms. It is evident 
that no sovereign could long direct the movement 
of such an army, except in a cause which was 
national; and it is easy to see how much spirit is 
given to each regiment by this method, by which 
all privates are companions from infancy.’ ” 

“But, Josiah,” said Adrian, “that is just what 
the old book said.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” said Josiah. 
“This is what the war-correspondent of the ‘ Blade’ 
writes from Mannheim.” 

“Don’t you know, children,” said their mother, 
“that 
‘From the gnarled old oak of the forest fell the new germ in the 


acon 


NOVEMBER, 1870. 


““T CANNOT bear to think of dear Paris in a state 
of siege. Just think of our beautiful Bois all 
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hacked away, and oxen, ready for slaughter, cor- 
ralled among the stumps of its ruin.” 

‘“‘T do not like to think of it any more than you 
do; but I have to think of it, if it is only to wonder 
what you will do without any October fashions. 
Will you tell me what M. Thiers fortified it for, if 
he did not mean to have it stand a siege? There 
were plenty of people who begged him not to; all 
the liberals in Paris and out of Paris begged him 
not to. Why did he build these forts, if, as soon 
as war came, he meant to skip round, and say, 
‘Let ’s stop playing; we’re tired, and we will 
leave off.” 

“Oh, dear, don’t ask me! What do I know 
about M. Thiers, or what do I care? What I care 
about is my poor, dear Paris; and, as I said before, 
I can’t bear to think of the desolation, — my nice 
Madame Mellier without an order, our pleasant 
Alexis digging gravel by the side of Father Hya- 
cinthe, and nobody at the varzétés !—I tell you, I 
can’t bear to think of it.” 

“Then, as I said before, I would n’t think of it, 
if I were you; but, really, seeing it is a weight you 
cannot bear, and which crushes you to the ground, 
you seem quite lively under it. Shall I give you 
another cut from this partridge?” 

“How can you be so heartless? Do you pre- 
tend that you do not care? Have you no bowels 
of mercy, even for your poor Kangaroos and 
Emus and Chimpanzees, in the Jardin des Plantes? 
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If you do not care for Alexis and for Félicie, you 
might, at least, have some mercy on them. Or do 
you think they have eaten du foin défendu?” 
““My dear child, I don’t doubt they have eaten 
what was given to them; and I certainly hope that 
they will have enough to eat as the siege goes on, 
and that no devouring modz/les, tired of salt horse, 
will pick them bone from bone some morning 
before the siege is over. I am very sorry for them 
and for Madame Mellier and for Alexis. The 
man, thank God, is greater than humanity. I only 
say, as I said before, that the Emus and Chimpan- 
zees and Alexis and Madame Mellier are suffering 
from the company they keep. Here is M. Thiers, 
who is a highly respectable member of society, and 
I wish we had him here at breakfast now. With 
his eyes open, when he was Prime Minister of 
France, he determined that Paris should live and 
die on this theory of wars and fortifications. I do 
not believe, any more than you do, that it is the 
true theory; but he trusted in it, and all of your 
friends, the glove-makers, and the ballet-dancers, 
and the foresters out in the Bois, believed in it too. 
All the respectful representations made by Elihu 
Burritt and Charles Buxton and Victor Hugo on 
the subject didn’t so muchas get an answer. Nay, 
I learn from ‘Old and New’ that, even as late as 
last July, when Madame Sass sang ‘Aur armes, 
citoyens, the glove-makers and the keepers of the 
Emus applauded with great enthusiasm; if, indeed, 
16 
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they were fortunate enough to have tickets — fif- 
teen francs, I believe I gave for mine. They pull 
the string of the shower-bath, and they must not 
be surprised if cold water comes down.” 

“George, you talk like a brute. I will not say 
another word to you. Let me give you some 
coffee; you have had only one cup. Don’t you 
see that these poor people could not help them- 
selves? They had no tickets to the opera even, 
as you are obliged to confess. I don’t know any- 
thing about it; but I don’t believe that they ever 
voted for your horrid old M. Thiers, or to have the 
forts built. They are simple, hard-working people 
in Paris, who are as little responsible for the state 
of things there as if they were picking cranberries 
at Cotuit; and I think it is very hard for dear little 
Rigolette, for instance, to have a great hissing 
shell come banging through the roof of her attic, 
to break her mignonette pots into forty pieces.” 

“When we began, it wasn’t Rigolette and the 
elove-makers that we were so sorry for: it was the 
Bois de Boulogne, and the shops in the Rue de 
Rivoli. — Breast or thigh? — But I scorn to hold 
you to one horn or the other; the truth remains, 
that none of these people are individuals. They 
must stand or fall in the lump; and in the lump, 
as we all know, Paris has elected a line of life 
for which no reliable prophecy has ever promised 
perpetuity. This all reminds me how William 
Greene used to say, that somebody who could 
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speak French well enough ought to stand at the 
corners of the streets, and preach to them of 
‘righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.’ There will be pretty loud preaching of 
“judgment to come’ in tolerably intelligible lan- 
guage, if all signs tell true. I do not see how it 
could be escaped, in the long run, without more 
practice of righteousness and moderation.” 

“None the less do I hope it will be escaped, and 
so do you.” 

Ves, lobelieve [do Inthe nrst place, it may 
prove that there are ten righteous men there, with 
grit enough, and self-control enough, to hold in 
hand this ring-tailed, roaring mob cf Reds who 
have grown up in the midst of your refinement, 
next door to your Rigolettes; and if there are 
ten, why, the city will be saved. But no thanks to 
M. Thiers and his system of fortifications. I notice, 
with some dissatisfaction, that, now that system is 
to be tested, he keeps himself on the outside.” 

‘““My dear George, what do Icare for M. Thiers? 
I don’t believe Alexis ever heard his name.” 

“Do you suppose Alexis ever happened to be 
present, on a Sunday morning, at a place where 
he heard them read, Tous ceux qui prendront l’épée 
perivont par l’épée?* Or do you think the day 
that was read he was reserving himself to hear 
‘Barbe-Bleu’ in the evening?” . 

“My poor Alexis! I will not have him abused 
so. When they read the Scripture in the morning, 


1 Matt. xxvi. 52. 
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he was bringing you your coffee and cold chicken; 
and while they were acting ‘Barbe-Bleu’ in the 
evening, his apron was just as white, and he was 
just as good-natured, as he carried old Mrs. Con- 
verse her hot toast and tea over those eighty-seven 
stairs.” 

“Then Alexis will come out all right, whatever 
happens to Paris; and perhaps you and I may be 
thankful that we have not his Paris to reconstruct 
for him. It is higher power than his or ours 
which will 

“Chase back the shadows gray and old 
Of the dead ages from his way, 


And let the hopeful eyes behold 
The dawn of God’s millennial day.’” 


DECEMBER, 1870. 


“ Whanne alle elde thingis ben chaungid, alle newe thingis that 
ben ordeyned of Crist appere.”’— JOHN WICLIF. 


“Vou heard Tom Hughes, then?” 

“Yes, and, hearing, I was in good company.” 

“ Who is he like?” 

“ He is not much like his picture. His picture 
is hard, —a little stern. Like most photographic 
Studies, it makes you think him a black-haired 
man. The truth is, that his face is thoroughly 
Saxon, his smile sweet, and the whole play of his 
features gentle and expressive. Like all men who 
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are worth much, he sometimes looks very sad; 
but there is none of that dictator look of the 
printed portrait.” 

““ Speak well?” 

“Not as we generally count speaking. He read 
this speech from the manuscript much as a min- 
ister, a good deal in earnest, reads a sermon. 
Oddly enough, some of the nasal tones of our 
American pulpit came in; but it was quite good 
enough. It was so good that you did not fret 
yourself about it at all; you simply took in and 
inwardly digested what he had to say.” 

“Inwardly digested, eh? and how much good 
did the digestion do you? Have you made up 
your mind to pocket the loss of the ‘ Grey Eagle,’ 
as a trifle that John Bull need not look at?” 

‘““Nobody has asked me to do that, least of all 
Tom Hughes. I have made up my mind not to 
harass and retard the liberal administration now 
in power in England by blocking their wheels with 
the sins of William Rufus, or Warwick the King- 
maker, or George III. and Lord North, or Lord 
Palmerston and Earl Russell; and one of these 
men is now as much in the dark ages as the 
other.” 

“ Did Tom Hughes say that?” 

“No. It was not his business to say it; but none 
the less did he teach it: and it is a lesson which, 
for one, I wish the press of America would learn 
as well as I believe the people have learned it.” 
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‘You are tired of being called “The just.” 

“Tam tired of parading our side of an issue, in 
which we are undoubtedly right, as if the people 
we are talking to were the people who had of 
fended us. The truth is, that men as young as 
you and I are have lived long enough to see two 
Englands. We have seen the Old England, whose 
parliament was held in the pockets of a few gentle- 
men who sat in the Hceuse of Lords and of their 
allies. We have livec to see another England, to 
which the very existence of the House of Lords is 
only a qnestic.. of time, — an England which has 
giver ine suffrage virtually to every man. This 
"England, the England of to-day, is what it is be- 
cause of our success in crushing the Rebellion. It 
has sprung full armed into being because demo- 
cratic principles have triumphed here, and is clear- 
ing up its church establishments, its questions of 
test, its arrangements for education, —all on the 
broadest principles, —ten times as fast as we do 
things here. This England is in every respect our 
moral and even our political ally. Why do you 
want to encumber the England of to-day by taunt- 
ing her with the faults or the follies of that baronial 
England which she has overthrown ? You do not 
taunt Gambetta with the faults or follies of the 
third Napoleon. Surely you do not mean that 
a revolution, to be verified, must be verified by 
blood? There has been a revolution in England 
since 1865; though, with their usual cool blood, 
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they have got along without cutting off anybody’s 
head or sending anybody into exile.” 

“You need not get into a rage. Ido not want 
anybody’s head cut off. All I want is, that, if 
England is sorry for sending out ‘The Alabama,’ 
she shall say so.” 

“Yes, I know that is what you want; that is the 
point of Mr.Sumner’s speech. He reminded them 
with sufficient delicacy, how, on another occasion, 
Mr. Canning expressed his profound regret for 
something that somebody else had said, and had so 
cleared up five or six years of controversy. Nay, 
I believe Mr. Webster once expressed to Lord 
Ashburton profound regret for something some- 
body else had done. And what you want, simply 
stated, is, that the present Foreign Secretary of 
England shall express profound regret that the 
Home Secretary, in 1861, did not do something. 
So have I seen one boy get another boy on the 
ground, and try to keep him there till he would 
say he was sorry.” 

“No, I want him to say he will not do so again.” 

“T beg your pardon. That the other boy is 
willing to do, —on this occasion, in fact, is eager 
to do. It is not the future we are worried about 
now; it is the past. We are trying to get an 
apology. Now, in a carnal world, I understand 
an apology for a man’s own sins; I even under- 
stand his apologizing for his grandfather’s: but I 
do not know why any one wants me to apologize 
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for the sins of a man whom I have turned out of 
my house, neck and heels, nor why any one wants 
the democratic England of to-day to apologize for 
the aristocratic blunder of 1861. Let her pay the 
damages, because she is doing business under the 
style of the old firm. But, as she has a sufficiently 
hard business in governing England on our sys- 
tem, as we want her to succeed in so governing 
England, is it politic in us to embarrass the new 
régime by insisting on keeping up our quarrels 
with the old?” 

“Why did not Tom Hughes say this? Why 
does he leave it for you to say?” 

“Because he is an Englishman; and, in a foreign 
country, he must speak well of his own. Did you 
say all you thought of Mr. Polk and Mr. Buchanan 
when you were in England twelve years ago? But 
he did show, what indeed you and I knew already, 
that the working-men of England were always our 
friends. Those working-men, and the men like 
him, and Mundella and Bright who lead them, 
make the England of to-day. I say that our busi- 
ness is to make their work as easy as we can. As 
for Earl Russell’s humble pie, he has eaten as 
much already as satisfies me.” 

“You have always bragged of being a New- 
Englandman. You think there is a newer England 
stile” 

‘“T think there is an England in the gristles, try- 
ing to carry the lance and wear the armor for which 
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Old England proved too weak. I say, ‘God bless 
her’ The time has come for us to make Mr. 
Pope’s prophecy our own: — 


‘Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the New World launch forth to seek the Old.’ ” 


FEBRUARY, 1871. 


“ For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne fro yere to yere; 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh al this new science that men lere.” 
CHAUCER. 

Two hundred and fifty years! 

“Two hundred and fifty years till what? What 
are you looking forward to, which shall happen in 
the*year Zizi?” 

Who is there who pretends to answer that ques- 
tion, even by a guess? Nobody, who has been 
looking back two hundred and fifty years to the 
end of 1620 and the beginning of 1621. 

It is two hundred and fifty years since King 
James the Fool entertained, at the Christmas holi- 
days at court, an embassy from the King of France. 
It was the Marquis of Cadenet, who was sent over 
on that hopeful business which ended in the mar- 
riage of Baby Charles to the Princess Henrietta. 
The king gave an entertainment at Whitehall, in 
which there was a masque; and, of the masque, 
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the principal sensation to be remembered by pos- 
terity is, that a ‘‘ Puritan was flouted and abused.” 
That was the best entertainment the Protestant 
king could offer to the Catholic embassy. 

But somehow, although James the First was our 
liege lord and dread sovereign just then, so far as 
in any sense we were living in our ancestors, — 
either sinning, dear Andover, or rejoicing, dear 
Somerville,— although James the First was our liege 
lord just then, the Christmas entertainment pro- 
vided on this side of the water — when William 
Bradford and Miles Standish dug post-holes, and 
Edward Winslow sawed out cross-ties, and John 
Carver directed the labors — has made an impres- 
sion on history more noteworthy than the White- 
hall masque. ‘‘ Munday, the 25 day, we went on 
shore, some to fell tymber, some to saw, some to 
rive, and some to carry; so no man rested all that 
day.” There is the contemporary history. Ob- 
serve the grim “no man rested all that day.” They 
were not going to rest on a popish holiday. ‘ But 
towards night, some, as they were at worke, heard 
a noyse of some Indians, which caused us all to go 
to our Muskets; but we heard no further, so we 
came aboord againe, and left some twentie to keep 
the court of gard. That night we had a sore 
storme of winde and rayne.” 

Those are the Christmas festivities of the people 
on shore. Imagine yourself, dear reader, keeping 
a “court of gard,” whatever that may be, in a sore 
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storm of wind and rain, for your Christmas. And 
will you note what your Christmas fare is, on this 
first night of yours in America? ‘Munday, the 
25., being Christmas day, we began to drinke water 
aboord; but at night the master caused us to have 
some Beere: and so on boord we had diverse 
times, now and then some Beere, but on shore 
none at all.” None at all on shore, —if King 
Gambrinus will observe; we kept our grim Christ- 
mas, and we laid the foundations of our empire, 
with a baptism of very cold water. 

These plucky fellows tried to reduce Christmas 
to a working day. So, fortunately, the foundations 
of our Empire were laid on Christmas Day, and 
have all Christmas benedictions. So much better 
did they build than they knew. Christmas has 
been too much for them; because, under all the 
icy sternness, there were the faith and hope and love 
which give Christmas all its merriment. Their 
children keep Christmas with lighted trees and 
saints and stockings; with singing of carols, not 
to say of masses; with high festival at church and 
at home. And, of all their memories of pride, that 
which they cherish most proudly is, that James 
Stuart harried their fathers out of England; that 
they were exiled even from the land where they 
had been exiles; that on the shortest and darkest 
day of the year, they made their foothold on a new 
world; and that their first Christmas celebration was 
that ““no man rested all that day.” Some power 
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has guided the descendants of those men, and the 
descendants of their associates; so that the princi- 
ples which made them the Come-outers from the 
Come-outers are now the principles which rule an 
empire. 

Such principles are not shut up within the limits 
of what people now calla creed, or church cove- 
nant. John Robinson, John Carver, and William 
Bradford knew that well enough; and they will not 
be found to have stooped to the vanity of prescrib- 
ing the “articles of belief,’ with which their succes- 
sors Should be satished. That the jubilee exercises 
at Plymouth, on the occasion of the late celebra- 
tion, should have been held in the Unitarian church, 
and that the oration should have been delivered by 
an orator whose ecclesiastical connections are with 
the Episcopal church, — these two incidents of the 
memorial service are an admirable illustration of 
the true Catholicity and breadth of the principle 
which took the Pilgrims to Leyden, and brought 
them afterwards to Plymouth. The Unitarian 
church is the same church, in regular organic de- 
scent, as that which they formed in Leyden after 
they had been driven from Scrooby. Ithas had no 
occasion to alter its foundation. The covenant of 
that church was to walk in all the ways of Christ, 
“made known, or to be made known unto them, ac- 
cording to their best endeavors, whatever it cost 
them.” Can any “Union for Christian work” 
make a better platform to-day? 
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No. These people, perhaps, thought themselves 
mere religious sectaries. Undoubtedly the look- 
ers-on thought so,—people as wise as Bacon, 
and people as foolish as King James. But they 
had got hold of the principle of freedom, — law in 
liberty, and liberty in law; and that took them 
vastly further than the regulation of methods of 
worship. It has done for them and for theirs, and 
for the world to which they and theirs belong, 
vastly more than the adjustment of its creeds. It 
is the principle which makes a squatter settlement 
in Colorado different from a government colony in 
Algeria. It makes the difference between a town- 
meeting in Coos County, and the regulation of a 
French city by an imperial or a Gambettaical pre- 
fect. It makes the difference between an indepen- 
dent blacksmith hammering shoes in Wisconsin, 
and the slave of a trade-union doing as it bids in 
Sheffield. The corner-stone of the edifice built in 
such freedom was laid on Christmas Day of 1620. 


JULY, 1671. 


“Thus what is persecuted here finds refuge there; and ever, 
one way or other, the New works itself out full-formed from 
under the Old: nay, the Old, as in this instance, sits sedulously 
hatching a cockatrice that will one day devour it.” — CARLYLE on 
Diderot. 


THE editor of “Old and New” had gone to Mid- 
dletown, that most lovely of towns in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, if it can be said that one town is more 
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lovely than another there when “ May decks the 
world.” Nothing could have been lovelier when 
“ Arthur filled the throne.” The editor had gone 
to address the convention of delegates of Alpha 
Delta Phi, one of the oldest and largest of the 
affiliated college literary societies, in which in his 
boyhood he had done some of the first literary 
work of his life. So, as the rest of the editorial 
staff met on the piazza, their talk naturally fell 
upon colleges, college life, and college systems, the 
New Education and the Old. 

“ All that I complain of,” said Haliburton, “ is 
that people keep talking to me of their experiments 
in this business. First, because I do not care to 
have experiments tried on boys or girls of mine; 
second, because these experiments, as they call 
them, have all been tried, and the results are known 
by all people of intelligence.” 

Ingham intimated that, as usual when Halibur- 
ton gave two reasons, they were inconsistent with 
each other. And Felix Carter said, ‘‘ What do you 
mean when you say the experiments have been 
ted before?” 

‘‘T mean,” persisted Haliburton, “that about 
half of what I hear and read here about introduc- 
ing into our colleges the system of universities has 
been fairly tried in the University of Virginia a 
generation ago; and that, if you could bend your 
proud necks so far as to make any inquiries there 
as to how it worked, you would save yourself 
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the necessity of experimenting on my poor chil- 
dren.” (N.B. Haliburton’s children are none of 
them more than six years old; and the boy is but 
three months old.) ‘ That is what I mean by say- 
ing that the experiments have been tried, and need 
not be tried again if we did not prefer trying ex- 
periments to doing our duty.” 

“T remember very well,” said Felix, ‘ that that 
white-kid-gloved Chippewa chief used to prefer 
begging money in New York and Boston for buy- 
ing hoes, to any practical weeding of corn with the 
hoes in any part of Ojibwadom, wherever that may 
be. Is it, perhaps, more pleasant for a college 
president to construct a new system for his college, 
than grimly to address himself to the business of 
meeting a class of seniors every day, and explain- 
ing to them the difference between Horace Gree- 
ley’s systems of political economy and Mr. 
Tweed’s?” 

Ingham said he would not stand by and hear 
any college professors abused; that they were 
a long-suffering and under-paid set of men. For 
his part, he had never found out why they did not 
enter the Sandemanian ministry, or go into the 
employ of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

“As for the Telegraph Company,” said Hack- 
matack, “I suppose it goes against their con- 
sciences to charge the high rates for messages and 
then have their errand-boys stop and play jack- 
stones instead of delivering them. But I tell any 
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of you, that if you were ever the trustee of a West- 
ern college, making its reputation, you would learn 
to have a very high opinion of the pluck, courage, 
versatility, and manhood of college professors. I 
agree with you, Ingham, that something ought to 
be done about their salaries, — unless you put it 
frankly on the ground that the world is not worthy 
of them.” 

“Mr. Loomis told me a curious thing,” said 
Ingham. ‘ He had had a good deal of your trus- 
tee experience; and he said that you must, in 
practice, rely on your invested funds entirely for the 
salaries of your professors; that you would want 
the students’ fees for your fuel and janitors and 
college-grounds and repairs and printing, and all 
these incidentals. If you had good luck, the term 
money might pay a tutor or two; but you had no 
right to appoint a professor unless you had a regu- 
lar income with which to pay him.” 

“Well,” said George Hackmatack, “I never put 
it in that form; but substantially that is my expe- 
rience in the Great Western. I will tell you another 
thing. In these new colleges, which have their 
reputation to make, you will have about fifteen or 
sixteen students for every dona fide professor. If 
you try to make a great programme, and persuade 
people that you can do greater things than your 
neighbors, you will come to grief unless you have 
men enough for teachers to meet your pupils thor- 
oughly. There are no judges so keen as the aver- 
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age student as to how well the work of a college 
is done. The older colleges seem to get along 
with rather smaller staffs in proportion to their 
numbers.” 

Ingham said that the item of students’ fees was 
disappearing from the ways and means of the col- 
leges at the West; that in more and more instances 
the tuition was given free. ‘ But,” he said, “I do 
not regard this as any decided change of system. 
The charges for instruction have always been a 
great deal less than was paid for instruction.” 

““T réad,” he said, “every circular that I receive 
from every college; and I am fond of visiting col- 
leges when I am off on atour. After all the state- 
ments which you receive from this or that institute, 
that they have hit on something wholly new, there 
are possible but five systems; and all those systems 
are now on trial in America. 

“7. You may make one course, and say that the 
student shall follow that. This is the old system, 
the system now of the high schools, the system of 
West Point, and of most of the theological semi- 
naries. It is indeed the system for attaining a 
special end when you have found out what that 
end is. 

“2, You may have two or more such ends. 
Then you may bring together, nominally in one 
university, two different colleges to fit men for 
these two ends. Thus you may have a law and 
medical college under the same board of trustees. 
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The students in these colleges may not know each 
other’s faces, nor ever meet each other. 

“This is the arrangement at this moment at 
New Haven, not simply of their law and theologi- 
cal schools, but in the undergraduate life of their 
academic and scientific students. The scientific 
student never goes to a recitation in what you 
would call the old college, nor, vice versa, does the 
academic student go to a scientific recitation. 
With slight exceptions, the professors are distinct, 
the libraries are distinct, the students’ lives and 
occupations are distinct. The scientific students, 
for instance, do not enter the academic societies, 
and wice versa. I have to use this word, ‘ academic,’ 
to denote the old-fashioned college. 

“3. It is easy to conceive, however, that from 
either side of this Jordan people may look across, 
and covet what is on the other side. To meet that 
passion for ‘excursions’ across the border, you 
may arrange your plan so that every student shall 
look each study in the face, and say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
to it; as, in dancing the German, he does or does 
not dance with each lady. Tom will study Latin, 
civil engineering, metaphysics, the history of the 
middle ages; and William, who came with him, 
will study Greek, architecture, the history of 
morals, and analytic chemistry. This is substan- 
tially what is offered in many of the Western pro- 
grammes. It is a good deal limited, in fact, by the 
sheer inability in any staff to do what is thus pro- 
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posed, and by the insanity of the courses the boys 
would elect if they were really left as free as the 
programmes say. 

“4. Recoiling from this license, misnamed free- 
dom, you may group your studies into three, four, 
five, or six courses; and you may let your student 
take one or other of these, with an occasional and 
exceptional ‘ elective’ from the other side the line. 
This is substantially what they propose at Cornell 
and at Ann Arbor; and they have carried it out at 
the University of Virginia for many years. You will 
read with great interest our account of their plans. 

‘5, You may begin your course on one of these 
plans, and then may adopt another as you go on. 
This is what we do at Cambridge, where for the 
freshman year the class is kept substantially to- 
gether, with a view, I think, of letting them find 
out where they are themselves, and letting their 
instructors find out. At the end of the freshman 
year a student may abandon Latin, Greek, and 
even mathematics, and ‘elect’ from the whole 
range of the college. Only he must elect enough 
to keep him fully employed. The Cambridge 
plan is therefore my No. 1 for the freshman year, 
and No. 4 for the three remaining years.” 

“Do you suppose they would let a young man 
enter sophomore at Cambridge without knowing 
any Greek or Latin? Suppose he only wanted to 
pursue their scientific or philosophical studies, and 
did not mean to follow the classics?” 
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“No: they would not. And I believe the line 
they draw is philosophical and practical. You see 
their whole plan is to raise their standard so that 
the academies and high schools shall send them 
young men who can really use these languages. 
They mean to insist that there shall be a working 
knowledge of them. Beyond that the student may 
make his own election.” 

“Tn looking over the various accounts which 
these gentlemen have given us of their various col- 
leges, I have been greatly interested in seeing that 
each one has its special point of interest and value.” 

“That is what the editor asked for. Of course, 
all colleges resemble each other in many points, 
—if you please, in most points. What ‘Old and 
New’ undertakes to show, in our ‘Commencement 
Number,’ is the distinctive features in which the 
American colleges differ from each other, — the 
special points of which the professors or the gov- 
ernors are proud. They all verify what Dr. Irons 
says, rather more epigramatically than Carlyle, 
that ‘the New World and new society is consti- 
tuted out of materials furnished and partly shaped 
by the Old’ ” 


AUGUST, 1871. 
“We change old yeares annoy to new delight.” — SPENSER. 


A VERY satisfactory vacation journey it was. 
And the reason was that the women planned it. 
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For the men, whose careless conversation on 
education you were following in our July number, 
dear reader, were, at the moment this journey was 
planned, all hard at work on the hardest duty of 
the lives of men who are connected with the press. 
As attached to several daily journals of immense 
influence (whatever that may mean), they had been 
directed to visit as many Commencements as pos- 
sible, as ‘own correspondents;” and they were 
daily writing long letters home to their respective 
offices, distinguishing, as best they could, between 
Mr. Jones’s oration on “‘ Modern Progress,” deliv- 
ered before the literary societies in the morning, 
and Mr. Smith’s on “ Progressive Antiquity,” de- 
livered before the Associated Literati in the after- 
noon. For each correspondent, the programme 
was one oration in the morning; collation of 
tongue, ham, and lobster salad at noon; another 
oration in the afternoon; tea at the hotel; exhibi- 
tion of literary societies in the evening; work from 
ten to three, writing out notes and so on.) A good 
“own correspondent” can attend twenty com- 
mencements in a month in this way, if he have 
“fleet horses,” as they used to say in Grafton, and 
miss no connections. Thus was it that the ladies 
were left at home. 

They were planning for this holiday journey 
together. Mrs. Ingham had flatly said that she 
had had enough of the White Mountain hotels. 
The last year she was there,,she and her oldest 
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daughter were put on one mattress on the floor of 
a billiard-room, while her husband and a Texan 
stock-grower slept on another mattress in the bar- 
room. The bride of the Texan stock-grower was 
on a third mattress in the dining-room, with a deaf 
old maid from Quebec, who could not be made to 
understand, when they were waked at six, that 
they must get up before the early breakfast there. 
She did not mean to breakfast till ten. 

It was allin vain that Anna Haliburton expatiated 
on the spring bedsteads at Greely’s at Waterville; 
upon being a thousand feet higher than anybody 
else in America; upon Mrs. Greely’s perfect bread, 
and upon the trout and raspberries: Polly Ingham 
would hear none of it. 

“Why not Marblehead Neck?” said Julia Hack- 
matack. 

“Because we have no house. If your husband 
had only taken up with that excellent Mr. Ober- 
lin’s offer, who was ready to build him a house 
there for a hundred dollars, —why, we could all 
have made you a visit; which would have been 
very pleasant to you, for all of those houses have 
three rooms, besides the kitchen and attic. And I 
know you would like frying potatoes for us, if the 
days were warm. But as George would not build 
the house, why, we cannot make you the visit.” 

So the plans for a journey seemed to stop where 
they began; and they fell to talking about other 
things. Fausta Carter had been entertaining her- 
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self reading our September number in manuscript, 
as it lay all ready for the printers. She asked 
Anna if she had read the third part of the “ Syrian 
Pilgrimage,” and quoted something from Coquerel’s 
sketch of the Sea of Galilee. To her amazement 
Anna only answered by clapping her hands. 

“Perfection!” said she; “let us cut loose, as 
Syrians do. Perfection!” 

“Cut loose?” said Fausta, dropping seventy- 
seven stitches in her alarm. 

‘“Cisldaob morality! * said Anna, all excited, 
“do you not see? In this stable are four horses 
eating their heads off. At Beverly there are six 
more. The day these wretched men get home 
they shall rest; the ten horses shall go to Ply- 
mouth with Britt and Halvorson, both of them old 
campaigners. Don’t you see?” 

Fausta said blandly that she saw nothing; but 
she said it in a broken way, between the syllables 
which also stated that she had picked up stitches 
forty-six and forty-seven. Julia Hackmatack 
laughed so that they were afraid she would not 
“come to.” 

So poor Anna had to explain, even more defi- 
nitely. Having given the men one day to settle 
their affairs, they would all go to Plymouth and 
eat salmon for dinner, not horned pout, Mr. 
Agassiz. They should then sit on the piazza of 
the Pemigewasset till all the travellers had gone. 
Then the five side-saddled horses and the five with 
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Mexican saddles would be brought round, and 
the ten ladies and gentlemen would mount, and 
ride up the valley. ‘And, my dear Fausta, just 
as you are beginning to get the least bit travel- 
worn, we shall come out on a lovely opening by 
the road; and you will see the American flag fly- 
ing, and a cheery fire burning, and Michael Britt 
rubbing his hands and looking well satisfied, and 
Halvor Halvorson chopping wood, and five lovely 
tents pitched, and in each tent an iron bedstead 
with a bed on it, and a mattress on the ground. 
And then, dear Fausta, you will be lifted off your 
horse, and you will find it delicious to lie on the 
mattress, while Michael is frying a few trout, and 
a few thin slices of dry potato, well wiped in a 
towel; and, after a few minutes, you will drink 
such a cup of coffee as you never drank in your 
life, and you will drink it under the open sky; and 
then you will go to bed, and sleep as you have not 
slept since you were at Mrs. Merriam’s boarding- 
school. And, the next morning, you will wake 
fresh and alert, for another such day and another 
such night. I, who am captain of the party, shall 
tell the men to go about ten miles farther up the 
valley, and find a good place for a camp; and they 
will do so; and so we shall lope along and loaf 
along as we choose. If there is to be any sleeping 
on the ground, it shall be sleeping under canvas. 
If there is to be any travelling, it shall be travel to 
stop where we choose.” 
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“Do they have to get up véry early?” asked 
Fausta, with some anxiety. 

But Anna explained, with decision, that they 
would get up when they chose. In Syria the 
travellers start early, because the noonday is so 
very hot. But in the White Mountains she should 
let them have as much time as they wanted for 
morning bath and breakfast; and an hour after 
breakfast they would start, to go where they listed. 
When the day became a little warm, and the rid- 
ing not so pleasant, they would stop in some 
lovely boskage, tether the horses, spread shawls 
on the ground, get out the novels, the water- 
colors, the portfolios, and— ‘Do not think we 
starve, Fausta, — the haversacks, with lunch.” 

“While we are lying there, those who are not 
asleep will see the slower wagons, with the tents 
and trunks, march by us on the highroad. Let 
them go, we do not care for them till night. Then, 
when we have lunched, and napped, and your 
husband has come down the ravine with his string 
of trout, and you have narrowed to eleven stitches, 
and Polly has washed in her little sketch of the old 
spruce, and I have written my long-deferred letter 
to Count Bismarck on the government of Lorraine, 
or done whatever else I choose to do, I shall call 
to saddle. Your husband will fling you gracefully 
to your seat. I shall climb to mine from a fallen 
hemlock log, and we shall ride on happily to sup- 
per. Is not that the true way to travel?” 
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To this they all agreed. And, because the 
women were agreed, the men had to agree when 
they came home. So they started on this charm- 
ing expedition; and it was thus that the oldest 
system of travel of the oldest region of the Old 
World was introduced, in this new-born summer, 
in the virgin forests of the New. 


SEPTEMBER, 1871. 


“ Tear the thick veils God’s works that fold, 
And let the light of God shine through ; 
The rent is new, the light is old, — 
Old as Himself, and always new.” 
The Widow of Nain. 

THE little party, whose attempt to introduce Old- 
World travel into a New-World vacation we at- 
tempted in August to describe, did not regret their 
experiment. They wrote their own letters to such 
friends as they chose as confidants of their adven- 
tures; and, as they did not favor us with a diary, 
we cannot undertake to give the history of the 
expedition. But one little experience of their first 
Sunday may serve as an introduction to this 
September number. 

In giving to Havorson his directions for Satur- 
day’s encampment, Anna Haliburton had taught 
him that they should not travel on Sunday, and 
had bidden him screen his camping-ground from 
the road, that they need not be too much annoyed 
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by the incursions and supervision of Arabs and 
other loafers, who, having chosen other days for 
worship, did select the first day of the week for 
their pleasure expeditions. The worthy Swede 
understood her injunctions; and when the horse- 
back party, on Saturday evening, just before sun- 
set, found him waiting for them on the highroad, 
he challenged them with a just pride to tell where 
his encampment was. So soon as they confessed 
their ignorance, he led them by a haying-road into 
a pretty meadow, on a branch of the Pemigewasset 
River, where, with the play of the stream in front, 
and the exquisite outline of the Lafayette range in 
the distance beyond, they were still screened from 
the northwest winds, and would not be molested 
through their quiet sabbath occupations by any 
traveller on the line. 

After breakfast was over, and the gentlemen had 
finished their cigars, they made Ingham read to 
them Robert Collyer’s sermon on Gashmu, from 
the new volume which Mr. Fuller had sent round 
as his contribution to the supplies of the expedi- 
tion. They then fell to talking over the sermon, 
till Anna proclaimed it was high time to go to 
church, and asked who was going. 

Julia owned that she was very comfortable, and 
feebly argued that it was impossible that they 
should hear anything half so good as what the 
Padre had been reading to them. Anna had led 
them all out into the wilderness: why must she be 
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thirsting and hungering for Egyptian flesh-pots? 
For her part, Julia would be quite satisfied to hear 
another of the Collyer sermons, if Anna were not 
content with one. 

“No,” cried Fausta Carter, “that is all sophistry. 
I have tried that whole thing through and through 
when I was a schoolmistress in the Western 
Reserve. You will never hear such bad preaching 
as we had there, Julia! There never was such bad 
preaching to hear! AndsolIstayedaway. I tried 
this business of worshipping God on the mountains, 
and worshipping him by the lake-side, both of 
which can be done by any man or woman; and I 
tried the business of reading sermons, ‘so much 
better, and prayers so much more beautiful,’ than 
poor Elder Schmucker’s were; and a miserable 
mess of spiritual pride and pharisaic snobbery it all 
came to. 

“How I hate to hear people talk about an 
‘exquisite liturgy’ and Mr. Smoothtongue’s 
‘beautiful prayers’! It is like the first verse 
of what Ingham calls ‘ the sugar-candy hymn,’ — 


“Come beautiful, as souls should be.’”’ 


And having delivered herself of these words with 
some energy, Fausta rose from the ground, and 
threw her waterproof, on which she had been sit- 
ting, over her arm, as if she also were ready for 
walking. 

“Where are you all going?” said Ingham. 
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“We are going to that little white meeting-house 
we passed last night the other side of the bridge 
and mill. It is not more than a mile and a half 
away, and it must be the ‘ parish church’ of this 
section.” 

Not sorry to walk after their experience in the 
saddle, the whole party followed Anna and Fausta, 
who had taken the lead; and some on one side the 
road, and some on the other, by that queer law 
which governs country walking, passed every now 
and then by a well-filled wagon with worshippers 
on their way to meeting, they came to the little 
meeting-house almost before they were aware. 

Yes, it stood quite by itself, without any decora- 
tion of its unfenced grounds, and with no other 
ornament than white clapboards and green blinds 
can give. The steps seemed almost unduly high, 
as if the builder had tried to separate the house of 
God from the common world: but nobody thought 
of this; and, when you had once surmounted them, 
there were no special ecclesiastical splendors within. 

After enough had assembled nearly to fill the 
little house, the elder rose, and from a hymn-book, 
of which it seemed Professor Smith was one of the 
compilers, — the author of 


“My country, ’*t is of thee!” — 


gave out one ominously short hymn. Ominously 
short; for when an elder selects a short hymn, it 
is a sign that he distrusts the singing. And well he 
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might. After a long pause, some conscientious 
brother, whose sense of duty was stronger than his 
sense of rhythm, tried to pitch the tune, in the 
hope that some angel inspiration would lend him 
on this occasion power he never had before. But 
the inspiration failed; and after he had invented 
one line of a tune, with which, unfortunately, the 
rest of the congregation were not acquainted, his 
bold voice died away into a hush, even worse than 
that he had interrupted. But, with this hush, all 
was made secure. 

For, so soon as it proved thus that there was no 
person in authority, a clear, triumphant, sympa- 
thetic soprano voice, in the very heart of the 
church, took up the rugged hymn; and, before 
half the line was sung, the congregation had caught 
the enthusiasm, and joined in the noble and familiar 
air; was led from line to line in real communion 
now by the heart and spirit of ,the singer, and 
passed from verse to verse in the glorious enthu+ 
siasm of united worship. Anna could not resist 
the temptation of turning her head far enough to 
see what spirit God had made his minister for this 
occasion, and recognized, as indeed she expected to, 
the familiar face of one of the first artists of the time,’ 
whom, indeed, Anna had last heard when she sang 

“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth,” — 
in the silence of an immense Musical Jubilee. 
With that hymn the spirit of communion was 
1 Mrs. Julia Houston West. 
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secure. Thg quiet elder’s simple prayer spoke for 
every one there the gratitude, the confidence, and 
the humility of the hour; and then he read, and he 
read well, from the eighth chapter of the Epistle of 
the Romans. 

“What a providence indeed!” said Carter to 
Julia, as they walked home; “ what an invention of 
superhuman conception and wisdom, which, into 
every assembly of worship the world over, on this 
day, brings the chance of good sense so profound, 
of description so daring, of praise so devout, as are 
in those words, which you cannot make familiar, of 
such a man as this Paul! Put into your pulpit 
what fool you choose, still he must read something 
as well worthy as this. When he has done that, 
say what he will, he cannot spoil your day.” 

But with this calm, quiet, earnest elder, who had, 
as it proved, been painting blinds all the week in 
his shop at North Thornton, or South Woodstock, 
or East Holderness, or West Campton, there was 
no fear of the day’s being spoiled. He gave out 
one of the immortal texts, — 

“The kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” 

And with the pluck and sincerity one has a right 
to ask for in his communion, pure independents as 
they are, untied by any of the authorities, he illus- 
trated his text: not in any external sign, not in 
creed, not in ritual, not in architecture, not in doc- 
trine; no, indeed! but in the power which only 
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God knows, and God’s child; in that only is God’s 
kingdom found. 

There were two other hymns,— one before the 
sermon, and one after; one more united prayer; 
a long home-like explanation of the arrangements 
to be made for the meeting of the “‘ Association” 
of the district; then the benediction; and then the 
second meeting, more familiar, but not less sacred, 
in the porch and on the steps and by the road- 
way, of the various worshippers. 

“Yes, Anna,” said Julia, “I will be magnani- 
mous; and I am glad we came.” 

“You may travel far without hearing better 
preaching,” said Ingham. 

“That's true, dear Padre; but forgive me a 1 
say that itis not the preaching. No, dear Anna, nor 
even the marvellous and miraculous lead of our sing- 
ing. Itis that all of us strangers were there as abso- 
lute friends. Why, that tattered hymn-book seemed 
to me like a rosary from the Mount of Olives! ” 

“Yes, I know your feelings: with a sermon 
more stately, we might have lost the harmony of 
the whole; with a ritual more formal, I am sure it 
would have been gone. I know that I, who do not 
often help, would have gone up and read the 
lesson, if that good iron-gray had bidden me, just 
as naturally as your friend there led the hymn. 
Lucky for us, that she did not think it best to wor- 
ship in communion with the spruce-trees.” 

“That is not her kind,’ said Ingham. “The 
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last time I heard her sing was in an attic in Oswego 
Street. I was in the room below: but the doors 
were open; and it seemed there was a bedridden 
old woman upstairs, who never could go abroad, of 
whom your friend there had heard, and for whom 
every week, in the midst of other cares, she devised 
this luxury of consolation and refreshment.” 

“Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister to them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 

“Ves, indeed, are not we all>?” 


DECEMBER, 1871. 


‘Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson of thine own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die — but see, again, 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses, — ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh! there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies, 
And yet shall lie. Life marks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy Death, — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne, — the sepulchre ; 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end.” 

W. C. BRYANT. 


THE relief of Chicago, in this great calamity, is 
no matter of mere bounty. By its munificence, its 
18 
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generosity, and its public spirit, Chicago had made 
debtors of us all. There is not a man in America 
the beef on whose table is not the cheaper because 
of the wonderful system of stock-yards, —a city of 
itself, arranged for the purchase and sale of cattle, 
—which the people of Chicago built for the benefit 
of the world, and which, thank God! is not touched 
by the conflagration. There is not a man in the 
Middle States or in the Northeast, there is hardly 
a man in England, the bread on whose table was 
not the cheaper and the whiter because these 
people in the very beginning of their existence 
devised and created the amazing system for the 
receipt and delivery of grain, — which but yester- 
day was the admiration of the world, and of which 
the great granaries were in a moment reduced to 
ashes. It is to be remembered, too, that the city 
of Chicago was not forced to make these grand 
provisions by any misfortune of its position. Its 
people might have said that they commanded a 
monopoly. They held, in fact, the only available 
harbor for the shipping of the grain of four or five 
great States. And one has only to compare their 
more than princely devices for this trade, against 
the carelessness of such a place as Odessa, gov- 
erned by other motives in another civilization, to 
appreciate the vigor of the loyalty by which, for a 
generation of men, they have devoted themselves 
to the improvement of every method in Which they 
could make themselves the daily ministers of God 
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in the answer to the daily prayer of every child of 
his, that God will grant to him his daily bread. 
God answers that prayer in the enterprise of such 
men. He will answer it in the struggle and sacri- 
fice of these men. 

We call the conflagration their misfortune. It is 
our misfortune. Such acalamity has at least this 
use, that it teaches us what is meant by the solidar- 
ity of the nation. Their loss is no more their loss 
than it is ours. We are all engaged together in 
one great campaign of peace. There has fallen, 
by this calamity, one of our noblest fortresses, and 
its garrison is without munitions. Now, when 
such a calamity happens in war, we do not think 
of the loss as a loss which has accrued to the garri- 
son, —we know it is the nation’s loss; and the 
nation, at this moment, knows that its first duty is 
to rebuild the fortress and to supply its munitions. 
That is what the country has to do in this calamity, 
which has destroyed one of the great fortresses 
of its daily warfare. It has to see that its garrison 
is as well fitted as it was before, for the service of 
the world. 

This is of course an immense duty, but the force 
which is to carry it out is immense also. The 
people of Chicago, who in forty years did the 
work that created this marvel of a city in a desert, 
—who had to feel their way as they did it, who 
did not know in the beginning for what they were 
building, but even then builded better than they 
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knew, — this people have now to rebuild the same 
city in a twelvemonth, and even to make it a 
nobler city, and a post of wider distribution for the 
world. To do this, they have the experience of 
the past. They have the certainty of their own 
destiny, and they are to have the practical help of 
the American people and of all the nations known 
to commerce. Knowing these people as well as 
we do know them, it is easy to see that they are 
sufficient for that duty. The American people in 
forty years came to the conclusion that at the har- 
bor at the head of the system of the Great Lakes, 
there should be a great city, competent to distrib- 
ute to the world the food produced upon a million 
miles of prairie. The American people has that 
duty to perform again. And for its agents it has 
the picked and tried men who have so efficiently 
served it in the creation of Chicago before. 
Though these numbers are large, they do not 
seem as large as they did. This nation has been 
taught to deal with much larger enterprises than 
the rebuilding of Chicago and the feeding of its 
garrison while the rebuilding goes on. It is not so 
many years since this country had to spend every 
year, not a hundred or two millions, which we 
speak of now, but thousands upon thousands of 
millions, in establishing its garrisons and in provid- 
ing their munitions, while the country was main- 
taining popular government and preserving the 
nation’s life in war. The country learned the 
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lesson then of dealing with large figures, in great 
emergencies. It has now upon its shoulders the 
rebuilding of a city whose service to the world is 
not to be for one or two campaigns of a short war, 
but for the ministries of generations of peace. Of 
that city, thank God! the people who were its 
garrison still survive. And so promptly has the 
country met the manifest and easy duty of feeding 
them and clothing them, that they have been able, 
without the loss of a day, to address themselves to 
what is as much our concern as theirs, — the re- 
establishment of the machinery on which the com- 
missariat of half the world depends. 

As God has ordered this world, there is no 
partial evil but there is wrought out from it his 
universal good. As he sees events free from the 
refractions and distortions of that which we call 
time, he sees how the sympathy, the determination, 
and the sacrifice of Christendom, determined to 
relieve Chicago, all are making up one of the great 
realities in human history, to which the suffering 
and loss even of the sad Sunday and the wretched 
Monday are nothing in the comparison. 

What harvests of mercy have already sprung 
from the tears of that first misery ! 

It is the same thing which on a small scale the 
people of Chicago have seen before. They have 
seen some little prairie fire sweep along on their 
western horizon; it has rushed over the tall grasses 
and devoured them; it has caught hold of the dry 
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leaves and the hard stems of the autumn, and has 
left its track, dreary, black, and dead. Yet, but 
for that blaze of ruin and but for those ashes of 
desolation, they would never have seen the renewed 
freshness and loveliness, the beauty past the beauty 
of Paradise of the prairie, laughing in the life of 
Spring. 

In all the horrors of Sunday night and Monday, 
as brave men still fronted a tempest of fire, as they 
hurled upon it, only because it was their duty, the 
hard-pressed bolts of white water, tightly crowded 
home, with which those unequalled water-works 
supplied them, which for such duty they had pro- 
vided, —we can well conceive that even those 
brave men, who would not let themselves be tired, 
must have felt that labor was wasted and human 
provision folly, as they saw their bolts of white 
water fall in the molten furnace of white fire, and 
pass upward, like so many whiffs of a zephyr, all 
lost in the smoke and blaze of desolation. Grant 
that they were discouraged! None the less were 
the vapors that rose there and then, gathering, 
though they did not know it, in the bosom of the 
black cloud which was forming itself over the city; 
—they were ready, when the moment came, to 
break in blessings above it, — and as they fell in 
the blessed storm of Monday night, the prayer 
was answered of millions this land through, and 
Chicago was again a habitable city. The horror 
of one day wrought the relief of the next. The 
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conflagration provided for its own extinction. A 
little detail this, which we have a right to take as 
an illustration of what we have called the solidarity 
of the world, or of the order of that Providence in 
which we are all members of one family. Even 
the horrors of the agony of the great conflagration 
are to live in all time, only as they show flower and 
fruit in those ministries of faith and generosity 
which have been without parallel in history. 


FEBRUARY, 1872. 


“The disguised magician passed the window, crying, ‘ Old lamps 
exchanged for New.’” — ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENT. 


“So your February number is to be a Washing- 
ton number?” 

“Yes, in good measure. We have these curious 
original letters to publish, and new studies more 
than we can publish, by civilians and by soldiers, 
of his life and of his times.” 

“Do you suppose it is true that the people ofa 
century after know a man better than his own time 
knows him?” 

“Yes and no. In the case of a man like Wash- 
ington, where every word and anecdote is pre- 
served somewhere and gradually finds the light, I 
have no doubt that most of us might know him 
better than most of his contemporaries. On the 
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other hand, of course, some of them, people of his 
staff or his own family — Mrs. Washington, Ham- 
ilton, possibly even Lafayette — knew him better 
than we can.” 

“We might know him better, you say; we might 
do and know a good many things. I doubt 
whether most of us do know him at all. I went 
into a highly praised grammar-school one day, 
and asked them who fought the battles of Brandy- 
wine, of Germantown, of Monmouth, and of Sara- 
toga. Very few of them knew, and very few cared. 
They laughed at the word Brandywine, because it 
sounded funny to them. They had not many of 
them even heard of it before.” 

“T cannot wonder at that, when I find the 
Riverside proof-readers passing ‘The Battle of 
Bunker’s Kill,’ in Greene’s Life, while Bunker 
Hill Monument was in sight from their east win- 
dows. The compositor could never have heard 
of the battle.” 

“Have I told you my story, of my asking the 
old black major-domo at Fort Monroe, who had 
been there man and boy for fifty years or more, 
about Washington? I showed him Washington's 
picture on a piece of currency I gave him, and I 
asked him whether he ever saw any one in Virginia 
who had seen General Washington. » ‘I don’t re- 
member him at all, sar,’ said he; ‘was he in the 
regular service, or the volunteers?’” 

“That’s good for old Virginia and her first 
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citizen. But you would not fare much better in 
Massachusetts. Here were a good many stanch 
Massachusetts men a good deal aggrieved in 1775 
because Gen. Artemas Ward, the commander-in- 
chief of the New England army, was made to act 
as second to this same George Washington. He 
was agerieved, and resigned his commission. And 
now his name is the name chosen for the type of 
absurdity, to be given to a travelling-show man; 
and because Mr. Browne chose to spell it with a w 
in the last syllable, most respectable men, who spell 
it as the Bible spells it, cannot get the newspapers 
to call them Artemas. I might ask a hundred 
New Englanders who Artemas Ward was, and 
ninety-nine would teli me he was an exhibiter of 
wax-work who spelt his name with a w Yet 
Artemas Ward commanded the army of New 
England when it besieged King George’s army, 
and under his orders was fought the battle of 
Bunker Hill, or Bunker Kill.” 

“They say that Mr. Carlyle once asked an 
American visitor if we could not ‘take Washington 
down a little.” He thought we had made too much 
of him.” 

“Or he wanted to take the visitor down, very 
likely ; which, considering the general type of the 
genus visitor, or interviewer as our more classical 
English says, is not wonderful.” 

“T do not know who the visitor was. But it is 
clear enough, from the volumes of eulogies when 
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Washington died, and the century came in, that the 
people of that generation had made up their minds 
to have a demigod, and to call him Washington.” 

“Here is the ‘ poet’ Richards, for instance, from 
whom we print these verses, who says, in one of 
his many eulogies at Portsmouth, that Washington 
never smiled for the seven years of the war.” 

“T found the same thing in Ramsey’s book, in 
South Carolina.” 

“T believe it is well proved that he swore on 
some occasions.” 

“T say nothing as to that, not being prepared to 
cast stones. But I can tell you of one good laugh, 
just at the time of ‘ Hostzbus primo fugatis. Our 
friend Mrs. Allen told me the story. 

“When Washington entered Boston, by what 
has been in consequence Washington Street ever 
since, he took up his quarters in what was then 
the court ‘boarding-house,’ at the head of what we 
call State Street. It was kept by Mrs. Edwards. 
Mrs. Edwards’s granddaughter was a little girl, 
whom he would catch up, take on his knee, and 
talk to. One day he asked her which soldiers she 
liked best, the red-coats or the blue-coats. The 
child was frank enough to say she liked the red- 
coats best. ‘Ah, my dear,’ said he, laughing, ‘but 
they don’t fight. The ragged fellows are the boys 
for fighting.’ Mrs. Allen has that story from her 
grandmother, who was the child. The laughing is 
essential to the anecdote.” 
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“Then there is the story of Trenton, where Mr. 
Irving detects a smile as the General cross-questions 
the Hessian officer who was his prisoner.” 

“He must have laughed at Princeton. When 
they saw some cavalry broken and hurrying across 
country, Washington said to the gentlemen round 
him, ‘A regular Virginia fox-hunt, gentlemen.’ 
You do not suppose he said that as if he were ata 
funeral.” 

“T confess,” said Mr. Haliburton, pensively, “ that 
if he had refused to laugh at most of the jokes of 
those times, I should have said it was one indica- 
tion more, that he was far in advance of his times.” 

“The truth is, as you said just now, that these 
old eulogists wanted to lift him above humanity. 
I should like to have them read this Jetter, which 
is much more entertaining than the despatches 
which you gentlemen regard as the whole material 
of history.” 

And Mrs. Carter read from the Washington 
MSS.,— 


“¢ DEAR SiR,—My plates and dishes, once of tin, now 
little better than rusty iron, are rather too much worn for 
delicate stomachs in fixed and peaceable quarters, though 
they may yet serve in the busy and active movements of the 
campaign.’ ”’1 


‘‘ Please observe the double epithet of the prayer- 
book English, ‘fixed and peaceable,’ ‘busy and 
active. 

1 From Middlebrook to John Mitchell, Feb. 17, 1779. 
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“Double fiddlestick! observe that he wants 
some queen’s china.” 
Mrs. Carter continued, — 


“¢ Not less I conceive than what follows of each article 
will do: 2 large tureens; 3 dozen dishes, sized; 8 dozen 
shallow plates; 3 dozen soup ditto; 8 table drinking mugs; 
8 ditto salts, and some pickle plates; the whole to be very 
carefully packed. I also desire that you will send me six 
tolerably genteel, but not expensive candlesticks, and three 
pairs of snuffers to them. I wish for as much fur as will 
edge a coat, waistcoat, and breeches; and that it may be 
sent to me as soon as possible. Let this be accompanied 
by two pounds of starch.’ ” 


“They all seem to have used a good deal of 
starch, for one purpose or another. What is this 
about his hat?” 


“¢T must request you to get me a good hat. If my old 
hatter Parish is furnished with materials, I would prefer one 
of his, as those already had from him have proved good, and 
he knows the size of my head.’ 


“ That was prudent. It is far better to have a 
hat the size of your head if you can. 


““¢T do not wish by any means to be in the extreme of the 
fashion, either in the size, or manner of cocking it.’” 


“Ladies all, let me urge the example of the 
Father of his country on you in that regard. 
Avoid, if you would be true daughters of America, 
the extreme of the fashion in your hats, either in 
the size or in the manner of cocking them, But 
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what is this — ‘ Lottery tickets — lottery tickets to 
the credit of a demigod?’ ” 
And Mrs. Carter read on from the same letter, — 


“¢ Please to examine if any of the enclosed tickets have 
come up prizes, and if anything is to be made of them be 
so obliging as to do it for me. My compliments to Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

“<¢T am, dear sir, &c., GEO. WASHINGTON.’ 


“Why did no one ever tell me,” said she, “ that 
the Father of my country bought lottery tickets? 
I bought one myself the year I left school; and 
though I beg you to believe I disapprove the lapse 
of a hero, I now understand that he is of my blood 
and I of his.” 

“Read the Braddock letters, and you will find 
he was hunting up a German servant for his 
mother while he was on Braddock’s staff. Does 
not that convince you that he was a man and a 
brother?” ; 

“Did the queen’s ware get up safely?” 

“As far as appears, it never got there at all. 
Mr. John Mitchell wrote from Philadelphia, that 
there was no queen’s ware to be got there. So 
Washington had to write down to Greene about it. 
Greene, you know, was quartermaster-general. He 
said Lady Stirling said she was sure there was 
queen’s ware at Brunswick, and perhaps he could 
get some there.” 

‘“Poor Pater Patrie! he could not get his pickle 
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plates in the city that declared the independence 
of his country.” 
“Nor his table-cloths, either. Hear this:— 


“Early last fall I wrote to Mr. Mitchell for one dozen 
table-cloths, and while we lay at Fredericksburg received 
seven (three at one time and four at another.) About a 
fortnight ago, by letter, I inquired why the others were not 
sent, and received the following answer. “I sent eleven 
table-cloths at different times. They went by three several 
persons. Gen. Greene had some each time, and it was 
particularly noted to the quartermaster at the quarter- 
master-general’s store in camp.” I shall be much obliged to 
you to cause inquiry to be made at your stores, what was 
done with the four I miss.’ } 


This was to Greene himself. He must not have 
our table-cloths.” 

“Dear Mr. Ingham,” said Fausta Carter, “you 
quite convert me. I never believed you before 
when you said that nine-tenths of the interest of 
history was in the original documents.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


“ That is the oldest of the Old, 
Yet newest of the New; 
In every age the light of time, 


In every age the true.” 
H. Bonar, D.D. 


THEY had decided on the mountains for their 
summer holiday, instead of the sea, though with 
some difficulty. 


1 Washington to Greene, March 8, 1779. 
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Whenever they voted, the ballot was always four 
to four. Then they would have a new ballot; and 
everybody changed his vote, or hers, so that the 
result would be the same. 

If they went to the seashore, they were to go all 
together, to visit some friends at Marblehead Neck, 
and spend six weeks with them. These friends 
lived in a cottage, where they were their own 
servants: where one room was sitting-room and 
dining-room, and bedroom for the, gentleman of 
the house, who slept on a sofa (made at the state- 
prison). There were two bedrooms and an attic. 
The visiting ladies would sleep two in a bedroom, 
and the hosts would go into the attic; while the 
gentlemen would sleep in a tent above the beach. 
Of this plan, the disadvantage was the incon- 
venience which it threw upon their hosts. The 
advantage was that there were such headers, — and 
such a bath, — twice a day if they chose. 

The other plan was to go to the mountains: 
eight horses from Concord, under the saddle; 
Michael Britt and old Arvedsen in an ambulance, 
which carried four tents for the party, — just as 
they went last year, with the addition of Arvedsen, 
whom they could borrow from Mrs. Merriam for 
the excursion. 

It was evenly balanced; and they had had many 
ballots. Haliburton wanted to toss up a copper, 
but Ingham said that was gambling. 

At last Carter came home one day, and said 
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there had been a free pass sent to the office of 
“ The Enlightener,” which would take two of them 
gratis on a picnic as far as Billerica. It was agreed 
that this was a providential intimation that they 
should all go to Lowell. Of course, they did not 
want then to branch off to Marblehead, but they 
persevered to Weir’s and Centre Harbor. They 
sent Michael and Arvedsen by Alton Bay; and, 
when they were tired of Centre Harbor, they 
started by way of Tamworth up the Old Notch. 

Ingham had been growling all the way that it 
was all too civilized. He said that every second 
mile he had to back his horse into the bushes to 
let some stage-coach go by; and he expected at 
every moment to be asked to make the prayer at a 
ratification meeting. Carter said that a ratification 
meeting was no sign of civilization; but Ingham 
made such a fuss that George Haliburton rode on 
with the ambulance one day,— made Michael turn 
up the lumber-road that follows Sawyer’s River 
west; then he led the cavalcade in after it; and, 
after a tremendous pull, they all found themselves 
miles away from the Notch-road, on a little inter- 
vale there is, where they had full view of Mount 
Carrigain, of each other, of the forests and of the 
sky, and of nothing else in the world or in the 
heavens above. Here the tents were pitched, and 
here they stayed, so many squatters, for ten days. 
They made Michael take the horses down to some 
place where there was something for horses to eat, 
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and every day or two go and bring them up some 
change in their own provant. For the rest, there 
are trout uncounted in these streams, and the men 
foraged for miles; for that matter, so did the 
women. ‘Trout, raspberries, hard-tack, salt pork, 
tea and coffee were the constants, around which 
breakfast, dinner, and supper revolved. 

They had enough to read. Carter had thrown 
into the bottom of the wagon I know not how many 
rolls of weekly newspapers, — English, French, 
Italian, German, and American. As for the men, 
they hated them, because they had so much to do 
with them in their daily work at home; but the 
women, as they lay on the iron bedsteads after 
their naps, read acres of them. So the discussions 
of a month before were re-discussed under the 
shade of Mount Carrigain. 

“What was this I heard Anna saying about a 
Mr. Knight, in Scotland?” said Haliburton, as he 
laid down his knife and fork, having finished the 
fifth of Michael’s raspberry short-cakes. ‘ Did she 
say he had been put out of the Church for reading 
‘Old and New’?” 

‘*Notarau, not at all” said Ania. “It was not 
for reading anything. The Free Church lets you 
read what you please, I believe.” 

Ingham growled out that it was only the Catholic 
Church that was particular about what you read. 

“The trouble with this gentleman was his preach- 
ing,” said Anna. 

19 
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“Well, what did he preach?” said Hackmatack, 
who is a little fond of heresies. 

“Tt was not what he preached at all. What he 
preached was very well, I believe. At least, he 
preached about Free-will, and I never heard of any 
Scotchman who objected to that. It was not what 
he preached; it was where he preached.” 

‘And where did he preach?” said all four of the 
gentlemen, who had all been trout-fishing, while 
the ladies were reading ‘The Scotsman,” ‘ The 
Guardian,” and “ The Inquirer.” 

“Did he preach to the spirits in prison?” said 
Ingham. “That is a bad place, but he had good 
authority.” 

““My dear Fred, he preached in Little Portland- 
place Chapel. The Free Church can stand a good 
deal, but it cannot stand that, — no, not an hour.” 

“What ’s Little Portland Place?” said George 
Hackmatack, who is not well up in his ecclesiastics. 
“Ts that where the great prison is, — Portland 
stone, you know —in the novels, you know — soli- 
tary system — separate system — you know —” 

All the learned ones screamed, and all the ladies 
Jaughed. It was then explained to George that 
Little Portland-place Chapel was Rev. James Mar- 
tineau’s chapel,—the chapel where our new and 
distinguished doctor of laws preaches. It seemed 
that, on a visit to London, Rev. Mr. Knight, a 
minister of the Scotch Free Church, had preached 
for him; and all the consistories, boards, and pres- 
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byters that could be brought to bear had been in 
session about it ever since, with ‘ minutes,” and 
“orders of notice,’ and all the formulas of a 
church which is well organized. Haliburton said 
it reminded him of two copies his father gave him 
when he was a boy for the letter B, in his writing- 
book. For “large hand” he had, — 


“ Be not bored; beware of Boards,” 


and for “small hand,” — 


“ Boards are made of wood ; they are long and narrow,” 


They all laughed; but George Hackmatack 
came back on Mr. Knight. ‘I am very stupid,” 
said he; ‘but I do not understand. Did Martineau 
preach for him?” 

“Not a bit of it. Dr. Martineau sat by him in 
the pulpit, while he explained about Free-will to 
the Portland-place people —” 

“Well, was not that his business? Ingham, tell 
us — you padres know; was not that what he was 
made a preacher for? ordained, you call it, on 
purpose that he should preach his gospel whenever 
and wherever he could?” 

Ingham explained sweetly, and without offence, 
as he had a thousand times before, that in the 
Sandemanian Church there is no ordination, nor 
any distinct clergy; that the phrase “padre” was 
not properly applied to him, who held no commis- 
sion but that of any other brother; that he has no 
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authority, therefore, to tell of the ordination vows 
of any clergyman; but, he said, he could not con- 
ceive of the ground that people took, either in 
Scripture or common sense, for checking their 
preachers, wherever they went. 

‘“T remember,” said he, “the chief told me that 
early in his ministry he had occasion to ask a tight- 
tied brother to preach for him, when the chief 
himself was called away. Brother C. was afraid; 
did not know what the other brethren might think. 
‘Sir,’ said the chief, ‘when you were ordained, you 
pledged yourself to preach the gospel everywhere 
and always. You should be willing to preach to 
devils.’ 

‘“What else could he say? Is a Portland-placer 
worse than a heathen? And if the Free Church 
had a chance at a Fiji, supposing he understood 
Gaelic, and would listen to the firstly, secondly, 
and thirdly, would not she consider herself bound 
to pitch in? Nay, suppose the Free-Church min- 
ister happened along here Saturday night: might 
he not read us his sermon Sunday, because we 
here have not yet been recognized as a visible part 
of the visible body?” 

‘““What was that the Duke of Wellington said to 
the snob that wanted to shirk?” 

“He said, ‘Read your marching orders, sir’: ‘Go 
ye out into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’ Every creature must include even 
Little Portland Place, if you get a chance at it.” 
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“Well,” said George Hackmatack, “I shall never 
believe they will do anything so absurd as to try to 
discipline this man for telling Little Portland what 
he thought was God’s truth.” But he took a pile 
of religious and secular papers out under the hem- 
lock with him; and he found the ladies had under- 
stood and represented the position precisely. So 
he addressed himself to his duty, which was the 
writing of the introduction to our “Record of 
Progress,” in which paper the careful reader will 
see what he found in the last number of “The 
Guardian,” and what he thought of it. 


OCTOBER, 1872. 


“The Old near Truth on the far New Shore.” 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Mr. GEORGE HACKMATACK’S article in the Rec- 
ord of Progress, on the function of the Church in 
working out the problems of history and human- 
ity, challenged some friendly criticism even in the 
circle of his co-laborers. 

After a somewhat adventurous month of camp- 
life in the mountains, they all came back to the 
New Sybaris on MacSparren Hill, where they were 
fond of spending the end of August and the month 
of September. They got a perfect surf-bath every 
day; they had an unsurpassed sky-view; and their 
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south wind was off the sea: what more could man 
require? 

They were all sitting at home one day, shut up 
in the house by a magnificent storm from the south, 
with the deluge of rain which accompanied it. 
Anna Haliburton had been committing to memory 
some of Mrs. Whitney’s charming poems from 
“Pansies.” Fausta Carter was crocheting some 
caps for horses’ ears, from a pattern Westerly had 
brought from Heidelberg. George Hackmatack 
himself was mending the string of the tall old 
David Williams eight-day clock, of which one of 
the weights had broken down at midnight. Ing- 
ham had two tables covered with maps; and was 
measuring and figuring, as he followed Palmer 
through the Desert of Sinai, and prepared his review 
of Palmer’s book. In a word, they were all occu- 
pied in the various reserved resources of a rainy day. 

Felix Carter was the last arrival from their 
winter homes, —the homes where they paid their 
taxes. He had loyally stayed over the last Sunday 
that he might be present at a parish-meeting, 
where they were to choose their delegates to the 
biennial conference of their church. So he had 
had a weary ride in the rain, and had but just now 
changed his dress, and received the welcome of 
the weather-bound colony. He “told his times,” 
as the children say; and, from their various avo- 
cations, they all fell into conversation on “ church- 
work” in its modern aspects. 
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“The Quakers-talk of a yearly meeting,” said 
Felix; “but we have to say ‘ biennial conference’ 
for fear we should not talk Latin. We always had 
a preference for long words. Five men will say 
‘our denomination,’ for one who will simply say 
“our church, ” 

“Let your ‘church’ do anything worth talking 
about,’ said Hackmatack, descending from his 
clock-case, ‘‘and people will give it a short name. 
Let it have nothing to do but ‘occupy the time’ 
with talking, and the longer words it can pick up 
the better.” 

Anna said Mr. Ingham was fond of quoting the 
preacher who said, ‘‘ The founder of our religion 
was proceeding to the metropolis of his coun- 
try,’ when he meant to say, “Jesus was going to 
Jerusalem.” 

“Just so,” growled Hackmatack: “ they are all 
of a piece. It is all one with the English con- 
vocation distressing itself because the aduna of 
Abyssinia did not answer its letters, while 
there were women in England ready to kill their 
babies, if only they could get the pittance allowed 
for burial-money.” 

“The abuna of Abyssinia has distressed you 
very much. But I see no harm if the English 
Church, or any church, wants to keep on pleasant 
relations with distant churches. What does your 
own article in our last number end with but the 
text which first established this Christian common- 
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wealth of ours, —‘Go ye out into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature’? ‘Every 
creature’ includes the abunxa of Abyssinia, as well 
as the beggar in St. Giles.” 

“These ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone,” cited Polly. 

“What I say,” persisted George, bravely, “is 
that they do leave the other undone, unless ap- 
pearances deceive one. At all events, St. Giles 
exists; the New York riots, and the Ring, are 
possible; there is a chronic nest of four thousand 
paupers in Massachusetts; and a thousand babies 
of the poorer class die every summer in Boston, 
which I believe you consider particularly favored. 
And I venture to say that this meeting Carter has 
been caucusing for is to be a meeting for just such 
fol-de-rol as the aduna of Abyssinia. I don’t know 
anything about it; but I dare say it is going to ar- 
range about a printing-house, or hands in a bindery, 
or the proper accent over Omega.”? 

“Like other people who talk of what they know 
nothing,” said Felix, “you dare say a great many 
very foolish things. Now, the truth is, I stayed over 
Sunday on purpose to go to the parish-meeting, 
because I knew that a great many men and women, 
of as much sense as you, would stay away, just as 
you did. I knew there would be a few good people 
there, —if you please, ‘unco guid’ people, — who 
would look at this conference in Boston only as a 

1 Thanks to the Floating Hospital, this is not true in 1900, 
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respectable formality, — people who would vote to 
send dear old deaf Mr. Howlenglas for one dele- 
gate, and old Mrs. Draggletail for the other, be- 
cause they had had no summer journey. Now, I 
meant that Ames should go, and Morris, because 
one of them knows how to speak, and the other 
knows about business; and, thanks to me and six 
or eight other people of sense, they will go. No 
thanks to you, who stayed at MacSparren, writing 
articles abusing the Church for its inefficiency, I 
suppose.” 

Hackmatack laughed, and owned that for once 
Felix had him at disadvantage. But he asked, 
civilly enough this time, what this particular con- 
ference would or would not do, or would or would 
not try to do. If it had no aduna of Abyssinia, 
and no candles, and no Bennett decision, to fight 
over, what did it come together for?” 

On this question Ingham turned round again 
from his maps; and he and Carter both under- 
took to instruct the questioner. 

“ Does not your own article show what it is for? 
It is to put the Church into working order to beat 
the Devil, and to compare notes as to where he 
can be best attacked, and most efficiently. When 
they asked Dr. Wayland if he thought Mr. A. or 
Dr. B. to be a Christian, he used to say, ‘ Can they 
cast out the devils?’ That is the test. And your 
article shows sufficiently well, that this conference 
has enough in hand, if it meets, to cast out the 
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devils, of whom, as you have shown, there are 
plenty. Here, for instance, is General Howard, 
who has returned from the West once and again, 
having made six tribes of cut-throats swear eternal 
peace who up to this time have been exterminat- 
ing each other. I travelled across Ohio with him, 
and the Indian superintendent of that territory, 
and half a dozen of these great braves. Now, 
these people,— yes, these red cut-throats, were 
begging for schools for their children: they wanted 
to learn something besides scalping. Colorado is 
assigned, under Grant’s policy, to the Dutch 
Reformed Church; and, at the moment I saw 
Howard, that church had but one agent there, 
among thirty thousand savages. Do you suppose 
that if that rich and respectable church were to- 
gether in conference, and this superintendent came 
and told them that, when the United States had 
asked them to take the civilizing of a principality 
in their hands, they had been satisfied with naming 
an agent whom the government paid, and with 
letting the rest of the work go perish,—do you 
suppose they would stand it an hour? You only 
want to state the case to some proper representa- 
tion of that church to have the thing done, and 
done rightly, whatever it costs. That is not a 
matter of very great importance, you say; but it 
is an illustration of a hundred things for which 
great communions of Christians may meet in con- 
ference, and ought to.” 
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‘The truth is,’ said Ingham, “you are so afraid 
of having your own conscience interfered with, 
that you can’t be made to see that you have a 
duty to others, precisely corresponding with whata 
set of old martyrs did for you, — martyrs of whom, 
it seems, the world was not worthy. You and 
I are pure Independents. We would die before 
anybody made us subscribe a creed. Very 
good. But it does not follow that we have 
no duty, like what you urge in your article, to 
preach the gospel, or to cast out devils, for every 
creature. 

“Every church in America must organize itself 
on the same basis as the country is organized; 
namely, independent local government, but firm 
union against the commonenemy. In our parishes 
we are Independents; but, as united against the 
Devil, or to instruct the heathen, we are Con- 
tinentals. Woe to the president of the United 
States who should tell the people of Hull how long 
they should keep open their winter schools, or 
whether they should use Emerson’s Arithmetic 
or Chase’s! But, on the other hand, woe to the 
people of Hull, if, on the day when the president 
says ‘This nation needs a million soldiers, Hull 
does not furnish her quota! 

“T think that our church has learned the lesson 
that she must not interfere with the internal life 
of her several congregations. I hope she has 
learned, or I wish I thought she had learned, to 
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combine against the Devil, or to instruct or convert 
the heathen. 

“T think you are particularly fond of the Wads- 
worth mottoes : — 


‘Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in, 

And lend a hand.’ 


‘Tf I had any word with the National Conference, 
I would suggest those mottoes: most of all, just 
now, because they need it most, 


“¢ Look out —and not in.’” 


NOVEMBER, 1872. 


“The Old was a system in which men remembered, and the 
New is asystem in which they aspire.” — H. W. BEECHER. 


“T HAVE a letter from our friend A. expressing 
his grief that we find it necessary to allude to the 
presidential election as we do. In September we 
had another from B., whom I do not know.” 

“T heard of two other people who had the same 
regret; and I saw the two letters where you left 
them for me. Curiously enough, all four of these 
critics held conclusions opposite to ours on the 
presidential question. I have not yet learned that 
any of the persons who agreed with us in that 
thought the discussion of it was out of place.” 
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“No, no; I never thought that they would dis- 
approve these articles. To tell the truth, I never 
expected that they would be much liked by people 
on the other side. When they were prepared and 
printed, there were a good many people on neither 
side who needed instruction, and I printed the 
papers for them.” 

“For my part, I am sorry that Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Blaine, Senator Patterson and Senator Wilson, 
were too much occupied to send us their articles 
also, as we hoped. We would have strained a 
point in postage, and ordered in an extra sheet or 
two for them.” 

“Well, why in the world should anybody have 
thought that ‘Old and New’ would not express an 
opinion in the canvass? Pray, is there any other 
subject on which we have not expressed opinions, 
or permitted our correspondents to express them?” 

“ Certainly; there are many subjects. We never 
expressed our opinion as between polonaises and 
overskirts, or between paletots and dolmans.” 

“Fudge! was there ever a subject of one-tenth 
the importance of this on which our pages have not 
expressed a judicial opinion?” 

“ Now your question is sensible. I trust there 
is not; I should expect to be impeached at the 
next proprietors’ meeting if there were. The mag- 
azine was established for the purpose of discussing, 
and, as far as possible, of training, all Life in 
America, and of accustoming our readers to look 
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at all subjects under the light of principles, or, if 
you please, of ideas.” 

“It was to be, as I always say, ‘a magazine with 
a purpose.’ I wish you would take that for its 
second title.” 

“You have told us so before. But we never 
chose to take that title because it sounds presump- 
tuous. When we call ‘Old and New’ ‘ The People’s 
Magazine, we call it so because it is open to the 
discussion of all subjects which affect the People’s 
Lite? 

“ This is all’very fine,” said Mrs. Carter, who sat 
by knitting on that eternal blue stocking. ‘“ But 
you all know that people expect no such thing in a 
monthly magazine; and that, North, South, East, 
and West, there were hundreds of nice people who 
groaned when they saw twelve good pages taken 
up with ‘nothing but politics.’ ” 

“That was because Mr. would not let us 
use hisname. If I could have said, ‘ By the author 
of , when I made up the cover, these unknown 
hundreds would have bitten quick and hard. Still, 
I grant what you say. The monthly magazine 
gencrally does attempt to amuse or entertain, and 
does all it professes when it amuses or entertains. 
But we, from the first prospectus which we pub- 
lished till now, have declared, that besides amus- 
ing and besides entertaining, we meant, if we 
could, to improve the personal, the social, and the 
national Life of America, We knew we had not 
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much power that way; but what we had we meant 
to use.” 

“Still, you see, there are four people (and you 
admit that one of them is a man of sense) who 
think you could have done this without what people 
call a political article. I don’t doubt there are 
many other people who think so.” 

“Nor do I. But that makes no difference so 
long as we do not think so. I am disposed to think 
that all such misconceptions, like the kindred 
notion that the pulpit can get along without dis- 
cussing politics, belong to Old-World habits, — to 
the system, as Beecher says, where men remember. 
Now, ours is the system where they aspire. This 
notion comes from the Old-World idea that politics 
is the trade of one class, preaching the trade of 
another, literature of another, and criticism of 
another; and that each class should, as the cate- 
chism says, do its duty ‘in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call them.’ Granting 
this, it was as impertinent in the old country for 
men of letters to interfere with politics as it was for 
a bishop to vote against the ministers.” 

“Or, as the Dutch governor said, for a cobbler 
to mend watches.” 

“Precisely so; and that heresy lingers in Amer- 
ica to this hour. What is worse, the rule, or the 
prejudice, is made to work the other way. I 
remember a distinguished New York politician who 
said in talk that the clergy were bound to be silent 
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about political affairs they do not like, because, as 
he said, they expected the laymen to be silent on 
matters of religion they do not understand. ‘I am 
expected, you see, to hold my tongue about the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and I do; let him do his 
part, and hold his tongue about the Nebraska bill.’ 
For this was in those days. But all this belongs to 
antediluvian times. Such men do not, in the least, 
know what country they are living in.” 

“No, indeed. And I suppose that our journal 
has no more important business than to teach 
them; to show that each child of God is king and 
priest, — king as much as he is priest. In other 
words, each man has a vital and organic connection 
with the government into which he was born, and 
must lend a hand in it, speak his word in it, and 
give his vote in it. At the same time he is in vital 
and organic connection with the Christian Church, 
into which, also, he is born. At his peril, he must 
lend a hand in it, speak his word in it, and give his 
vote init. For him to refuse to act in the Church 
because he has devoted himself to the State, or for 
him to refuse to act in the State because he has 
duties in the Church, is as if Max there should 
refuse to eat his bread because he had drunk his 
water, or refuse to drink his water because he had 
eaten his bread.” 

“There is only one thing more absurd and 
more wicked,” 

‘What is thate ” 
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“It is Fitz-Altamont’s indifference or Flora 
MacFlimsey’s ignorance. ‘Ah, dear, no! ah, dear! 
Ye don’t s’pose I care for this dirty politics, do ye? 
Ah, no! I’ve taken my passage for Havre, ah! 
“Ville de Leon,” ye know. Ah! I can’t stand all 
this dirty stuff, ye know.’ And so he sneaks off to 
drink French wines instead of Kentucky whiskey, 
and to leave you and me to earn the rents and 
dividends which Cisco and Cooke will remit to 
him.” 

“Two men I loathe, and no third. First, the 
huckstering tradesman who unites in naming a 
ticket with the men whose principles he despises, 
so that he may obtain a clerkship, or may plunder 
the treasury. 

““A second man I loathe, and with disgust more 
Stygian. It is the man-parasite, who eats the bread 
which others have planted, and drinks the wine 
from other men’s vintages. He adorns himself 
with garments which other men wore, and _ lifts 
himself from his native mud in shoes which other 
men made. He speaks in other men’s words, for 
he never knew the luxury of a conviction. He 
sneers at other men’s energy; for he does not 
know what a purpose is, or ambition. When his 
country needs a soldier, he is looking at a ballet- 
dancer in Vienna; and when she needs a vote, it 
proves that politics are exercise too rugged for 
such a popinjay. 

‘“‘T loathe no third as I loathe these two. 
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“And to come back to the magazine. If it is to 
lead American life even by a hair’s-breadth, nay, 
if it is even to reflect it so that anybody knows the 
reflection, each essay, each poem, each story, each 
narrative, and each criticism must show or hint 
that each reader is not alone, and cannot be alone. 
Each reader is linked in with the rest, and must 
live for them, work with them, enjoy with them, 
and suffer with them, in the common life of a free 
Church and a free State.” 


JANUARY, 1873. 


“Now the New Year reviving Old Desires, 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires.” 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


A YEAR ago we were reviewing here the year 
1871, which will probably stand as one of the re- 
markable years in History. We named, of course, 
the destruction of the heart of the city of Chicago 
as one of the most terrible of its calamities. 

A year passes by, and we look back upon the 
year 1872, a year of peace and prosperity for most 
of the world; but we write in the sight of wide- 
spread ruin in the city where this journal is pub- 
lished, — ruin from which the smoke is still rising. 

In general calamity it is trifling to speak of per- 
sonal losses except by way of illustration. But one 
illustration, though it be a small one, will answer 
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for a thousand. And the way in which this calam- 
ity affects separate interests may be seen, when we 
say that the gentlemen who have always furnished 
the paper for this journal lost their immense ware- 
house, — that our admirable printers saw the ruin 
of their well-furnished printing-house, one of the 
largest in America, —and that the artists who 
were furnishing our Christmas present to our readers 
have saved nothing from the complete ruin of their 
establishment. For this reason some of the later 
applicants upon our lists must await, for a few 
weeks, the renewal of the lithographic stones from 
which Mr. Billings’s picture is printed. 

Yet, so much more sweeping are the trials of 
others, that, as the men of Boston speak to-day, 
we are among those “ who have not suffered by the 
fire.” Our losses are indeed nothing as compared 
to those which might be named. 

The fire broke out on the evening of Saturday, 
November 9th. If, on that day, any intelligent Bos- 
ton merchant had been asked in any distant city to 
note upon a map the region of this town which had 
been most generously improved in the last twenty 
years, — what might indeed be said best to repre- 
sent that new Boston which in twenty years has 
made advances so amazing in prosperity, — he 
would have included it within a line which on the 
south and west and north would have indicated 
almost precisely the southern, western, and north- 
ern boundaries of the ruin of to-day. On the east, 
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near the bay, there have been spared noble streets 
and sections of the new warehouses which belong 
to this recent quickening of the city’s life. But 
sixty acres of warehouses, so imposing that we 
took our friends to see them among the finest 
monuments of our architecture, and even chal- 
lenged a comparison for some of them with the 
palaces of Genoa, are now sixty acres of smoking 
ruin. The square corners of blocks of granite are 
rounded off by fire and water. Columns of iron 
are twisted into ungainly rubbish. An arch of 
broken brick-work here or there reminds one of 
those ruins behind the Forum, of which every five 
years the antiquaries change the names. And the 
best-informed Bostonian, as he threads his way 
among the smouldering piles, loses it, and has to 
call a policeman that he may learn where he is. 
To any one at adistance who knows localities here, 
as simple a record of the desolation as any is to say 
that from the old Granary burying-ground you 
may look down Bromfield Street, and see the masts 
of the schooner which is loading at the wharf just 
half a mile away. 

In these sixty acres were collected as much of 
the results of human labor as could be well stored 
together in a space so limited. 

This description of the scene of the calamity is 
enough to show that in the rapid advance of every 
material interest and every physical science the 
methods of extinguishing fire have not kept pace 
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with the necessities which pile up stone and brick 
at the great centres of trade, as places of deposit 
for wool and cotton and paper and leather and 
gold and silver andiron and steel, and the thousand 
things that are made from them. The arts of 
hydraulics and other engineering science by which 
men mean to resist fire, their best friend and their 
worst enemy, have not advanced as fast as these 
arts of accumulation. Censure may be applied in 
detail, and after the fact may be fairly applied. 
This happens to the beaten in every battle; but 
none the less is it true, that, on the whole, the 
people of Boston had reason to think, on the 
morning of the calamity, that they were well pro- 
vided against fire. Undoubtedly they were better 
provided than at this moment are most cities of 
their size. Their aqueduct supplied them without 
pumping with store of water which never failed at 
a level of one hundred and twenty-three feet above 
the sea, —a level forty feet higher than the top of 
the highest warehouse which is burned. The tele- 
graphic fire-alarm, the invention of one of their own 
savans,! was in perfect operation. More than 
twenty steam fire-engines were within a radius of 
two miles. And a body of trained men, whose 
courage, skill, and loyalty have now been fully 
tested and found not wanting, were ready to use 
this machinery as well as men know how to use it. 
Such was the preparation for the battle. With 
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such preparation, with an alarm promptly given 
early in the evening, with no remarkable severity 
either of cold or of wind, one of these warehouses 
having taken fire, an army of men saw it burn 
down, in spite of their best effort; and before two 
hours were past, all men knew that the armament 
we have named was worthless for the emergency. 

Granting, as we have said, that censure may be 
applied in details, all this is’ enough to show that 
the art of extinction of fire has not kept pace with 
the necessity which accumulates manufactured 
products, and piles up the warehouses. 

Another paper in this number of “ Old and 
New ” discusses the relations to all crowded cities 
of their dependence upon horses. It seems that 
there are moments when they fail us, and the 
Boston calamity is due perhaps to such failure. 
The commission which is investigating its causes, 
and which will warn us how other cities and our 
own may ward off such calamities, will instruct us 
on this point as on others. A horse epidemic may 
occur again, and no town is fitly guarded against 
fire which is exposed to destruction when it comes. 

In the waste of the results of the labor of years, the 
people of Boston have had the generous sympathy 
of the people of the world. The calamity has 
shown again how close and how tender is the rela- 
tionship which every agency of Christian civiliza- 
tion creates between man and man, town and town, 
nation and nation. The kingdom of God, or the 
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Christian commonwealth, — an empire embracing 
men of different races, languages, governments, 
and occupations, —is a possibility more easy to 
illustrate with every year. It seems as if calamities 
compelled some men to acknowledge it, who have 
not been able to see its traces in the silent oper- 
ations of literature, trade, travel, and diplomacy, as 
these gradually unite the world and make it one 
family. Under the social system of to-day each 
city is necessary to each other city, and each nation 
to each other nation. The calamities of Paris were 
calamities to the cattle-drover on the plains of 
Nebraska, if he did but know it, and when the 
erain elevators of Chicago burned, the crust of the 
French communist became more costly. Side by 
side with this certainty is the certainty that each 
city and nation can help each other in trial, and 
it is a blessing to see how glad they are together 
to offer the help which they can give. 


FEBRUARY, 1873. 


“Is the: fre out?” said: Mrs, Ingham to. Mr. 
Haliburton, as he came in with her husband to 
dinner. 

“Out, and not out,” said he: “There are no 
engines playing upon it; but I found the smoke 
of smouldering coal a little disagreeable to-day, as 
Walter showed me where their new lines would 
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come. It is only sixty-two days since the fire: 
you must not expect it to be all out yet.” 

Mr. Haliburton took up the constant subject to 
say, ‘‘We are going to get out of the fire, for that 
part of the town, the best plan which any city in 
Christendom has of the size. Outside of Christen- 
dom I will not speak, except to say that our plan 
is better than that of Cairo, better than that of 
Timbuctoo, and much better than that of the lost 
city of Jungo. 

“Tt is a quarter part of the plan which Christo- 
pher Wren prepared for London in the Azzus 
Mirabilis, which the merchants of London were 
too timid, and the city of London too weak, to 
carry through.” 

“Yes, the plan of radiating avenues, with cross- 
streets as nearly at right angles to them as may be, 
is undoubtedly the best plan for a large town. It 
is curious to see how nearly the fathers hit upon it 
without knowing that they were inventors.” 

“As they hit on civil government,” said Felix 
Carter, “without knowing they invented that. 
They would have been fools if they had laid out 
avenues sixty feet wide for a fishing-town of five 
hundred or ten thousand people. But, as it was, 
they builded better than they knew.” 

This conversation took place as the several 
gentlemen and ladies of the “staff of this jour- 
nal’’ — if we may borrow the truly elegant phrase 
of the daily papers — met, after their day’s work, 
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at Mr. Haliburton’s house at dinner. The editor 
was absent; and his assistants had the more liberty 
for conversation. 

It should be understood by readers on the 
Pacific coast, that the New Boston will be built on 
five avenues, radiating nearly like the sticks of 
a fan which has been opened enough to make a 
quarter-circle. These avenues converge, so that 
they all enter into the square around the post- 
office. The new Chauncy Street, parallel with 
Washington Street, runs nearly southwest; the 
new Pearl Street runs nearly southeast; Devon- 
shire Street, Federal Street, and Congress Street 
are the three sticks of the fan between. 

“By such a plan,” said Haliburton, as they 
looked at it on the map, “you can go up from 
every point on the shore, by what is practically 
the shortest line. You need never walk in the 
sun, unless you choose; nor in the shade, unless 
you choose. You have always a short route from 
every place to every place. In a word, all the evi- 
dent disadvantages of the checkerboard system, 
which is, perhaps, the worst yet devised for a busy 
town, are here overcome.” 

“T wish it were as easy to educe good out of the 
other ruin of the fire,” said kind-hearted Mrs. Hali- 
burton, who had been at the Central Relief Bureau 
all day, talking to nice Portuguese women, whose 
existence was revealed to the rest of Boston when 
their needlework ceased so suddenly. 
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“Tt is hard for a few weeks more,” said her hus- 
band; ‘ but, before February, you shall have more 
women sewing for their bread in Boston than you 
ever had before. Mr. Freeland told me, before 
Christmas, that he had even then nearly four hun- 
dred of his work-women engaged again. His ware- 
houses gave way about midnight Saturday night; 
and he had bought his new sewing-machines before 
nine o’clock Monday morning.” 

“IT have been delighted to see how the first 
thought of the manufacturers was for their 
hands.” 

“And you may say, the first thought of the 
hands was for their employers.” 

“Yes, we are learning the lesson of solidarity, 
or showing that we have learned it. But, if I were 
not afraid you would print them, I could tell you 
charming stories of the exquisite precision of per- 
sonal and private care, which goes far to make 
needless the more noisy public charities.” 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Ingham, “that we had ever 
gone down to see Mr. Fenno’s sewing-rooms. 
Did not he say he had two acres and a half of 
sewing-rooms?”’ 

“Yes; and his is only one firm out of so many ! 
Now, there is not one of these large firms which 
has not had an eye on each one of the thousands 
of people who were at work for them, and, by this 
time, are beginning to work for them again.” 

“Where I find the suffering,” said Ingham, “ is 
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in the people who were in small enterprises, who 
had not capital behind them. Take Jane Shore, 
she was independent, for she earned her eight or 
ten dollars a week in drawing on glass for glass- 
cutters. The glass is all shattered; the glass- 
cutters are scattered; that modest little industry is 
at an end; and Jane Shore wants something to do. 
Then there are book-keepers, salesmen, janitors, 
people whose occupation is wholly gone till the 
great organism moves again in all its parts.” 
“Among all your new beginnings,” said Felix 
Carter, “I see nothing so fairly dramatic as this 
at our own printing-house. Rand and Avery were 
burned out on the 20th of November; our Decem- 
ber number safe in the bindery. Mrs. Haliburton, 
ten lines were melted off the head of each galley 
of ‘Pythonia;’ Medora’s tears and George Nor- 
man’s ran down in hot lead into the cellar: and yet 
so gently and tenderly was that fire put out, that 
the rest of the type stood to set you and thirty 
thousand other ladies crying as they read their 
January number at Christmas. Well, Mr. Avery 
cleared out his ruins with one hand, and put in 
new floors and new roofs with another; or, to 
drop the figure, he set two hundred and fifty me- 
chanics at work on that single building, which had 
been in its three upper stories gutted by fire; and 
in fifteen days after, I saw thirty presses running 
their fastest, to work down the accumulated busi- 
ness of the interregnum. The pay-roll of the 
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office had gone on all the time. For us, we had 
patched in from the proofs the molten tear-drops 
for Mrs. Greenough; we had made Bishop Clark 
wind up poor Blake with a fresh turn; we had 
cooked from the ashes Mr. Bacon’s railroad essay ; 
and the new type, and the new cases, and the new 
presses were ready to go on with the old preci- 
sion, the old copy, and the old staff.” 

“And all the thanks you get,” said Mr. Hack- 
matack, moodily, ‘is abuse from the metaphysical 
critics, because you deferred the second half of Mr. 
Martineau’s demolition of the utilitarians. 


‘Insatiate archer, would not one suffice?’ 


What would they have said, critics or utilitarians, 
if Mr. Martineau’s copy had gone to the heavens in 
the form of indurated carbonic acid heated, vulgarly 
called smoke, and both parts of the annihilation 
of the utilitarians gone down among the falling 
bricks and mortar as hot lead? They would have 
fallen on their swords, or performed art-kart.” 

“Mrs. Haliburton, it is by such concentration 
of energy that daily life takes on its accustomed 
form again.” 

‘‘ And really,” said she, “I suppose one of those 
leaders of men, the dukes they are of the modern 
industrial system, suffered less in the calamity 
than Mrs. Champernoon did.” 

“Why, what did Mrs. Champernoon lose?” 

“Did not I tell you? She called here on the 
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Monday after, remembering — what, I am sure, I 
had forgotten — that I had told her I was at home 
Mondays. She was afraid, she said, there was a 
feather of hers at a shop in Summer Street; and 
she was afraid it was lost.” 

Mrs. Hackmatack screamed with laughing. 
“That explains,” said she. ‘She always con- 
founds me with you. She stopped her carriage 
one day, and said, ‘ My dear, the feather is found. 
It came home quite safe, Saturday night.’ I could 
not think what she was talking about.” 

“ A pity that so many heavier things took wings 
and flew away!” 

‘As to the general problem,” said Ingham, gird- 
ing himself for a discussion of the laws of confla- 
gration and their extinguishment, ‘‘I suppose we 
shall have the facts in a few days. The special 
commission, which is a capital board, will report 
in print; and a good deal of the report, Mr. Firth 
tells me, is already in the printers’ hands. The 
new mayor has the statistics in his inaugural. 
Seven hundred and nine buildings of stone and 
brick were destroyed, and sixty-seven of wood. 
The assessors had taxed them on a valuation of 
thirteen million five hundred and ninety-one thou- 
sand three hundred dollars: it would cost eighteen 
million dollars to reproduce them. These build- 
ings, and the streets on which they were, covered 
an area of only sixty-five acres, — ‘only’ is the 
gallant mayor’s grim expression.” 
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Mr. Ingham then laid down “ The Globe,” from 
which he read these figures, and said, ‘‘ The widen- 
ing of the streets and opening new ones, of which 
you speak, will cost the city government about 
five million dollars.” 

“Which it will get back in five years’ time,” said 
Haliburton, ‘in the opportunity to do its own 
business. For many years the streets at the 
centre of Boston have been worked at their full 
power of delivery. On busy days of busy seasons, 
with all the tact of policemen and all the prompt- 
ness of expressmen, draymen, and other teamsters, 
these streets were discharging, when the time for 
delivery of goods came, all that they could dis- 
charge. The most wretched economy in any busi- 
ness is that which cramps your power of doing the 
very thing you set out to do.” 

“Yes,” said Ingham, “ always buy the best pens 
and the best paper,” justifying his favorite extrava- 
gance by the word of Haliburton, who is the one 
successful man of affairs in this little company. 
His remark was unheeded; and he fell back on 
his general lecture. 

“The fire,” said he, “spread as it spread, be- 
cause these warehouses were so enormous, and had 
so few parti-walls. Look at the ruins now, and see 
how loyally this despised brick stood at the place 
God or man had placed it in. Tried as by fire, 
indeed! Every brick of it all had gone through the 
furnace of affliction in those old kilns at East Cam- 
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bridge, and, ‘when the whole world turned to coal, it 
truly lived.’ But suppose you are so grand that you 
must see from end to end of your warehouse, two 
hundred and fifty feet; suppose your floors are of 
dry pine, such as Haliburton sells for the very high- 
est price as kindlings; suppose your goods are 
inflammable as cotton, or greasy wool; suppose a 
temperature, varying from a thousand Fahrenheit to 
ten thousand of his grade, blowing in upon them at the 
rate of forty miles an hour: then see, if you please, 
that these goods set fire to the buildings, rather 
than the buildings to the goods. To Asmodeus, 
or to angels of a higher grade, the spectacle was 
of sixty-five acres of leather and dry- goods —”’ 

“Please count in one book-bindery,” said Mrs. 
Ingham, “in which were my children’s Bibles, and 
my father’s French Testament, having new covers 
for Christmas.” 

“Please count in one chromo-lithograph estab- 
lishment, where ten thousand ‘ Jennie Trevors,’ in 
blue and gray, were waiting to receive the ingenu- 
ous blush on their cheeks, and the red on the 
robin’s breast,” said Felix Carter. 

“Please count in dear little Mrs. Somers, the 
milliner. Mr. Felt told me, that, as he watched 
his carpets on the Common that night, the little 
woman wrapped herself in one of his crumb-cloths, 
and told him that she went through just that expe- 
rience in Chicago thirteen months before. She 
was used to it.” 
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“Please count in those charming Parians at 
Plympton’s, and their Dresden china,” said Anna. 
‘T have been so sorry that I did not buy the ‘ Genius 
of Life Eternal’ before he was smashed forever.” 

“Please count in two or three newspaper estab- 
lishments, three churches, Hunt’s Studio, Wight’s, 
Miss Knowlton’s, and forty others,’ said George 
Hackmatack. “You talk as if dry-goods and 
leather made up the world.” 

“T was saying, when I was interrupted,” said 
Mr. Ingham, “ that any being who saw the truth 
would regard the conflagration as the burning of 
immense piles of manufacture, of which by far the 
larger part, as I intimated before, was dry-goods, 
leather, wool, cotton, and the manufactures made 
from them; large quantities of paper, alas! being 
destroyed —”’ 

“Before you authors had a hand at it,” said Hal- 
iburton, grimly. ‘ You said nothing of these later 
things.” ® 

“T was about to speak of them when inter- 
rupted,” said the padre. ‘Any superior being 
would have seen this pile of the results of human 
industry, separated by only a few granite walls, by 
some brick walls, and, in one or two instances, by 
mere wooden partitions. The size of the warehouses 
is too great for the resistance of the divisions. 

‘““T have now seen Chicago in ashes, and young 
Boston in ashes; and their word to the builders of 
the future is, brick partitions, and enough of them.” 
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“This\ is veryiine,” said Haliburton; “but I 
should say, steam fire-engines, and enough of 
them, and special water-deliveries for fire in every 
large warehouse, and enough of them.” 

“For me,” said Anna, ‘now that I have once 
seen the ruins, I hate to go near them again. To 
think that nice boys and girls, and hard-working 
women, and grimy-faced men worked hard all last 
summer to make the pretty calicoes, and those 
hideous orange-ground delaines; that they worked 
ten hours or eleven hours of every summer day 
upon them; and that now, for all purposes, it is 
just as if they had all been at the seashore, or on 
the mountains, and had been paid wages all the 
time, — this is dreadful to me: I hope they do not 
feel that as terribly as I do.” 

“My dear,” said her husband, “each one of 
them hopes and believes that her particular piece 
of mousseline, or her particular dozens of slippers, 
were saved by some faithful brother of#hers who 
was at the fire.” 

“Olney says it makes a new season, midway be- 
tween the summer trade and the winter trade, and 
that they were obliged to put a particular style of 
satinets on the market at once to strike the exact 
necessities of an unclothed world: 


“Too cold for fig-leaves, and for furs too warm.’ ” 


“Jt certainly marks an era for all of us who live 
here. I have never heard such good talk, and 
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never noticed such careful study as to the eternal 
laws by which we live and move and have our 
being. We have created a good city government 
by the help of it; we are going to create a well- 
nigh perfect system of streets by the help of it; 
the architects are in earnest that we shall have a 
well-built place of business; and I think everybody 
means that the poorest and the richest shall tide 
over the winter in such fashion as to be really 
ready for the hard work of the spring.” 


MARCH, 1873. 


THE editor said that the most important social 
question of the time in America is now the method 
of government of cities, and that, unfortunately, 
the principles of administration seemed to be very 
little considered in the attempts made to solve the 
question in detail. The reformers, so far as they 
speak by the press, almost always devise some 
special cure for some special evil. If they have 
had King Stork, as they have had in New York, 
their first cry is that they want King Log. But 
other cities, who have had one or two King Logs, 
think they would like to try King Stork for a little 
while. 

Mr. Ingham said that we were too proud, as yet, 
to study the English precedents much, which we 
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might study to very great advantage. Every city 
in every State, with us, secures its own charter for 
its own government. This charter differs more or 
less from every other. Every health board in the 
State of New York, for instance, is the creation of 
a separate statute; and a man who knows the 
powers of the board of health in Rochester is by 
no means sure that he knows those of the board of 
health in Buffalo. In England, as early as 1835, 
with great care, with immense opposition, with 
much immediate unpopularity (which has steadily 
diminished), “the Municipal Corporation Act” 
was passed. ‘I have been looking it up in Miss 
Martineau’s History. By ‘one fell swoop’ it gave 
a uniform government to a hundred and seventy- 
eight towns, which had, before that time, so many 
independent constitutions. This was self-govern- 
ment still; but from this moment it was uniform. 
The truth is, that up to that time local govern- 
ment was in a bad way in England.- See what the 
commission said who reported on it before this bill 
passed : — 

“<The perversion of municipal interests to polit- 
ical ends has occasioned the sacrifice of local inter- 
ests to party purposes, which have frequently been 
pursued through the corruption and demoralization 
of the electoral bodies.’ And here, again: ‘There 
prevails among the inhabitants of a great body of 
the incorporated towns a general and, in our opin- 
ion, a just dissatisfaction with their self-elected 
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municipal councils, a distrust of the municipal 
magistracy, tainting with suspicion the local admin- 
istration of justice, and a discontent under the 
burdens of local administration.’ You might ima- 
gine that this was written of Boston or of New York 
to-day.” 

‘“‘T remember that discussion and report very well. 
The act was one of the great victories of the first 
reform administration.” 

‘“'Yes; and, whatever else the English do not 
understand, they certainly do understand local 
administration. Somebody might print that act to 
advantage here.” 

Haliburton said that the public was waking up 
to the importance of the subject. For instance in 
his pamphlet file of only a month past, here 
were : — 

“«Sanitary Legislation in England and New 
York,’ by Dorman B. Eaton. 

“* Five Reports on Political Reform,’ from the 
Union League Report on Political Reform in New 
York. 

“« Annual Report of the Chief of Police, for 
1872, in Boston.’ 

“«The Inaugural Address of Henry L. Pierce, 
Mayor of Boston.’ 

“* Lecture on City Government, § By DD. B: 
Eaton, New York. 

“The Eviland the Remedy of New York City 
Government. By Non-Partisan. And ‘The Fourth 
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Annual Report of the State Board of Health in 
Massachusetts.’ 

‘All of these bear more or less directly on this 
question. See here, — the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health reports that the deaths in Boston 
last year were thirty-seven per cent more numerous 
than those of 1871. Is not that terrible? For all 
this was from causes which were pointed out a year 
ago. The reason is, that the people of Boston, or 
their aldermen, chose not to change their health 
administration so as to make it efficient, till the 
pestilences came which had been predicted and 
could have been averted. Some of us have been 
hammering about it these ten years; but it is only 
just now that the reform has come.” 

“T have been looking through the report of Sav- 
age, their chief of police. That is a business-like 
paper. It gives a good many facts which bear on 
the general subject. It is rather painful to find 
that he has to protest against a feeling that a 
police force will make itself respected in propor- 
tion as its work is noisy, and, indeed, too late. 
Let me read this to you: — 

“«Near the close of the Music Festival (which 
had lasted eighteen days), an executive officer of 
long experience, and holding a high position in a 
distant city, said to me one day at the Coliseum, 
‘‘How is it you seem to have no robberies, no 
burglaries, no street larcenies here, and everything 
is quiet and orderly? And yet this is the most 
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extensive and the most attractive field for profes- 
sional thieves that I ever saw.” I said, ‘“‘ We think 
here that the best way to prevent disturbances and 
stealing in Boston is to keep roughs and thieves 
out of it.’ “That is so,” said hes “but a you 
should let them come, and arrest a few dozens of 
them, you would get some credit for your work: 
as it is, the people don’t know what you are about, 
and won’t appreciate it; you will get no credit for 
it; it won't pay.” He was told that we expect to 
die poor; but we did not intend to hold out any 
inducements for thieves to come here and rob and 
disturb these people.’ 

“That seems exactly like a religious newspaper 
glorifying the growth of ‘our church’ and the 
diminution of ‘ their church,’ without asking or tell- 
ing once in a year whether God's kingdom is any 
nearer, — whether there is less sin, crime, wretched- 
ness, sickness, ignorance, war, or other work of the 
Devil.” 

“Well, what does your Boston chief effect by his 
system of prevention?” 

“He arrests roughs and thieves as soon as he 
finds them. He does not wait for them to do their 
stealing. The consequence is, that the amount of 
property stolen in three years of this administra- 
tion is not half of what it was in three years before. 
It seems to be less and less every year.” 

“That is well. Try to put that in our Record.” 

“T am somewhat surprised that in all the talk 
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about civil service examination, and the appoint- 
ment and discharge of civil officers, it seems to be 
forgotten that in the New York police force no 
man is discharged without open trial, and any man 
may be brought to public trial on proper charges 
made by any proper man. The appointment and 
the discharge are both removed almost wholly from 
partisan influences. That is the reason their force 
Is. 3S clircient as itis, 

The editor said that the problem of city govern- 
ment involved points much more important than 
those of police administration. London is, in prac- 
tice, governed by the Imperial Government of 
England. But the Commune of Paris has rebelled 
just now, because it did not choose to be governed 
by France. And if you took a vote in Paris 
to-day, you would probably find a vast majority 
opposed to any system which gives Paris into the 
hands of the nation. ‘ Ido not hear of any rebel- 
lions in London; London seems well satisfied with 
the even-handed government it has.” 

“Yes,” said George Haliburton; “but you will 
find Mr. Eaton carefully arguing against the local 
prejudices of the city of New York. He has to 
meet complaints of the interference of the ‘ lumber- 
men of Delaware and the miners of Essex,’ and to 
remove the stigma of a ‘cheese-press and hay-loft 
usurpation.’ ” 

“He had better read them Menenius Agrippa’s 
parable. I should be sorry to see New York, ‘ the 
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free city,’ after cheese-press and hay-loft, lumber- 
men and miners, cotton-planters and millers, had 
withdrawn their interests from her streets and 
wharves.” 

“Really, when a Lynn manufacturer dies of the 
pestilence he picked up in a Boston horse-car, one 
begins to ask if the Lynn people have no right to 
advise a little in the administration of the capital 
which lives by their industry and trade, and those 
of others like them. 

“T am afraid that the Boston people would be as 
obdurate as the New York people, or the people of 
Paris, on intrusting to the State government much 
oversight of their local affairs. But they are pro- 
posing something which looks in the same direc- 
tion in their plans for a ‘metropolitan district.’ 
That is not the name they give to it. But the pro- 
posal is to annex every town which surrounds 
Boston to the city, that they may all be under the 
same local government. The diameter of this city 
will be more than twenty miles in some directions. 

“The advantage of the plan is, that the business 
men of Boston, who sleep in the suburban towns, 
and therefore vote in them, will once more have an 
opportunity to vote in the government of the city 
where they now spend their waking lives. At the 
least, their interest will not be divided, as it is now, 
between home and workshop.” 

‘““ All which,” said the editor, “ you will find care- 
fully and well argued in these New York essays. 
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Of Mr. Eaton’s, the leading principle is, that the 
State has as much right and as much duty to make 
the general arrangements for the government of a 
city as for those of a county, — that there shall be 
no imperium in imperio. Then, to illustrate his 
plans in detail, he suggests the analogy of the 
National Government. You do not expect General 
Grant to be looking in at the State Department, or 
the Treasury, or the Interior, or any other depart- 
ment, and directing detail, or even advising about 
it. You hold him responsible for a general over- 
sight; and you hold the heads of departments 
responsible for the several branches of administra- 
tion. In the same way the different departments, 
which in New York are so many commissions, are 
to be held responsible, say, for health, for police, 
for the streets, and the rest; and the mayor, the 
chief of all, is to hold an oversight over them all. 
“Then, if you include in the system some decent 
method of appointment to office, and, which is 
much more important, a fair and just removal from 
office, you get the beginnings of an efficient gov- 
ernment. Indeed you might, in almost all cases, 
discharge from office only on some such public 
hearing as is now required when a police officer is 
removed in New York. This would very soon save 
you from the miseries of partisan tenure of office. 
Besides these suggestions, Mr. Eaton’s long experi- 
ence in legislation which bears on municipal insti- 
tutions enables him in these pamphlets to make a 
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great many curious suggestions as to improvements 
in detail. And they have in New York some such 
good beginnings, that they have some experience 
to argue from. <A police establishment which can 
refer to the draft riots, a health board which has 
brought down the death-rate as theirs has done, 
and a commission which has given to the country 
the lessons and enjoyments of the Central Park, are 
not to be forgotten in the midst of the condemna- 
tion we pass on the Tweeds and the Sweeneys. It 
would rather seem that the energy and foresight 
which has created such boards of administration 
need not be foiled in its efforts to go farther.” 

Mr. Ingham said that it was curious that in the 
paper discussions of democratic government you 
found two statements absolutely irreconcilable. 
“ And I can to-day,” said he, ‘‘ make the first low- 
toned coward whom I meet in the street agree to 
either of these statements which I shall propose 
first. If you meet him to-morrow, you can make 
him agree to the other. 

“Thus I can say to him, “The trath is, My; 
Cupreous, that the real historic evidence for de- 
mocracies is taken from cities, —the Greek cities, 
the cities of Italy, the cities of the Low Countries. 
But, because the democratic idea succeeds there, 
there is no evidence that it will succeed in nations. 
Our mistake is, that we are applying to the nation 
a system which is only meant for the government 
of cities, where every man is every other man’s 
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neighbor.’ If Isay that, Mr. Cupreous will assent 
at once. He will remember that he has read much 
the same thing in half the political writers of 
Europe; and-he will be glad to have a philosoph- 
ical statement of the reason why this country is 
going to ruin. 

“ But do you meet him next week, and say, ‘The 
truth is, that the democratic principle rests on a 
wide and equal distribution of property among 
people of about the same interest in life. It has 
succeeded therefore in our large States, agricultural 
as they are mostly; and it will succeed there. 
But democratic government has never been applied 
to cities till now, and see how it fails! Look at 
New York! Look at the Commune! We shall 
go to the dogs, Mr. Cupreous, if we leave the 
cities to democratic institutions. Mr. Cupreous 
will assent to you just as he would to me. He will 
even remember that I said something of the same 
sort, on the same subject; and he will credit me 
for saying the same thing. I wish you would try 
this experiment with the next disloyal dinner-party 
you meet. Toss up a copper on the steps, and, as 
it falls, make them agree either that democracy is 
fit for the country, and not for the town, or for the 
town, and not for the country.” 

The editor observed, “ After all, these arrange- 
ments in organizations are machinery only, and not 
virtue. If the improvements which Mr. Eaton 
wishes, or any better ones, if possible, could be set 
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up in the government of New York, even so that 
the machine for governing it should be really per- 
fect, you would have amachine. Its elegance and 
usefulness would do a good deal to make people 
use it diligently and carefully. Everybody likes to 
operate a good machine. But this does not touch 
the real trouble yet. In a despotic monarchy like 
that of Frederick the Great, for instance, if the one 
absolute ruler neglects his business, public affairs 
fall into disorder. In a despotic government by 
the voters, the same neglect produces the same 
disorder. The voters of New York City are to 
blame for its troubles. The bad voters vote as 
much as they can: the good voters vote as little as 
they can. Cultivated gentlemen and scholars find 
it dirty and repulsive to attend the primary meet- 
ing, the nominating convention, the polls. Ener- 
getic and prosperous business men find it costs 
them too much time, which is money. Whenever 
the honest and intelligent citizens of New York 
City mind their own (sovereign) business it will be 
well done: as long as they systematically, though 
informally, delegate it to the worst people in the city, 
it will be ill done. We cannot very well use the 
method of punishing one respectable voter for not 
voting every time we punish a criminal. If 
we could, it would instantaneously reform New 
York. We can only argue and urge. But one 
municipal government is about as good as another 
to abuse.” 
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APRIL, 1573; 


‘“T AM very much disgusted,” said Jasper Rising, 
“to see the coolness with which it is taken for 
granted that government is not to do anything, or 
that the less a government does the better. You 
would say that the circumlocution office had tri- 
umphed, and that the great success of our modern 
statesmanship was the discovery ‘how not to do 
ae 

Jasper Rising had brought his wife to Boston on 
a visit, on the occasion of the marriage of his 
oidest son. He and Asaph Ferguson had come 
up into the office of ‘‘ Old and New” to inquire why 
they had not received their chromo-lithograph of 
Confidence; and they happened to meet here 
some of their old friends among the responsible 
members of the editor’s staff. 

Mr. Ferguson said that he too had observed this 
fashionable distrust of the State Governments and 
of the National Governments. He ascribed it 
to the large number of Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Germans who furnish opinions to the public 
through the editorials of the American journals. 
These men have generally been trained in the 
more radical schools at home to distrust the aris- 
tocracies, which, on the whole, govern England, 
Ireland, and Germany. The popular cry there for 
a long time has been that the interests of the 
people were one thing, and those of the govern- 
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ment were another. These men come over here, 
and they treat us to their old leading articles 
warmed over. 


“The heavens are changed, the leaders are the same.’ 


“T wish there were nothing worse than this,” 
said Mr. Ingham. ‘“ But this theory, that the less 
the government does the better, was always a Vir- 
ginian hobby, from Jefferson’s time down. Have 
you forgotten ‘ The Madisonian,’ a journal created 
to be the organ of Virginianism, when that creed 
was intrusted to Mr. John Tyler? Among a mul- 
titude of mottoes, I think that paper used to cite 
regularly the axiom, ‘ The best government is that 
which governs least.’ ‘ Give all the federal offices 
to Virginians, and have no army or navy, no cus- 
tom-house, and no internal improvements; ’ that is, 
in brief, the true policy of the house of Virginia. 

“But they brought all the theory of this from 
France and Adam Smith. Itisallin Say. I be- 
lieve he does permit governments to cast their 
own cannons; but, for the rest, let them beware 
how they do anything but pass appropriation bills, 
respectfully refer petitions, and file them in files 
two inches and a quarter wide, with tape of a red 
color.” 

“And Herbert Spencer sings the same song to 
this generation. If you believe Herbert Spencer, 
the light-house service should be intrusted to the 
philanthropy and cupidity of the fishermen who 
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reside on the respective headlands. They are to 
be conciliated to establish the best Fresnel burners 
by the pence pitched across to them from voyagers 
who escape the rocks. The mails will be carried 
by people attracted by the profession of mail-carry- 
ing, who will receive what the people who write 
the letters choose to agree upon for each mission 
intrusted to them. As for public hospitals, asy- 
lums for the blind or deaf, these are, of course, to 
be the voluntary offerings of fanatics interested 
in the curing of disease. Our American notion of 
providing them for all the people of a State by the 
State is, on this theory, all false. Roads, I sup- 
pose, on the same hypothesis, are all to be built by 
turnpike companies. A highway commissioner is 
a relic ofa false civilization; and government re- 
duces itself to Mr. Burke’s definition, — ‘ A machine 
to get twelve honest men into a jury-box.’”’ 

“Frisbie Hoar’s is much nobler,” said Hali- 
burton. 

“T do not remember that.” 

“He says, ‘Government exists simply that the 
largest number of people may have happy homes.’ 
That is the real definition. 

‘And where governments have grown up, as 
ours have, from the necessities of the case, there 
is not the slightest danger that they will overdo 
the thing. They will, however, do many things 
which governments never dreamed of before, — 
as where the American governments founded 
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deaf-and-dumb asylums, blind asylums, insane re- 
treats, and other hospitals, literally for every man, 
woman, and child who might be in need. On the 
same principle, they might send consumptive and 
scrofulous patients to better climates. I hope to 
live to see the day when they will.” 

“T have always held,” said Ingham, “that the 
work of a knot of settlers in making their first 
road and building their first town-house was the 
simplest illustration of our theory of government. 
It is the first thing done; and it shows the whole 
principle. I carried out the illustration in my 
review of Spencer’s ‘Social Statics,’,— an article 
which has not won the attention it deserves. The 
suppression of crime is not the beginning of gov- 
ernment; the opening of communication is. Men 
organize in a new region for that; then they build 
a town-house for schools, for worship, and for 
town-meetings. ‘hey appoint somebody, who 
calls out all the rest to mend the roads, to break 
out the snow. They appoint somebody, who 
chooses the school-master, whom they all board 
in turn, and for whom they all pay taxes. There 
is the primitive cell of government; and, however 
large the institution grows, you can always find the 
principles in the type.” 

“Very well,” said Jasper Rising. ‘ And I sup- 
pose that Herbert Spencer or your friend John 
Tyler would grant you thus much; though they 
might object to your public schools. But they 
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would say that there was danger in going farther 
than the primitive action of the infant community. 
They would say that, as the community grew, it 
must detach hospitals, colleges, railroads, and 
lighthouses to independent corporations. I do 
not know in principle why the probate of wills 
should not be transferred to a volunteer associa- 
tion,— ‘Cheap adjustment of estates. No con- 
nection with the establishment the other side of 
the way,’ — or why there should not be also pri- 
vate courts, which would contract to try men 
rapidly when they were charged with swindling or 
murder.” 

“Now, do not get upon one of your exaggera- 
tions. You know perfectly well that there is great 
danger that a state government or a city govern- 
ment will do very badly work that it is not organ- 
ized to do.” 

“ Certainly I do; and I know also that there is 
just the same danger that private companies or 
contractors will do very badly work that they are 
organized to do. How well was the Erie Railroad 
built by a private corporation? The water distri- 
bution of Boston and New York is in the hands of 
the city corporations: on the other hand, the gas 
distribution is in the hands of half a dozen private 
companies. There is no difference of principle be- 
tween the two services. Yet in engineering talent, 
honesty, cheapness, accommodation, and demo- 
cratic willingness to serve all, there is no question 
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in either city but what the water distribution is and 
has been far better conducted by the public than 
the other has been by private hands. 

“Well, you may take the school system, the 
largest single item of expense in both cities. Can 
you find one intelligent man in a hundred, who 
does not admit that the public-school system, with 
all the rings and jobs which undoubtedly belong to 
it, is, after all, a better system than any system of 
education which private or sectarian enterprise can 
devise?” 

“You cannot appoint a school-mistress in our 
town, unless her father is a Freemason.” 

“Very likely. Would you be more apt to, if 
her appointment depended on a close corporation, 
self-appointed, than now when it depends on a 
committee, who, in form at least, are elected in 
open ballot? Or would you be much helped if 
a commission of Sandemanians or Episcopalians 
or Secularists or Anythingarians, appointed your 
school-mistress? I would have a Freemason’s 
daughter as soon as the daughter of a ‘second 
secessionist. What I mean in all Iam saying is, 
that people quarrel not with government, but with 
human nature.” 

Mrs. Haliburton had come into the office as they 
talked, and was waiting to take her husband and 
the Risings to see ‘““The Gentle Savage.” She 
asked what all this was aimed at, what it all meant. 

“Tt is the fashion, dear Mrs. Haliburton, to say 
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that it is better for a pack of swindlers to own and 
run a railroad than it is for the State to try to own 
it and run it honestly.” 

“There you are not fair! — No, Mrs. Halibur- 
ton. It is the fashion to say that the governments 
of States are less trustworthy than the govern- 
ments of ‘private companies.’” 

“Why,” said Anna, “are there not the same 
Men in ‘one as im the other?” 

“There,” said Mr. Rising, ‘‘ you bring up a new 
question. It is seriously doubted now, whether 
we mean to have men of affairs in the government 
at all. By the same principle which determined 
that Mr. Stewart should not be secretary of the 
treasury, it is now proposed that no men of busi- 
ness shall sit in the legislatures or in Congress.” 

“Nonsense, Rising! you shall not talk so to her 
——if she is a woman.” 

“Does any one hold her sex in more respect 
than I?” asked Jasper, rising and bowing. And 
no one dared gainsay him. “I say that a highly 
moral press is just now engaged in showing that 
no member of Congress shall take stock in any 
Western railroad; that none shall hold property 
affected by tariffs or income taxes; that none shall 
be interested in the sale or purchase of public 
lands. Really, you screw down the number of 
candidates. I could be chosen by an intelligent 
constituency; but I know few other men who 
would not be apt to be set aside.” 
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“The trouble with the members of Congress was 
not, where they owned stocks, but where they lied 
about it, — or where people thought they did.” 

“JT wish it were so; I hope it may prove so. 
But I observe that the principal scapegoat is Mr. 
Oakes Ames, who, as every one knew, owncd 
stocks, without whom there would have been no 
stock to own. I cannot help asking whether this 
public wrath of a stainless press, edited by Gala- 
hads and Bayards, would have been aimed at him 
and the rest, if they had all come out bankrupts. 
Of course, their guilt would have been the same. 
I know that the men who have money, —the men 
of affairs, — nine to one, thought they would come 
out so, and would not touch their stocks and bonds. 
Now, I like to say that Mr. Ames, who is as honest 
and honorable a gentleman as I am apt to meet 
with, seems to me to be censured in Congress, 
because, on the whole, the public meant to have 
a victim. Granting that you find that, in stagger- 
ing along under the weight of the greatest enter- 
prise ever yet carried to success, he tripped here 
and there where you wish he had walked more 
steadily, still he is a man just as highly respected 
by those who know him as he was the day he 
started on this enterprise; and that is saying a 
great deal. I think it becomes a Massachusetts 
man to say it to-day. Whether the use that has 
been made of the session will send, on the whole, 
a better type of men into Congress, I think doubt- 
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ful; perhaps it will leave more room there for 
letter-writers.” 

“Say what you please, I think that if the gov- 
ernment has been cheated, the government ought 
to recover damages.” 

“Amen; so dol. ‘The law is open, and there 
are deputies.’ Will the investigation be any simpler 
for the crowner’s quest (shall I call it?) with which 
it has begun?” 

“The truth is,” said Mr. Ingham, “ that all this 
wretchedness is one gigantic illustration of the folly 
of the theory that government should intrust great 
works to what are called private companies. Much 
good has the government got so far by farming out 
its railroad building ! 

“Does nobody remember the unsullied honor, 
the simplicity, and the economy with which the 
engineer corps of the army does the work intrusted 
to it? Did you ever hear of the building of a 
fortress which enriched a colonel of engineers? 
Did anybody ever propose that the new capitol 
should be let out to a contractor or a joint stock 
company? And why cannot the government of 
the United States, too, have a board of civil engi- 
neers whom it can trust as implicitly as it can trust 
its military engineers? Why should the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts be more afraid of a board 
of internal improvement than Boston is afraid of a 
school-committee? The school-committee of Bos- 
ton spent a million and a half dollars last year. Is 
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there more danger of a job when a railroad com- 
mittee spends a million? 

“The lesson of Credit Mobilier, Pacific Rail- 
roads in general, Hoosac Tunnels, and Erie Rail- 
roads, is, that the people had best do their work 
by the simplest agencies they can find, and never 
let the people, even by implication, distrust the 
officers of their own selection.” 

“That is a very striking remark of Dorman 
Eaton’s, where he compares the great edifices of the 
nation, the state, and the city in New York.” 

Mr. Rising did not remember it; and Mr. 
Perkins found the paper and read to him the 
passage : — 


“For similar reasons, under our party system, the large 
city administrations are more corrupt than the State admin- 
istrations, and the State administrations are more corrupt 
than the National administration. The ratio of dishonesty 
in each is well marked by the history and cost of three great 
buildings now in progress. The sickening stench of corrup- 
tion, and the loss of unnumbered millions of money, will for- 
ever abide with the name of our ugly city court-house; only 
a suspicious mist of dishonesty and extravagance clouds the 
florid architecture of the State capitol; while the honest and 
economical record of the national post-office is as admirable 
as its graceful outline and its solid structure.” 


At this moment the editor entered; and the 
several interlocutors all bade him and Mr. Per- 
kins good-afternoon, and went together to the 
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MAY, 1873. 
“ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne.” 


WITH a real shout of enthusiasm, Fausta Carter 
half sang and half said these words, as she burst 
into Anna Haliburton’s penetralia; and there, 
upon the well-worn tray which lay before her 
friend, she showered a heap of fragrant May- 
flowers, which Hannah had sent her that morning 
from Matoonoc, and which Fausta was resolved 
that Anna should share. 

“Lovely!” cried Anna, abandoning the kero- 
sene-lamp which she was trying to screw together, 
— “perfectly lovely! From Grace, of course?” 
Hannah is the name she bears in baptism; but as 
“ Hannah” is the Hebrew for “Grace,” as the 
learned are well aware, this queen of the May- 
flowers is as often called by the one name as by 
the other in this little company. 

“From Grace, of course? — Pray go and find 
George. He is muddling over some proof-sheets ; 
and these will freshen him. A bit of life, at last, 
after this desert of snow and ice. Easter Monday 
indeed!” And Anna buried her face in the pile 
of fragrant blossoms. 

Fausta went to find the man of the house, and 
ran to his room, singing, this time, with the full 
force of her “savage lungs,” in all the sweetness 
of that exquisite contralto voice, — 

“May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne.” 
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She found him shut up in his study in a close 
temperature heated to eighty degrees, worried in 
the adjustment of a Greek accent in a quotation 
from Zonaras, in his valuable article on the paper 
currency of the Achzmenides, of which he had 
received a proof from Mr. Winslow. The reader 
will or will not find this article in the May ‘ Old 
and New,” according as the final ‘ make-up” 
permits. 

“ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne,” 


cried Fausta in his astonished ears. ‘‘ Leave your 
old barytones and oxytones, and see what we have 
downstairs. 

‘ May decked the world, and Arthur filled the throne.’ 


Translate that for me into the language of Norum- 
bega.” 

Be it known to the unlearned that Norumbega 
is Miltonic for New England. 

“Tt seems to mean, at this moment, 


‘The slosh of April, where Ulysses rules,’ ”’ 


said George Haliburton rather ruefully, as he fol- 
lowed her downstairs, and looked out from his 
windows. But when he saw the heaps of trailing 
epigea which Anna was already fingering with 
affection, he was ready to join the chorus. 

“T am sure,” said Anna, as she returned from 
this pretty work to her lamps,—“‘I am sure I 
need all this to encourage me to my morning’s 
enterprise. These lamps have not been touched 
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since we were at the Blue Hills, — that is five years 
ago, — and now I must see what is and what is not 
fit to be sent down to Matoonoc.” For the new 
house, — generally known as the New Sybaris, — 
which overlooks the beach of beaches, was already 
clapboarded and painted, and the overt prepara- 
tions for summer life were begun. 

“My dear Anna, if you had only heard the 
padre’s sermon on the Aryan virtues, — the duty of 
an open-air life to our furnace-heated civilization, so 
warped and kiln-dried as it is; the virtues, as he 
put it, “ of the Savage, of the Saxon, of the Roman, 
and of the Greek,” — you would see that in aban- 
doning your’ house of cedars, your curtains of 
goat’s-hair, and your knops of gold, you were 
leaving behind you a set of Semitic extravagances, 
and coming once more on the higher life of those 
who care for realities and not for things.” ? 

“Did the padre put in a head on leaving 
gas-lamps, and burning kerosene all summer?” 
groaned poor Anna, whose screw by this time was 
hopelessly fast, and would not turn either way. 

“The padre did not go much into detail, though 
he advised duck-shooting for the boys, and swim- 
ming for the girls.” 

“Tf the padre would preach a sermon upon the 
art of doing things without getting ready for them, 
the mistress of this family would be very much 
obliged to him. I must leave the lamps to Seth 


1 The padre’s sermon is in ‘The Summer Vacation,” by E. E. H, 
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Corbett.” And Anna rose, and went into the par- 
lor with her friends. 

“ But is it not worthy of twenty sermons,” said 
she, as they joined the others there, “ that all that 
part of America which is town-caged is at this 
moment getting ready for country life, and that 
all that which is country-blessed is getting ready 
for wider country life? The next six months are 
to be, in a fashion, months of the open air or 
of adventure.” 

“Months of the Aryan virtues.” 

“T wish I were so sure of that. When I remem- 
ber those doleful boarding-house parlors at the 
Bethesda Chalybeates, it seems to me that the 
women carried with them for their summer outing 
all the worst vices of winter life and all the worst 
fashions of towns. They read novels, danced, and 
flirted, and did nothing else. Now, I have no 
fault to find with novel-reading or with dancing. 
Flirtation is very wicked. But my present wonder 
is, that the people who affected to be tired of the 
winter should do in summer the very same things 
they did at home, — neither less nor more.” 

““My dear,” said Fausta, “they did not know 
any better. Has any one ever told them? Is 
there any course at any college on ‘The Methods 
of Summer Life’ ? Has any one written a book 
called ‘How to spend the Summer’? We are to 
have a little hope for the future in ‘ Anderson’s 
Solace, if that is to be the name of the island 
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which Mr. Anderson has given to Agassiz for a 
summer school of science; but that will only help 
the next generation. Why do you abuse these 
poor people, who are more wretched in their hotel 
parlors than you are, and who would gladly be 
happy if they only knew how?” 

“‘ Let them learn,” said Anna, obdurately. “In- 
stead of carrying forty-nine muslin dresses to Pen- 
ekeeset, or Bethesda, or Drympers Beach, or 
North Roscommon, let them carry three muslin 
dresses, and one good Swiss tramping-dress, such 
as that nice Miss Watts or Gertrude Gorton would 
show them how. to make, of red or blue flannel. 
Instead of taking a trunk full of French novels and 
New York reprints, let them order ‘Old and New,’ 
and ‘The Galaxy, and the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ sent after them, and, for their other read- 
ing, take the Bible and Thomas 4 Kempis! Then 
let one of the party take Gray’s ‘ Manual,’ let one 
take that nice Miss Green’s ‘ Botany,’ and one some 
decent book about butterflies; and if one of them 
knows Payne’s gray from madder lake when she 
sees it, let her take a color-box with brushes for 
the party: they will all be artists before the sum- 
mer is over. I will buy paint-boxes for the six 
for two dollars and a half. Nay, said Anna, 
warming with her theme, ‘‘let them go down to 
Whitney’s, and buy some trout-flies and lines and 
hooks. That will keep them out-doors, at least.” 

Mr. Ingham interposed that if these things did 
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not suit, people might collect ferns for ferneries, 
for Ward’s cases, and open-air gardens, as beauti- 
ful as Mrs. White’s at Keene, or Dr. Channing’s 
at Providence. He reminded them of the hollow 
“barks” crowded with ferns, and overgrown with 
lichens, which Mrs. Stevens had in her hall and in 
the library; and he said those were her Franconia 
plunder. Then he took down Mrs. Loudon’s 
“Suburban Gardening,” written for England, and 
read, — 

“Everybody cannot have American ferns; but 
everybody can have’’—squash-vines and other 
such pretty things. ‘“ Now,” said Ingham, ‘‘ your 
friends Mrs. Crinoline and Amanda Yellowcover, 
if those are their names, can have ‘ American ferns,’ 
if they will only take a trowel into the woods and 
dig them.” 

“Don’t you remember those exquisite shields of 
mushrooms, toad-stools, and funguses which those 
nice people made at Greely’s?” 

“Yes; but I liked Miss Osborn’s water-colors 
better. The essence of this Aryan gospel of the 
summer is, that they are all to go into Vermont 
or Maine or Narragansett or New Hampshire, with 
some definite idea of something which they want 
to do. Then let them ‘abandon the hotel parlor 
and the billiard-room and the bowling-alleys, as if 
they were so many pest-holes, unless for mere 
shelter from a rain.” 

““[ will tell you of another fine art, — nowhere 
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studied as it should be, nor practised as it should 
be, — for which summer boarding-houses ought to 
be the royal academies.” 

Sleeping?” asked Felix, lazily. 

“No, sluggard! but the art of talking, in which, 
alas! the English-speaking races of the world are 
deficient. You men are so eager to have your 
letters answered, and your accounts posted, that 
you cannot tell us of the miracles you have been 
working, — of mountains heaved into the sea, or 
starving multitudes fed by your day’s enterprise. 
And we poor women, — what with saving a yard 
of ribbon here, and two eggs and an ounce of 
butter there, so that you men may send argosies 
from California to feed Yorkshire, — we women are 
so exhausted that we can hardly speak. I, for 
instance, never say anything.” 

“| see what you mean,” said George; “and 
there is no better talk in the world than that of 
eight or ten people, willing to rest, and willing to 
talk, sitting in presence of the matchless southern 
prospect from the Flume House.” 

In the midst of all this wisdom, pretty Pauline 
Ingham fell on her knees before Anna Haliburton, 
and sobbed out with folded hands, — 

“Not one novel?” making a mock appeal for 
mercy. 

“Well, child, perhaps each traveller sight 
secrete one among her thick boots for reading 
aloud only. If they had a copy ot ‘Emma,’ or of 
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‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ or of ‘The Prin- 
cess; or of ‘Jane Eyre, or of “The Eustace 
Diamonds’ —”’ 

“ Or of Thackeray — ” 

“Or one good Scott—” 

“Or of Miss Thackeray’s last —” 

“Or of ‘Middlemarch’ —” 

“ Or of ‘The Skelligs’ —” 

“Or of ‘Robert Gorton.’ ” 

“JT will let you have one novel and one poem 
for each of the party, and no more; and these are 
to be read aloud in the open air, or in the house 
only when it rains, or occasionally, in the edge of 
the evening, before the mutual life of the common 
parlor — the charades or the singing or the danc- 
ing — shall begin.” 

But let no one of the ten million who are going 
to seek open-air life and the “ Aryan virtues ” this 
summer go on that adventure without something 
to do or something to look for. Let them all have 
some sort of a “ grail,’ and the hope of finding it; 
and let it be some grail which they could not have 
found at home. As Dr. Peabody says, they must 
have a “vocation” in their summer life; and all 
your novels and poems, Miss Pauline, are to be 
only an “ avocation.” 


JUNE, 1873. 


THE newspapers inform us that “a number of 
orthodox men of wealth have determined to pub- 
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lish a magazine in New York which shall be en- 
tirely unobjectionable in theological tone. They 
intend that it shall be free from the heresies and 
dangerous theories which, they allege, are to be 
found in the monthlies.” 

We are always glad to know that another mag- 
azine is to be published by men of wealth. Such 
satisfaction is renewed as we read this announce- 
ment. On the whole, the best writing of the day 
comes to the magazines; and when men of wealth 
are at the treasury, the fit reward comes to the 
best writers. That is well. But in this case the 
satisfaction we express is mingled with surprise. 

Not that we are pained at the suggestion that 
heresies (whatever those may be) are to be found 
in the monthly which the reader holds in his hand 
here and now. To that suggestion we have long 
been accustomed. Indeed, we have learned, as 
well as the “ orthodox men of wealth” have learned, 
that that suggestion has no terrors for the great 
body of readers. The first circular which intro- 
duced “Old and New” to the public, and opened 
the way to a circulation unparalleled to a magazine 
wholly unknown, announced that its interpretations 
of religion would be under the guidance of a lib- 
eral theology; that theology, as the human expres- 
sion of man’s knowledge of God, must make new 
statements every day. This announcement was 
enough to shut us out from the arcana of the elect. 
Not for our blue covers to jostle ‘“ Godey’s Lady’s 
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Book” on the tables of the New York Christian 
Association. ‘The Lady’s Book” is at least in- 
nocuous in its theology; but who knows what 
dangerous heresies might come in, if theology be 
liberal? From the beginning, therefore, the ortho- 
doxy of America has been carefully warned that 
we were not blue enough for its purposes. And 
when, after the beginning, Professor Lesley has had 
occasion to say that the strata of the Valley of the 
Nile show traces of tens of thousands of years of 
human life upon this planet, orthodox journals have 
protested against the madness by which we refused 
to conceal such truth. We have been very regularly 
reminded in every month of our existence of the 
danger of such heresies as we were propounding. 

But for this we have had no reason to care. 
Unless this journal can tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, it has no right nor reason to be. Our sur- 
prise just now comes in, because the sweeping con- 
demnation lights upon our friendly companions in 
letters, who have been far more cautious than we 
ever tried to be, but seem, alas! to be involved in 
the common censure. 

We are tempted to ask the question which the 
Earth put to Jupiter when Phaeton’s chariot 
brought fiery havoc everywhere, — 


“But, grant me guilty, what has Neptune done?” 


Let it be granted that “ Old and New ” has con- 
fessed that the newest discoveries have carried back 
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hundreds of centuries the age of the world; let it 
be granted that on these pages man always appears 
as the loved child of God,— man as his creature 
predestined to sin; let it be granted that we review 
impartially the leading writings of every school, 
determined to measure even-handed justice to 
Jesuit or to infidel; let it be confessed that we 
have given space for the writers of the Positivist 
Church to describe their hopes and plans, — 


“‘ Grant we are guilty, what has Neptune done?” 


Even though we be vilely earthy, is that any 
reason why the Atlantic, or any other ocean, should 
be dried up? 

In the midst of the illustrations of travel in 
“Harper,” in the exquisite expositions of natural 
history in “ Scribner,” in the sedulous and repeated 
discussions of the fall in ‘‘ The Bibliotheca,” in the 
statistics of ‘“‘ The Congregational Quarterly,” in the 
edifying political disquisitions of ‘‘ The New-Eng- 
lander,’ has anybody detected — we do not say 
evolution, or protoplasm, or spontaneous genera- 
tion, or the law of selection: far away be any 
suggestion so profane ! — but has anybody detected 
Arminianism, or even a shade of Mesopotamian- 
ism? Has not the will been always decorously 
handcuffed? Has there been a syllable, — we do 
not say of Pelagianism, nor of semi-Pelagianism, — 
but of demi-semi-Pelagianism? If, by the accident 
of editing, a trace of Sabellianism appeared in some 
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bright love-story, was not instant penitence ex- 
pressed, and, so to speak, a vicarious compensation 
offered, in some treatise sound as “ Princeton” 
itself in the next number? We assure the ‘ ortho- 
dox men of wealth.” that, eager as we have been 
for allies in our dangerous career, we have never 
till now suspected that any monthlies except our 
own, and the lamented “ Radical,” and “The Penn 
Monthly,” and ‘ The Monthly Religious,” and the 
imbittered by the laxity of their latitu- 
dinarianism the honey which they bring to us as to 
millions of other readers. 

Now that the discovery has been made, we look 
upon it with sadness. A lively correspondent 
describes to us a pathetic scene in the war, when he 
was boiled, with five or six others, in a slow rail- 
road car, in the State of Maryland, beneath a July 
sun: temperature about a hundred and fifty de- 
grees; rate of the train about eight miles an hour; 
the train freight, with a passenger-car attached; 
stations frequent, and all attended to. ‘‘ We gasped 
for breath. Impossible to talk, to sleep, even to 
swear. No newspapers, no novels. Never did 
time grind by so slowly. At the last, — at that 
hottest epoch of the day, between two and three, 
when the sun shines in on both sides the car at 
once, —at last the meek clerical agent of the 
Christian Commission, driven to despair, opened 
his valise, and began, in his wretchedness, to read 
one of the books he was carrying to the soldiers, 
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I have heard of kids’seethed in their mother’s milk ; 
I have heard of eagles shot by arrows feathered 
from their own wings: but never till now did I see 
such terrible poetical justice.’”’ We are reminded 
of this narrative when we consider the reading- 
tables of the Christian Association rooms, as they 
will be when all the monthlies — all, let the reader 
notice — are banished, as “‘ Old and New” is now. 
No Colorados, Pimos, and Apaches in the geo- 
graphical “ Harper; ” no Hispalus Caliginosus, not 
so much as a flea or midget, in the scientific 
“Scribner ;” no sparkling “ Galaxy ;” no decorous 
“Atlantic; nothing but the fiery covers — or are 
they to be green ?— of the U. O., the UNOBJECTION- 
ABLE ORTHODOXY. Unobjectionable, doubtless ; 
but, alas! the unobjectionable is so often dull. 

For a picture so sad, the only relief is in the 
thought that Adam fell, and that he and Eve came 
ont of Eden. Ever since, the human will has been 
free. As Dr. Lothrop shows so wisely and wittily, 
that fall was a fall upward: it was a fall from inno- 
cence to virtue. So, even from the U. O., there 
will be an escape, —a fall to a higher life. As Mr. 
Abbot has escaped from his keepers, so will the 
unknown editor of unimpeachable orthodoxy es- 
cape from his. Some day Saul will be found 
among the prophets. The editor will be saying 
something entertaining, fresh, and true. The stand- 
ards will be consulted; and it will prove that this 
thing has never been said before. He will be 
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turned out of meeting. But, alas! the readers of 
the U. O. will go with him. And the “men of 
wealth ” will have to begin again. Have we not 
seen “The Independent,” and “ The Advance,” and 
“The Christian Union”? Were they not unim- 
peachable in the beginning? and where are they 
now? 

“ And art thou risen also? do we see 

The weaklies and the organs strong as we?” 

The truth is, that there is no reason for men of 
letters to exist, unless they can write freely, say 
what they believe, what they choose, tell what they 
have seen, and prophesy what they have known. 
The moment, therefore, that the ‘“ orthodox men 
of wealth” persuade men of strength to grind in 
their mills, they will find that they have captured 
and mutilated Samsons, who will, in retribution, 
steal the gates from their Gazas, and pull down the 
columns of their temples. 

Our own experience is enough to satisfy us that 
even the slightest intimation that a dogmatic body 
holds control of a magazine hampers the public’s 
confidence, and makes a heavy and unnecessary 
weight for every writer to carry. Certainly no 
control could be lighter than that which the Uni- 
tarian Association once had on this journal. It 
exercised no supervision, it made no complaint; 
it hardly offered a suggestion. And, as the world 
knows, it is an association without a creed or a 
dogma. Still every reader suspected that the 
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animus of the journal was warped,— suspected 
that the editors stood in awe of somebody, and 
that the writers did. Not often, but once or twice, 
we found that the most desirable writers would not 
lend their influence to a journal sustained by any 
denominational association. 

By the assent of all parties, we withdrew this 
journal from any such false relations. It took its 
new departure under the charge of an independent 
company, whose only object is to maintain a jour- 
nal pledged to the free presentation of every sub- 
jectin the way which will best “level up” this 
nation. We do not pretend that our purpose is 
simply literary. We have duties far more im- 
portant than the rounding of paragraphs or the 
balancing of epithets. First among these duties is 
to secure the cordial co-operation of the first men 
of the country in each line of research and of 
action. Wecannot secure that co-operation unless 
such men know that this journal is broad and is free. 

The journal of the unimpeachable orthodox will 
never secure such men. Thus far, no name has 
been connected with it. We have never heard a 
whisper of any name of any writer as committed to 
it. We may say, therefore, without paining any 
one, that none but second-rate men will embark in 
the literary duties of such a journal. The first-rate 
men always know what the great Puritan preacher 
knew, —that “God has always more light and 
more truth to break forth out of his holy Word.” 
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OCTOBER, 1873. 


IT is nearly seventy years since Gouverneur 
Morris wrote to Josiah Quincy, in a discussion 
regarding the machinery of the Federal Govern- 
Ment —— 

“Our mistake was in the beginning, when we 
united eight Republics with five Oligarchies.” 

His description of the original thirteen States is 
complete, — and the distinction made is the key to 
the difficulties in the machinery of Union, as they 
revealed themselves until 1865. By the victory of 
that year the nation was enabled to fulfil the ob- 
ligation of the Constitution, and to secure to each 
State a republican government, as the Constitution 
of the United States required. The oligarchies 
came to an end, and weak and tender republics — 
with the same territorial boundaries — took their 
places. 

Every American who has been trained in the 
national confidence in republican systems, trusts 
that these new-born republics of the South will 
succeed. Every one knows that the difficulties of 
their position are immense. But we have so great 
confidence in the systems that the sanguine all 
believe, and even the more anxious hope, that these 
difficulties will be conquered. Weare among those 
who both hope and believe. 

It is but prudent, however, to acknowledge that 
there are difficulties, and it would be wise to make 
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more inquiry than we are all making as to the re- 
moval of these difficulties ; to inquire, indeed, what 
are the conditions of the permanency of republics, 
Here are the republicans of France and Spain, with 
less reason for hope as to their republics than we 
have for ours. Why is it that the world ridicules 
the prospect of permanent republics in these coun- 
tries, and why is it that the best republicans in both 
these countries are themselves uneasy? 

We have here, through the States which were 
always republican, a series of constitutions admi- 
rably adapted for our purpose; harness light and 
strong, may we Say, easily put on, easily taken off, 
in which there is little loss of power, and by means 
of which the people, who have the load to carry, 
carry it easily. The constitutions of America are 
well fitted for those who govern and for those who 
are governed, And they please those who govern 
and those who are governed, because it is the 
definition of a republic, that the governors and the 
governed are the same persons. For all this, how- 
ever, this harness proves very worthless harness 
when it is tried on other roads, with other loads, 
or with beasts not trained to it. And at this 
moment, half the “leading editors” of the world 
are inviting the world to believe that it is not fit for 
Spain or France, —an opinion which may prove true. 

There is, then, something behind the construc- 
tion of a simple plan of government which is 
necessary to the success of a republic. That 
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something is the training of all the people to a 
republic. And the sentence which we hear every 
day as to France and Spain, which is, alas! ter- 
ribly true, is, that the people of neither country 
are trained or fitted for republics or republican 
institutions. 

The question instantly rises, How were any of 
the American people trained to republican institu- 
tions? The answer is, that they were trained in 
their local governments, which did not attract the 
jealous attention of the monarchists of their day 
till the people were so well trained as to dispense 
with monarchy. The same might be said of the 
republicans of Switzerland. De Tocqueville called 
the attention of all the political students of Europe 
to the value of this training by local institutions 
in America, in his eulogy of the system of town- 
meetings and town governments. John Adams — 
the value of whose political writings the young 
men of to-day hardly understand — had done the 
same thing in his celebrated axiom regarding 
the “Four Corner Stones.” The training of the 
American in the free discussion and personal 
supervision which belongs to the system in which 
towns are governed as pure republics, is the train- 
ing which makes the whole of the great machine 
run easily and well. 

So well is this understood by truly accomplished 
men, that every political traveller from England or 
France, who arrives in America, asks invariably 
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that he may see a’ town-meeting. We could name 
one small town near the city of Boston, where the 
town-meeting has been studied half a dozen times 
in the last fifteen years, by strangers from Europe 
with this intelligent curiosity. Nowhere else in 
the world, indeed, so far as we know, can the mov- 
ing forces of political life, in their naked simplicity, 
be seen, as in the spring town-meeting of a New 
England town. We are reminded again of the 
fable by which Menenius Agrippa likened the 
organism of the state to the human body, — and 
St. Paul, remembering him, likened to that body 
the larger organism of the perfect church. At the 
town-meeting you see the organism at its work, 
as the surgeons who watched Alexis Beaumont 
saw the digestion of his food go on. Nothing is 
concealed. Nothing can be. 

The warrant contains perhaps twenty articles. 
The people are summoned to meet, for example, — 

“5. To see if the Town will lay a cross-walk 
from the front of the high school to a point marked 
by a stake near the widow Jones’s barn. 

“6. To see what amount the Town will vote for 
the highways. 

“7, To see what amount the Town will vote for 
the schools. 

“8. To see if the Town will buy a new platform 
balance to be placed at the Perryville cross-roads. 

‘‘o, To see if the Town will gild the hands of 
the town clock,” — and so on, till you come to 
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Last. “To do any other business which may 
be brought before the Town.” 

The stranger who goes “to see” if the town 
will do these things, finds, as he approaches the 
“centre,” that the town is indeed assembled. As 
he takes his place where he belongs, on the out- 
side, he finds himself in the midst of a group of 
eager boys and young men, not able themselves 
to vote, who are watching every step with interest, 
however, and, without knowing it, are studying 
social and political science. He hears the annual 
report of the selectmen to learn that those officers 
had, literally, no power in their hands to initiate 
any enterprise which the town has not ordered. 
The selectman may spend what the town has ap- 
propriated, — but beyond the appropriation, if he 
puts a nail in the shoe of one of the town’s horses, 
he does it on his own responsibility. And before 
the town-meeting is over, any citizen who has any 
new enterprise to bring forward, has the same right 
to introduce it, and to persuade the town to carry 
it out, as the selectmen have. The visitor sees 
these town officers present in person to give ac- 
count of their stewardship, and to answer any 
question which may be put to them. He sees 
a large body of men, not disposed to waste a 
moment’s time in rhetoric, — who have often and 
often done the business of the year in three or 
four hours here, and wo mhean to do it so again; 
but who, for all that, do not mean to abate one jot 
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of their privileges, or transfer a hair’s weight of 
their power. He may well remain to the very 
close of this meeting, and listen even to the pros 
and cons regarding gilding the hands of the town 
clock. For he is in the best school which America 
has for the training of republicans. It is for the 
want of such a school that even the republicans 
of France and Spain to-day do not dare to say 
whether they will have any republic to-morrow. 

It was such republics as these which defied 
George III. a hundred years ago, — not waiting for 
any conventions of their delegates to defy him. 
Hundreds of towns in New England virtually de- 
clared war against him before a shot was fired at 
Lexington. What is it but a declaration of war, 
when the hill town of Paxton, counting perhaps 
three hundred people, orders its selectmen to pro- 
vide a store of powder, balls, and flints, completes 
the enrolment of its militia, and orders that one in 
ten of them shall be ready to march at a minute’s 
warning, equipped with thirty rounds of ammuni- 
tion? Hundreds of towns — autocracies — passed 
such votes by way of preparing for the issue of 
blood with Great Britain. The vote was ridiculous, 
if one chooses to measure the strength of the de- 
fier and the defied. But it is sublime when one 
observes that the little town which defies is a com- 
plete political person,— that it is at every point 
ready to spend its last penny and its last drop and 
its last crumb in carrying out the defiance. That 
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is, it has to wait for no one. It has to consult no 
one. It bids all its citizens arm, and they must 
arm. Nor has it to fret and waste away in its 
enthusiasm till the how and why of action are 
dictated from some central bureau. 

Such schools of republicanism exist at this hour 
all through New England where the simple govern- 
ment of her towns remains. The principle of such 
schools goes into the whole detail of the civil life 
of America. Let the people of any newly settled 
town on the frontier need a school, a road, ora 
bridge; let them need to try a horse-thief, or to 
express their opinion on an act of Congress: they 
meet and “organize” in the forms of a town- 
meeting. They choose a moderator and a clerk; 
and they ascertain the sense of the meeting by the 
forms traditional in New England. We have ob- 
served, with some regret, that a distinguished 
naturalist, born in Europe, has once or twice ex- 
pressed his uneasiness at the delay which accompa- 
nies the first meetings of any scientific body in 
America. In Switzerland, he says, they would 
begin with telling of their observations. “ But in 
America they begin with making a constitution 
and choosing officers.” Yes, they do. It is a part 
of the national life for them to do so. It is to be 
hoped that one consequence will be that the newly 
formed gathering will not break up ina row. How- 
ever that may be, this is certain, that it helps to 
train republicans to their place in the republic. 
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There is not a parish meeting, a railroad meeting, 
a temperance meeting, the meeting of an insurance 
company, or any meeting for any purpose, which 
is not a part of that training. But of all these 
meetings for the purposes of training, the town- 
meeting is clearly queen. The voter who only 
pays a poll-tax may then and there question the 
Tweed who has stolen thousands, — and the Tweed 
must answer. In fair discussion before their peers, 
the people of the town work out together its history 
for the year, 

So long as the town-meeting lasts in a commun- 
ity, it is almost impossible that there should be 
“rings” in that community. Does the town vote 
fifty dollars for the cross-walk opposite the widow 
Jones’s barn? Does the treasurer’s report show 
next year that it cost fifty-one dollars? Somebody 
will remember what was voted, and somebody will 
ask where the extra dollar came from, and who 
expects to pay it. It would require more than the 
ingenuity of any ring New York has ever known 
to pass the argus-eyed criticism of a “ March 
Meeting.” 

It is therefore, as we believe, a matter for great 
regret that in the crowd of work pressing upon 
the farmers of new States, the people of the West, 
in working their constitutions, have so generally 
abandoned the New England theory of the town- 
meeting. Outside New England, the division into 
townships has much less political value than it has 
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here; and the first object of good government, 
namely, the management of schools, roads, and 
health, is left, in a large degree, in the hands of 
supervisors of counties, or other officers chosen by 
counties, who are not subjected to any regular 
personal interview with their constituents, and who 
have in practice very considerable latitude of 
powers, which, to the New England “ selectman,” 
are wholly unknown. We do not believe that the 
local administration can be as well carried forward 
by such boards as when it is in the hands of men 
absolutely and personally responsible to their con- 
stituents, in interviews face to face. But we will 
consider the question of administration, which is of 
the less importance, at another time. The chief 
ground for regret, in any reduction of the autoc- 
racy of the towns, or of the responsibility of the 
town-meeting, is that in such reduction we lose our 
noblest school for the training of the citizen. The 
citizens of the West, and, to a much less extent, 
those of the South, have other schools, to which 
we have alluded. A temperance meeting, a church 
meeting, a trustees’ meeting, an insurance meeting, 
is such a school. But no school is at once so ade- 
quate, so comprehensive, and so complete in its 
details as is the town-meeting, where it has all its 
original forms, as in a pure democracy. 

Whenever the American constitutions are dis- 
cussed, this formation of the original cell, as we 
may call it, is spoken of, and the value of this 
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school of training is recognized. It is, therefore, 
matter of profound regret that this school hardly 
exists anywhere outside of New England. And 
for the men of courage and of foresight who are 
trying to make republics in the Southern States, 
we believe that no duty is so evident as that of 
accustoming their people to the methods and prin- 
ciples of government by frequent meetings of the 
towns for purposes of local administration. 

For reasons which it would not be difficult to 
explain, the constitutions of most of the Western 
States are based on the constitution of the State of 
New York, as adopted in 1821, rather than on the 
constitution of Massachusetts, as adopted in 1780. 
To these two types most of the American constitu- 
tions may be reduced. With the adoption of the 
New York model, there has come into most of the 
Western States the habit of carrying out the regu- 
lation of local affairs by the decision of boards of 
county supervisors, of one or another name, with- 
out that discussion in detail by the people them- 
selves in towns, and of report in detail to the 
people themselves, which belongs to the New 
England town-meeting. Even a village, however 
small, may be incorporated in these States, — and 
many villages are incorporated. But in the New 
England plan every township is incorporated so 
soon as it has people enough for the machinery of 
town government. There is not an inch of land in 
Massachusetts outside the limits of its town corpo- 
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rations. And in many of the towns of New Eng- 
land there are not so many as ten voters; every 
voter has one or more offices in the town in such 
cases. This system, it will be seen, gives to every 
man in the commonwealth a degree of responsibil- 
ity for the affairs which interest him most; namely, 
the affairs of his own neighborhood, which he can- 
not possibly escape from. 

In proportion as the towns grow larger, they find 
this system of pure democracy inconvenient, and 
they take instead the cumbrous system of city 
administration, so called, indirectly derived from 
English, and even Roman law. The inhabitants of 
“cities” lose, therefore, the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and of personal power which the inhab- 
itants of “towns” retain. Each of them has one 
vote in the selection of the city officials. But it is 
evident that this vote is as nothing in comparison 
with the power of argument, or of personal pres- 
ence, which the voter in the small town-meeting 
has and uses. The contrast is so distinct that 
some well-meaning people in the city of New York, 
some years ago, set on foot an effort to establish 
little district meetings in all parts of that city, for 
the consideration of the affairs of the city, in the 
hope that they might thus revive the interest in 
those affairs which had so evidently gone. But 
this was but playing at town-meeting. And the 
town-meeting, which is a school of training, is 
terribly in earnest; it is a very serious reality. 
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Once more, theTrish, English, and German emi- 
grants have never gone to this school of the repub- 
lic. Their only idea of democracy, or republic, is 
the right to vote; a right which, in itself, is well- 
nigh worthless, as the Plebiscites taught us, had 
we not known it before. Give to those men 
twenty years’ habits of American life, in the fifty 
“meetings” to which every year will call them, — 
best of all, give them the training of the frequent 
town-meetings for the discussion of the matters 
most vital to them, — and they will find out what a 
republic is; they will learn that it differs from an 
aristocracy like England, or a monarchy like 
Prussia, not simply in the name of its chief and the 
manner of his appointment, but in every breath and 
pulse of its national life. They will begin to be com- 
petent to discharge the duties of citizens, and they 
will be jealous of any encroachment upon them. 

Just the same thing may be said of ‘“ poor white 
trash” or emancipated negroes at the South. All the 
spelling-books or arithmetics in the world will not 
make them republicans, or teach them how to fulfil 
their duties ina republic. To make them good citi- 
zens, each of them should own land. LAND is one 
great educator and elevator. Beside this, each of 
them must see his share in the duty of the State, by 
personal attendance and participation in the work 
of the local town-meeting. The more largely local 
administration can be intrusted thus to the mectings 
of the people, the better for them each and all. 

24, 
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The same thing may be said as to the training 
for liberal institutions of the people of France and 
Spain. The Spanish patriots, with admirable wis- 
dom, have called on the local patriotism of their 
old kingdoms and provinces, which had never been 
fused into one, and have established, not an Elec- 
tive Monarchy, but a Federal Republic. The same 
wisdom should teach them the value of constant 
recurrence to local assemblies for the decision of 
local matters. If a man wants to build a bridge 
across a brook, do not compel him to wait till a 
government engineer sends him the plan from 
Madrid. If six families want to establish a neigh- 
borhood school, do not make them wait till a 
bureau of inspection sends down a certificated 
master from Madrid, with a load of school books 
approved by a commission. 

It is seven months since the young Amadeus, 
whom every one calls a man of sense, found out 
that constitutional monarchy was an impossibility 
in Spain. The next day Spain was a republic. 

We earned for ourselves no little ridicule by 
venturing to suggest that there was no reason, in 
the nature of things, why she should not be a 
republic. We expressed the earnest hope that the 
republic would succeed, and we showed that there 
were in Spain some reasons for that hope. The 
demonstration was received with incredulity in our 
own country, and with derision in Europe. 

Poor Spain has had a hard time since, — has a 
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hard time now. Yet every morning the leading 
journals of London, Belgium, and Vienna have to 
announce, with disgust unconcealed, that she is 
still a republic. The Duke de Broglie and _ his 
patron, the Pope, thought the opportunity a fit one 
to send Don Carlos into Spain to re-establish abso- 
lutism. With such assistance as they could send 
after him, he entered Spain, in the company of a 
“Herald” correspondent and three other persons. 
He has been there three months, and Spain is still 
a republic. And we see that the most sensible 
journal in England, in expressing undisguised 
amazement at this result, says that what is stran- 
gest of all is, that Spaniards go on grinding olives 
into oil, and tying grapes to their supports, baking 
flour into bread, and putting corn into the ground, 
just as if Spain were not the theatre of an amazing 
political revolution. The truth is, that this is the 
most hopeful sign of all. When Spain is truly a 
republic, her people will be doing these things all 
the time, excepting a few hours spent in the 
“ town-meetings.” 

Can this republic sustain itself? Quzén sabe ? 
With these two questions we had to satisfy our- 
selves in speaking of our hopes in April, and with 
these two questions, so far as immediate success or 
failure goes, we must satisfy ourselves now. It is 
a pleasant thing to see that somehow or other the 
republic has sustained itself for seven months, in 
face of the non-recognition of every monarchy 
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in Europe, and in face of the hostility of reaction- 
ary France, and of the thunders in the field of the 
legate of the Prince of Peace. But there is hardly 
more reason for immediate prophecy of success 
than there was in April. For Spain, as for France, 
there is needed the long apprenticeship in the little 
republics which care for local institutions. A peo- 
ple which wisely builds the cross-walk from the 
widow Jones’s barn will not make great mistakes 
if it takes the charge of its own railways. And 
when the people of Spain have learned how to 
build their own schoolhouses in their own villages, 
they will not find it hard to multiply their revenue 
tenfold, — to reconstruct their navy, to do without 
an army, and yet to defy Don Carlos and the Pope, 
and to live quite indifferent whether the govern- 
ments of Europe do or do not recognize their 
existence. 





[The Editorial Circle came to an end—not undesirable — in 
the following way. ] 

AFTER our luxurious and elaborate Narragansett 
dinner, in which we sacrificed the Rhode Island 
turkey on his own home altar, and the mongrel 
goose — the curtain must fall on the varied forms 
of the oysters from Trustum’s Bay and the clams 
from Oliver’s garnering — we sat long at the table, 
and Minna Menet told stories of Christmas in 
Arizona, and Polly told stories of the stone and 
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moss cottage in which they lived in Kamchatka, 
and it was well-nigh nine o’clock when we left the 
table for the gray parlor, when she ordered coffee. 
The company grouped themselves to their moods 
—as is the habit there—some on the floor, some 
in extension chairs, some lying on divans, but the 
greater part sitting in various “sleepy hollows” 
of twenty different forms. I was standing by 
Minna Menet, when one of the boys came in and 
said, would they not like to see the Palatine — “ it 
is very funny to-night.” 

“ He means the Fall River steamer,” said Ingham. 
“Tt is well worth seeing on a fine night.” And he 
took Mrs. Menet out with him. 

A good many of those who were comparatively 
strangers followed to the fine veranda. 

It is a fine sight of a clear night, under the blaze 
of the winter stars sparkling from the black heaven. 
You see no form of a ship, but the long double 
row of the state-room lights — perhaps a flare of 
lighted steam or smoke when they open the furnace 
—and the whole sweeps along noiselessly, just 
where Whittier’s fire-ship of the Palatine ought to 
appear, midway between Block Island and our 
shore. 

It is for this reason that our young people are 
in the habit of calling the Fall River boat the 
Palatine. 

The veranda party came in laughing and shiver- 
ing, and Mrs. Menet said, recurring to the talk of 
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the afternoon, ‘“‘ There is your legend with the local 
color of to-day. 

“Now, let us see what we can do with these lazy 
people who have not even gone to the window. 

“Those are the people to read historical novels 
—the people who are too lazy to read the real 
histories.” 

So she began, assisted by Mrs. Fréchette, in a 
rattling account of what they had seen, keeping 
within the bounds of truth, but not saying one 
word which might not have been said of the real 
phantom, if a phantom can be real. 

“But really,’ said Theodora Decker, modestly 
and blushing — “but you know I am only a Pacific 
Ocean girl —a sort of pale-faced Kanaka. I must 
‘confess ignorance, as dear Mr. Hale says. I do 
not know what you mean by the Palatine. I 
thought the Palatine was a hill in Rome.” 

“ Delightful!” cried Colonel Ingham; “then 
we can read you Whittier’s poem. It is the 
most charming and best authenticated of all our 
traditions.” 

There are not twenty books in the gray parlor, 
but one of these is “The Tent on the Beach,” and 
Ingham took this and stood with his back to the 
fire to read. As he found the place, he said: 
“Remember, Mrs. Decker, that the Indian name 
for Block Island yonder was Manisees. And it is 
in this very Sound yonder, between here and there, 
that the Palatine appears.” 
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Then he read the ballad of “ The Palatine.” This 
is the mysterious ship, which appears now and then 
on that coast. 


“ For still on many a moonless night, 
From Kingston Head and Montauk Light, 
The spectre kindles and burns in sight. 


“ Now low and dim, now clear and higher, 
Leaps up that terrible ghost of fire, 
Then, slowly sinking, the flames expire. 


“ And the wise Sound skippers, though skies be fine, 
Reef their sails when they see the sign 
Of the blazing wreck of the Palatine.” 


There was a hush of a full minute after this 
weird, ghastly ending. Ingham threw himself into 
his favorite chair, which all men leave for him. 

‘“‘ Have you ever seen it?” asked Mrs. Decker, a 
little frightened, because she must say something. 

“T>?” said Ingham, startled, — “‘ have I seen it? 
I—I had rather not say. You know, dear Mrs. 
Decker, we are not — we are not here — but — but 
four or five months in the year.” 

His voice broke queerly, as is not his way. He 
paused again, took another book from the little 
Norton made out of laurel roots. It was “ Liver- 
more’s Block Island.” 

“Plenty of people have seen it. Here is one of 
your scientific men’s account of it. This is the 
letter of Dr. Willey, a thoroughly intelligent man, 
who had seen it once and again: — 
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‘““¢ This curious irradiative rises from the ocean near the 
northern point of the island. Its appearance is nothing 
different from a blaze of fire. Whether it actually touches 
the water, or merely hovers over it, is uncertain, for I have 
been informed that no person has been near enough to de- 
cide accurately. It beams with various magnitudes, and ap- 
pears to bear no more analogy to the zgnzs fatuus than it does 
to the aurora borealis. Sometimes it is small, resembling 
the light through a distant window; at others expanding to 
the height of a ship with all her canvas spread. When large 
it displays a pyramidical form, or three constant streams. 
In the latter case the streams are somewhat blended together 
at the bottom, but separate and distinct at the top, while the 
middle one rises higher than the other two. It may have 
the same appearance when small, but, owing to distance and 
surrounding vapors, cannot be clearly perceived. 

“<The light often seems to be in a constant state of 
insulation, descending by degrees until it becomes invisible, 
or resembles a lurid point; then shining anew, sometimes 
with a sudden blaze, at others by a gradual increasement to 
its former size. Often the instability regards the lustre only, 
becoming less and less bright until it disappears, or nothing 
but a pale outline can be discerned of its full size, then re- 
turning to its former splendor in the manner before related. 
The duration of its greatest and least state of illumination 
is not commonly more than two or three minutes. This in- 
constancy, however, does not appear in every instance. 

“* After the radiance seems to be wholly extinct, it does 
not always return in the same place, but is not unfrequently 
seen shining at some considerable distance from where it 
disappeared. In this transfer of locality it seems to have no 
certain line of direction. When most expanded, this blaze 
is generally waving, like the flame of a torch; at one time it 
appears stationary, at another progressive.’ ” 


“Do you mean, Colonel Ingham, that this thing 
has been seen in this generation, in our time — in 
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scientific times?” said Mrs. Menet eagerly, almost 
passionately. 

Before Ingham could answer the parlor door 
swung open, and Wanton Maxcy appeared, — one 
of the small farmers who lived below us. There is 
not a door-bell within six miles, as has been said. 
Whoever wants to enter enters. Maxcy wanted to 
enter, and so came in. 

“Colonel Ingham,” he said eagerly, panting 
for breath, “come to the door. There’s a ship 
on fire beyond the Pint. Et’s not the Bristol. 
She’s passed. Looks like a three-master, high 
out of the water, old-fashioned build, three decks, 
mepbe:” 

He was running through the hall with Ingham 
as he spoke. And as they stood together in the 
open air, I heard him, though he dropped his 
voice, say, “Is it the Palatine, colonel?” 


Sure enough, this tower of light shot up to the 
sky. I could make out no form of spars — of 
course not of sails. The women thought they saw 
masts. Ingham did not, for one instant, lose his 
presence of mind. 

He was at the stable telephone in a moment. 

“Both beach-wagons this minute. I will send 
you Cephas and Hiram to help you.” 

In fact, Pauline had already sent Cephas and 
Hiram, and we could see them running down the 


hill. 
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‘Order the barge! Fred. We must all go to the 
beach,” said his wife. And Fred bade them send 
up the barge, beside the two wagons. 

In two minutes the ladies were standing with 
their fur cloaks on. Ingham and the servants 
brought out buckets and baskets, with ready bales 
of blanket for any wet wretch who might be pulled 
from the sea, with flasks of brandy, and all other 
supplies, long since pre-vised and pro-vided. 


“—TIn the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 


The two beach wagons came up the avenue, and 
eight men and boys entered. 

The “barge” was not far behind. I ran down 
to my house and stopped at Hoxie’s, that two 
wagons might be got ready for me and mine. I 
own no horses, and always hire his. 

Alas! all his horses were at Kingston. The 
young people had gone there to a dance. 

“But, Mr. Hale, I will run to my uncle’s. I will 
be there in no time. You can have both his 
teams.” So said the eager Cynthia Hoxie, forget- 
ting the sick-headache which had kept her at home. 
And she was away across the fields in the dark- 
ness. 

Then it seemed as if everything hindered me. 
My storm boots were both right-hand boots. I 


” 


1 “Barge” is modern Yankee for a large omnibus, with seats 
running in the same direction as the roadway, and a canvas cover, 
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could not find the ash oars I needed. I meant to 
take two heavy ulsters, but they had disappeared. 
Worst of all, Cynthia came back breathless, to say 
that her uncle had already gone to the beach with 
every horse he had. 

I must follow on foot, or be too late. 

Was I slow? I tried to run, and it seemed as if 
my feet were glued to the ground. At the school- 
house I even left my packages, lest I should never 
get there. I toiled on, panting, down the sandy 
drift-way. The light of the burning ship seemed 
to brighten the sky, but I could not see her. I 
dragged myself on. At the hotel all was dark as 
night. No one was in the fishermen’s houses. I 
turned from their shelter upon the beach, and I 
could see I was just too late. 

They had shoved the Uncle Fritz — Ingham’s 
great Block Island schooner —-down the ready 
rollers of her ways. 

I could just see her as she faded into the rising 
fog. 

I could see Ingham, dear, kind fellow, as he 
waved his hand. 

I could hear nothing but the waves. 

I looked for the Palatine. And the light was 
wholly gone. 

I waited all night upon the beach. I saw morn- 
ing dawn. But the Uncle Fritz had disappeared. 
And no one of them returned. 
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Were they, perhaps all of them, phantoms of the 
imagination P 

“The best in this kind are but shadows.” 

What is real being? 

All Rhode Islanders are Idealists, and have been 
from Roger Williams down. Roger Williams? 
Was not Canonchet an idealist? 

Roger Williams, Coddington, Hutchinson, Ellery, 
Channing, Malbone, Alston, Wayland, Burgess, the 
Hazards, Wager, Greene, Weeden, Perry, Jemima 
Wilkinson, George Fox’s friends, Foster, Durfee, 
Albert Greene, Mrs. Rathbun, — every one of them 
has lived and died for the Idea. 

Why did Bishop Berkeley come and make his 
home here, and die here, at Newport yonder? 

Is it perhaps true, as he said, that that which we 
call matter is only an impression produced on the 
mind? 

Ingham, Haliburton, and all the rest of them; 
the Palatine and the beach here, the drift-way and 
my home. What do I mean when I say that they 
are Real? 


THE END 














